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Improve your skiing style 



Wear Ski Wear by Fusalp every time out. The fashion leader of the ski world. Designed in France. Made in France. 
For fashion-conscious, function-conscious women and men. A complete and completely contemporary ski and 
apres ski collection. All color-coordinated with Beconta accessories. At exclusive ski shops. Fora free catalog 
write Dept. A, Beconta, Inc., 50 Executive Blvd., Elmsford, N.Y. 10523 or 91 Park Lane, Brisbane, Calif. 94005. 
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Don’t buy Zebras 
just for their looks. 

We know. Zebras are just about the greatest-looking A B S top 2. Sidewalls — red A B S 3 . Construction — multi- 
skis ever And looks do count. But we want you to buy wrapped fiberglass torsion box instead of the standard 
Zebras because they're just about the best-engineered, glass sandwich laminations 4 / 7 . Edges — Volkl's pat- 
best-built, best-skiing true fiberglass skis ever made ented hooked-in, rust free Elastaflex cracked 
Zebras come with cracked top and bottom edges That's with aluminum segmented top edge 
why they hold so fantastically on hard pack and have eliminates screws 5. Core — polyurethane 
the edge when it comes to flexibility. Because it's the foam strengthened with ashwo 
cracked top and bottom edges that take the expansion 6 . Base — P-TEX special green 
and contraction and not the entire ski They’re available Now that you know all this, 
in models for Downhill, Slalom and Giant Slalom skiing, you don't have to buy Zebras 
plus a Junior They perform fabulously in all kinds of just for their looks. For free catalog 
snow And here are a few more reasons why you should write Beconta, Inc , 50 Executive Blvd., 
buy them: 1. Top surface— DD clear lacquer over white Elmsford. N Y 10523 or 91 Park Lane, Brisbane, Calif 94005 
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Make it big 

Cnmaro makes it. The all-around ski for 
all-around skiers. Camaro, the hugger. 

It floats in powder, hangs on ice. Micro- 
Motion construction of high-torsion 
fiberglass and missile metal give Camaro top 
performance, lifetime durability. Its Uniiueld 
L-edgcs deliver a sharp, sure edge-set. 

Its computerized design forms a perfect flex 
curve. Responsive, quick-damping. No 
matter where you ski, make it big on Camaro. 
Combi, Giant Slalom, Slalom and special 
Deep Powder flexes. $145. 

^ hart camaro 



Corky Fowler and Suzy Chaffee make it big on Camaro. Select the ski that's right for you from the full Hart line at your Hart Ski Specialty Shop. From $94.50 to $210. 
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NEXT MONTH 

George Bush runs down that 
rumor that it takes a numbered 
bank account to make it at St. 
Moritz. He finds it isn't so. And 
Paul Gordon finds Utah is made 
to order for the expense-account 
boondoggler. We'll have some 
more of Jean-Claude Killy's 
comments on speed skiing. And 
a special instructional feature 
with the Stowe ski school on 
handling the hard stuff (i-c-e). 
More of Pfeiffer’s ski test reports, 
more of Lipe's binding reports, 
more fashion, instruction, and an 
exclusive report by John Jerome 
on the revolution in the ranks of 
the PSIA— the professional in- 
structors' association. 

ON THE COVER: Tom Leroi kicks 
up some powder as he jumps off 
a cornice at Vail. Barry Stott 
caught it on film. 
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Do your 



Ski it your way. On the Hart Ski that's 
right for you. Hart makes seven models, 
very specific ones, and one of them is your 
kind of ski. 

Each ski features Hart Micro-Motion 
for built-in control and performance. Each 
j has indestructible, internally cracked Uni- 

i weld L-edges. Each features famed Hart 

Lifetime fiberglass or fiberglass-metal con- 



struction. With skiing's most advanced 
side cut and flex. 

Which One For You? 

If you're out to outrun everyone else 
on the slopes, then you're made for the 
fast and racy fiberglass Javelin XXL. If 
you're good and you know it, show 'em 
you've arrived — on Hart Javelin. If you 
want hi-torque performance in a flush or 







own thing. 



off the fall line, your ski is the new Hart 
fiberglass Cutlass. If you're a versatile 
skier pluming powder or carving ice, you'll 
want Hart's all-around ski — the Camaro. 

If you ski just for the fun of it, ski 
carefree on Hart Jubilee. If you're an easy 
riding skier or a new one, let new Hart 
Spoiler spoil you. And if you're a junior 
hotshot or competitor, ride to win on hot 



Hart Hornet. 

They're the greatest skis going — Hart 
Skis. Do your thing, your way, on your 
ski. At your Hart Ski Specialty Shop. From 
$94.50 to $210. 
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By DOUG PFEIFFER 



T he pestilence of progress has gripped 
our world of skiing. 

Environmental decay. Sub-suburban 
blight. Overcrowding. Shrinking wild- 
erness. A place to play and a place to 
stay— away from the madding crowd. 
Pollution. Is there a solution? 

In a moment of midnight madness, 
one or several self-styled vigilantes at 
Aspen, Colo., took the law (ahem) in 
hand and blew up what to many was an 
eyesore. The Dutch windmill, a cutsie 
come-on for a real estate development, 
was dynamited to the four winds, 
Weathermen-style. 

In Vermont, the law is in the hands 
of the state. Over a year ago, Governor 
Deane Davis instituted what amounted 
to a moratorium on tract development 
pending the findings of a state-wide 
environmental planning commission. 
Stratton Mountain was held up on a 
big real estate project. So was Haystack 
—plus a host of other non-ski-area proj- 
ects. Vermonters were concerned 
about their rivers becoming polluted 
through inadequate sewage treatment. 
Vermonters were concerned that those 
very qualities which attract people 
were being destroyed by those at- 
tracted. They became aware that vege- 
tation above 2,500 feet is very deli- 
cately balanced-too much commercial 
despoliation and the mountains can 
become semi-barren rock piles. Now 
the state has some tough rules. May 
they stick. 

May other states follow suit, and 
soon. Pollution is snowing us under. 

Pollution. You see it, increasingly 
as you drive to your ski area. Unzoned 
approach roads spawning clutter and 
confusion. Eyesores everywhere. Bill- 
boards. The ever-faster erosion of the 
physical and esthetic environment. 
Thank heaven Aspen has at least been 
able to ban the billboard. Maybe soon 
they’ll add county-wide covenants to 
banish other crass testimonials to man’s 
bad taste. 

Pollution. You smell it, increasingly, 
especially if your ski resort visit coin- 
cides with a thaw. Septic tanks and 
leach lines are not always adequate in 
country where non-absorbent rock is 
a predominant, non-escapable geo- 
logical fact. 

Pollution, You even feel it increas- 
ingly. It pays to carry your kaopectate 
kit and Entero Vioform tablets with 
you on ski visits. A few years ago, in 
Switzerland’s Zermatt, locals did their 
best to hush up news about an out- 
break of a water-borne pestilence (ty- 



phoid) in their town. Not long ago. 
Aspen had to redo its sewage system. 
There were just a few too many inter- 
changes between water supply and 
waste disposal lines. Last winter at 
Squaw Valley after reports that thou- 
sands of skiers were afflicted with dys- 
entery, state officials bled a fluorescent 
dye into the sewage system of the re- 
sort’s Gold Coast area— an upper level 
playland with a dozen lifts and all the 
amenities. Two days later traces of the 
dye appeared in the village drinking 
water supply, two miles downstream. 

Some ski areas are increasingly con- 
cerned with potential water shortages. 
Proposals for tract developments with- 
in the next five years at California’s 
Mammoth Mountain already indicate 
a demand on the region’s water supply 
that's more than three-fold the total 
available. Colorado's Vail is uptight. 
The Denver water board plans to di- 
vert a portion of the ski area’s water 
through more than 28 miles of tun- 
nels— to Denver not Vail. What’s worse, 
claim Vailites, the ten years of con- 
struction needed for the project would 
seriously disturb the ecology of what is 
now a semi-wild region, bordering on 
the true wilderness of the Gore Range 
in Colorado’s Rockies. 

Is there any answer to problems of 
this magnitude where the comforts 
and pleasures of millions of people are 
involved? Will Vermont pull it off? 
Does France have the answer with its 
sky-scraper clustered ski resorts? (See 
High Rise In The High Alps, page 81.) 
Could the United States Ski Associa- 
tion lend a hand with high-level com- 
mittees that would at least provide 
some direction? 

Pollution. Are you part of the prob- 
lem or part of the solution? 

Now consider this: There you are 
on the ski slope when suddenly, slither- 
ing through the moguls, you see stars. 
Stripes. The Red, White, and Blue. 
Flag fashions (See Spirit of ’71, pages 
103-106). What will you do? Snap to 
attention and salute? Or chuckle with 
patriotic appreciation, amused by the 
imaginative whimsy of it all? Or seethe 
with feelings of revulsion, and feel the 
urge to run the star-spangled mind- 
polluter through with a ski pole? 

If your reaction is the last, see a 
good psychiatrist to have your destruc- 
tive emotional energies redirected to- 
wards something positive— like a pollu- 
tion solution. Everyone’s efforts are 
urgently needed for this one— let’s keep 
Old Glory something to be proud of.^je 
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See the ECKEL ROYAL at your nearest 
ski shop or send for free Brochure No. 103 



EXCLUSIVE IMPORTER AND DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. 

plb international inc 

17 Newtown Road / Plainview, New York 11803 
Phone 516 694-5177 








Distilled & bottled in London, 100% grain neutral spirits. 94.6 Proof. Imported by James M.McCunn & Co., Inc., N.Y. 
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Tanqueray has fashioned a new 
drink for advanced skiers. 

And aspiring novices. 

We call it the Tanqueray Ski-dni. 
To make it, pour Tanqueray Gin 
over ice. Add a generous 
splash of water, a twist of 
orange peel and stir. 

Now you’ve got it made. 

Pronounce it TANKER-RAY. 




We make 
beauti fli 1 clothes 
for active people 

Roger Staub, Olympic Gold 
Medalist, streaking down 
a ridge of the unreal billowy 
stuff skiers dream about. 

Red hot red ZePel® finished nylon 
glace parka matched to the Bandero 
Overpant insulated witli Dacron" 88. 

His choice for the downhill chiller. 

White StagH 

WARNACO 

*More Beautiful in DuPont Nylon by Travis 



Setting Provided by Park City West , Utah. Famed for the Greatest Snow on Earth. 






We make beautiful clothes for 



“Park City West is a gas!’ she said, 

“made up of everybody who loves to be somebody!’ 

And she sat snuggled 

in her nonchalant smash: a long run 

of Du Pont nylon glac6 matched to a 

vest that reverses to shearling pile. 

Gleaming underneath, our Yellowstreak Windshirt. 
He looked pretty good himself. 

Outrageous, in fact, in his 



• MS* 



- ■ 

.nlkadotA 



Windshirt, reversible pile vest 

... _ * 



ar| ff ^ 



and ZePel finished Speed line Ovefpint, 



He was cool. Because he was 



White Stag A 

iHi ■VAR NATO XP 



IMore Beautiful When Insulated with Dacron' 88 by DuPont” 

iSgf ting Provided by Park City West, Utah. Famed for the Greatest Snow onFarth. 
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We make 
beautiiul clothes 
for active people 



Art Furrer, World Renowned 
Trick Skier, carves a flaring 
royal in our all-wool Power-Stripe 
Sweater paired to the Firecracker 
Over-Boot Pant. 



THE ■VARNACO SOUP 



Setting Provided by Park City West, Utah. Famed for the Greatest Snow on Earth. 
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Rita makes a kero out of 



Alta Is the classic ski resort, and famou 

for its powder. _ . . . . _ 

But what many forg 

is that the superb powder also makes thes 
finest packed runs. And there are 
tremendous packed runs that have man 
Alta famous, all carefully and beautifully \ 
manicured. Five lifts take you to the topi 

of the world. ,, „ . 

I he Greatest Snow v 
on Earth is in great abundance from 
November to May at Alta. Makes a hero • 
any skier because even beginners ski 

better at Alta. ... . 

Whatever your abni 

be a hero. Ski Alta. See what ideal snow 
can do for your style. 



RUSTbER bODGE 

One of the Grand Hotels of Skiing 

Superior dining. Perfect location. 
Complete range of accommodations. 



For reservations write Rustler Lodge, 

Alta, Utah 84070 or phone (801) 649-9770. 
Lodge opens November 20. 



The unique Alta Lodge is world famous for its service and food, 
its comfort and quiet, its beautiful new rooms and intimate bar, 
its informality and its romantic alpine setting. New addition rooms 
with balconies and fireplaces. Ski from lodge to lifts. Rates from 
$13.50 to $27.00 per person (breakfast and dinner included). 

Ski Week Packages from November 20 to May 2. 

Write: Alta Lodge. Alta. Utah 84070. Phone (801) 649-9310. 



Alta Lift Corporation 

Our reputation as the ski area for experts 
is well-earned; but we re pleased to now otter V 
the finest beginning ski area in the U.S. And # 
an additional lift has been constructed this 
year at our Mbion beginner-intermediate area 
We nov\ have six lifts, perfec t powder and # 
the most modem manicuring equipment to f 
pack it down. Don't dream about Alta, ski it. 



The Marker Rotamat and Simplex DLToe 



Rotamat. Remember the 
name of this Rugged Rider. 

Rotamat. The high-per- 
formance heel binding that 
keeps you rock-solid 
through the twisting turns 
and on the rapid, rugged 
runs. 

Even when you blast over 
menacing moguls and 
treacherous gullies, 
Rotamat’s big, shock- 
absorbing tension springs 
soak up jarring jolts. That's 
Rotamat working for you, 
helping to prevent false 
releases and providing you 
with smoother, more effort- 
less skiing all the way. 
But when the going gets 
too tough to handle, you 
can bank on Rotamat’s de- 
pendability. When it’s 
properly adjusted, Rotamat 
delivers the surest, fastest 
and smoothest release 
possible. It’s a cinch to 
operate, too. Just step in 
and lift, and you're ready 
to go. To step out, a touch 
on the opening key does 
the trick. 
And for the ruggedest ski- 
ing a hotshot can muster, 
there's the new Rotamat FD 
which combines the ad- 
vantages of the world- 
famous Rotamat with the 
extra performance of a 
turntable. The FD’s escape 
clauses are working for 
you all the time. In a for- 
ward fall, this turntable is 
Rotamat all the way. And 
in a lateral fall, the turn- 
table follows the direction 
of the toe to free you in a 
flash. 

So, just step in. And you’ll 
see, once and for all, why 
the Rotamat and the Rota- 
mat FD are called the 
Rugged Riders. 



RUGGED 





RIDERS 




Let's start off by saying that the 
Simplex DL is without peers 
when it comes to dependability, 
performance and convenience. 
Then let's add that the DL has 
been acclaimed as the finest 
releasable toe binding ever 
made . . . anywhere. 

Now let's go into some of the 
reasons why. 

First off, Simplex DL’s tremen- 
dous elasticity soaks up those 
lateral shocks and jolts. This 
means you’re in for greater com- 
fort, less fatigue and maximum 
control. In fact, when it's prop- 
erly adjusted, the DL virtually 
eliminates false releases. 

And this elasticity runs constant 
through an infinite number of 
settings, for Beginners all the 
way up to Experts. There's also a 
handy finger tip control dial to 
set the just-right release for your 
skiing style. And there's a con- 
venient indicator window which 
shows you the precise degree of 
adjustment. 

You’ll find that the DL's greater 
self-centering action and wider 
toe-piece give you consistently 
dependable boot retention. But 
in a fall its double pivot swings 
into action to either side for 
lickety-split releases. 

That just about sums up the 
Simplex DL. Another truly 
Rugged Rider. And a perfect 
partner for the Rotamat and the 



new Rotamat FD. 

Rotamat $27.95 

Rotamat and Simplex DL 

System $44.90 

Rotamat FD Turntable ..$37.95 
Rotamat FD and 
Simplex DL System . . $54.90 




GREAT GEAR FOR GOOD SPORTS 

FOR A FREE CATALOG WRITE: GARCIA SKI CORP 
100 GALWAY PL .TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 07666 
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exclusively 
used by JL , TC aka 
the U.S. a K m T mma 
ski 
team 



'///i 




—642 — very lightweight, 100% worsted 
wool ski undersock. Can be worn as the 
only sock in padded or foam-fitted boots, 
or as a liner in heavier socks such as 
Innsbruck. Wool absorbs perspiration . . . 
keeps feet dry and warm. 

Innsbruck — America’s most popular ski 
sock! Wool and Nylon stretch yarn in a 
toe-to-top “thermal terry stitch". Thou- 
sands of air pockets provide maximum 
cushion and warmth. 

Ski 2 — official cap of the U.S. Ski Teams. 
Solid color 100% worsted wool with 3 
contrasting racing stripes. 6 color combi- 
nations mix or match with other ski wear. 

Many other Wigwam ski socks and caps 
carry the official U.S. Ski Team endorse- 
ment. Ask for them at your ski shop, sport- 
ing goods or department store. 



A 



WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 

Sheboygan. Wisconsin 53081 

In Canada Hanson Mills Ltd., Prov. ol Quebec 
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By AL GREENBERG 



November is election month; politics 
is in the news. As in the 11 other 
months. Man, said Aristotle, is a politi- 
cal animal. So, too, is the skier. 

Not very long ago, a friend who had 
known me when I was a political col- 
umnist working at the United Nations 
asked in apparent disappointment how 
anyone with as passionate an interest 
in politics as he knew me to have could 
become so equally passionate about a 
sport like skiing. 

In fact, to put it bluntly, he consid- 
ered editing skiing tantamount to cop- 
ping out. 

Poor guy, how could I explain to 
him, if he hadn’t experienced it, that 
in the search for relevance, you really 
get to the basics when you deal with 
man, snow, and mountain. Instead, I 
regaled him with tales of politicians 
who ski and of how skiing has played 
a role in politics. Ever since the 16th 
Century Swedish king, Gustavus Vasa, 
skied away from the Danish army only 
to have the local populace race 100 
kilometers after him to put him on his 
throne (and to inaugurate the famous 
Vasaloppet mass skiing orgy), men of 
importance in world affairs have 
shown an affinity for the sport. 

More than that, skiing has played a 
role in their deliberations. Chatting 
with Gilles de La Rocque, last winter, 
I was amazed to learn how the French 
area that he serves as Tourist Office 
Director, Courchevel, had on several 
occasions acted as a sort of back cor- 
ridor for high level diplomatic discus- 
sions. 

M. de La Rocque was bom into a 
political family himself; his father was 
an army colonel who led a nationalist 
group during the thirties. Today, he 
prides himself on maintaining friendly 
contacts with political leaders, influ- 
ential journalists, and other opinion 
makers all over the world. Mostly, he 
has come to know them simply as 
visiting skiers. 

But not always. There was the time, 
for example, when Franco-American 
relations were particularly exacer- 
bated. General Charles de Gaulle was 
not only criticizing our policies in 
Southeast Asia, he was — or appeared 
to be — leading an attack against the 
stability of the dollar. On the official 
level, just nobody in the French Gov- 
ernment was talking to anybody in the 
American Government. Then, one day, 
M. de La Rocque got a call from a 
friend, a high American official. 
“Look,” he explained. “This is ridicu- 
lous. I have some urgent matters I 



have to discuss with X (naming a lead- 
ing personality on the Quai d’Orsay), 
but it’s just impossible for us to get 
together in Paris. I know he likes to 
ski. Can you get him down to Cour- 
chevel? Out on the slopes, nobody will 
mind if we talk.” 

The invitation was made and ac- 
cepted, and for all M. de La Rocque 
knows, had a lot to do with the sub- 
sequent easing of tensions between our 
two countries. 

On another occasion, it was a Rus- 
sian and an American diplomat who 
used the pretense of a ski vacation for 
some high-level pourparlers. What 
better locale for a summit conference? 
Summitry among the summits. 

Inspired by the international good 
will that these encounters in the snow 
seemed to engender, M. de La Rocque 
has been dreaming of enlarging and 
perhaps formalizing them, creating at 
Courchevel a sort of Pugwash-in-the- 
Alps. He projects an international con- 
ference building in the heart of the 
Alpine Garden section of the area. 
Interest, he says, has been shown by 
leading international figures in the 
world of politics, most of whom also 
happen to be skiers. 

Yes, there is an attraction in this 
sport for the men who practice the 
highest of the arts. Perhaps they could 
be identified in a political forum by the 
robustness of their physiques. Cer- 
tainly not, though, by any identity of 
viewpoint. Robert Kennedy was an 
avid skier, and so are many who were 
in his entourage: Robert McNamara, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, Jackie, Ted, 
etc. (The story is told, in fact, that 
Ted decided to run for Senate Whip 
because his ski boots had been lost in 
transit to Sun Valley, and whiling away 
the time on the phone instead of on 
the slopes, he discovered he had suffi- 
cient support to get elected.) Ronald 
Reagan is also reported to like the 
sport, and Bill Buckley is a confessed 
ski addict (it is not true that he turns 
only to the right). On the lift line, 
though, they’re all just skiers. And 
maybe skiers are no more aware than 
the rest of the world what needs to be 
done so that we can all live in peace. 

But at least there does seem to be 
that bond of good will among us that 
causes me to nod, “Wouldn’t you 
know” when I discover that someone 
whose politics I like is a skier, and to 
condescend, “Well, there’s still hope 
for him, then” when I learn the same 
thing about someone on the other side 
of the political fence. 
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Where-to-buy-it? For your nearest ski shop, call SKIING'* 
BUY-LINE, 800-5S3-9S50. toll free. Details on last page. 
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The Story of Kneissl 



A leading manufacturer of wooden skis before most skiers today were 
even born, Kneissl pioneered in the development of the world’s most 
perfect ski, made with fiberglass. 

So sophisticated is the internal architecture of a Kneissl ski that 
it will bend and turn and twist in a million different ways, but always snap 
back to precisely its original shape. The secret is not just the fiberglass. 
It’s the extraordinary way Kneissl makes fiberglass perform, not just as 
a strengthener, but as the principal strength-bearing factor in the inter- 
nal ski. 

Beneath the simple and beautiful sculptured exterior of a Kneissl 
ski are ten layers of materials including plastic, thermo-plastic, glass, 
wood and metal. They are all honed to micrometer accuracy and 
meshed together with the precision of a fine watch. 

A unique thermo-plastic material called P-Tex releases micro- 
scopic particles of wax and soot— so the ski actually sweats out its own 
lubricant to move with greater speed and grace on the surface of the 
snow. This subtle but very significant process lasts for the life of the ski. 
And it’s a very long life indeed. 

Honed to better than one 1/1000 of an inch, the exclusive VS 
multiflex steel edge gives the skier that extra edge when he's carving 
his turns. 

Kneissls are sold in hundreds of fine ski shops around the world. 
Most stores carry the full line in a price range from about $115 to $250. 
The low-priced Kneissl Magic 77 is an ideal beginning ski while the 
White Star Super at about $250 is the ultimate ski vehicle. Make an ap- 
pearance in these— it’s like pulling up in a Ferrari. Kneissl simplifies your 
choice of the correct model. RED: if you like your skiing fast and fancy. 
BLUE: for making your turns nice and easy. 

Write for our free illustrated catalogue. Include one dollar if you 
would like the new Kneissl Poster. Send your name and address to 
Saska Parrott Ski Co., 424 Valley Drive, Brisbane, California 94005. 



Swissair flies you non-stop 
to Zurich and Geneva. 

Closest to these great Swiss, French, 
and Italian ski resorts. 




Zermatt, in the Swiss Alps. 



St. Moritz , in the Swiss Alps. 



Davos, in the Swiss 



Megeve, in the French Alp: 



Montana-Crans, in the Swiss Alps. 



Chamonix, in the French Alps. 



Val d' I sere, in the French Alp: 



Ceruinia, in the Italian Alp 



Zurich and Geneva are the closest gateways to most of the great 
resorts— Sestriere, Megeve, Wengen, Saas Fee, Flaine, Champery, 

Lenzerheide, Klosters, Engelberg, Interlaken, and on and on and on. 

And Swissair flies non-stop Ski Shuttles to Zurich and Geneva. 

Every day, including weekends. And we give you a great choice of 
European ski vacations in the bargain. 

Two weeks on the Italian slopes at Cervinia for as little as $360**. 

Or, if you prefer the Swiss Alps, you can have one week of skiing at 
Davos, plus one at St. Anton for as little as $302*. And even non-skiers 
will enjoy the sparkling apres-ski life at the Snow Beach resorts: 

Davos, St. Moritz, or Zermatt. Two weeks for as little as $383**. 

Most of Swissair’s bargain ski vacations include airfare, most meals, 
accommodations and ground transportation to and from resorts. 

So call your travel agent, or Swissair. And get close to the greatest 
skiing in Europe. 

Prices according to day and season ol travel. ’Prices based on 14-21 day contract bulk inclusive tour tare. Minimum 40 persons. Ruund trip Pom New York. Based on double occupancy tri hotels. ’’Prices based 
on 14-21 day economy group inclustve tour bjsing tare. Minimum lb persons. Round trip Irom New York Double occupancy in hotels 



Swissair, The Swiss Center, 608 Fifth Ave., ! 

New York, N Y. 10020 i 

□ Please send me free brochures on Swissair's bargain J 
European Ski vacations. 

□ 1 am sending $1.00, plus 25c handling charge for t 

Swissair’s 128 page ski guide. I hear it tells every- t 
thing there is to know about skiing in the Alps. i 

Name J 

Address Phone j 

City /State/ Zip — — — J 

Swissair i 

The Airline to all the Alps SK-11-7C)I 






All dales are subject lo change 



WORLD CUP SCHEDULE 




enormous nylon zip front. 
Insulated throughout with 
lightweight 100% prime 
Goose Down. At your ski 
shop . . . $57.50. 

THAll'CO 

414 First Ave. S. /Seattle. Wash 9S104 



SKI SHOWS 

OCTOBER 22*24: Milwaukee Ski & Winter 
Sports Fair. Milwaukee Arena — Auditorium. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 

OCTOBER 22-25: International Ski & Winter 
Sports Show, John B. Hynes Civic Audi- 
torium, Boston. Mass. 

OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 1: International 
Ski & Winter Sports Show, Detroit Light 
Guard Armory. Detroit. Mich. 

OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 1: Seattle Ski 
Fair, Seattle Center Exhibition Hall. Seattle. 
Wash. 

NOVEMBER 5-8: International Ski & Winter 
Sports Show. Arlington Park. Chicago. III. 
NOVEMBER 6-8: Maine Ski Show. Bangor 
Auditorium. Bangor. Me 
NOVEMBER 6-8: Sacramento Ski Fair, Cali- 
fornia Exposition Bldg. A. Sacramento, Calif. 
NOVEMBER 6-8: Rocky Mountain Ski & Win- 
ter Sports Fair. Salt Palace. Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

NOVEMBER 11-15: Mountain States Winter 
Recreation and Vacation Show. Currigan Ex- 
hibition Hall. Denver, Colo. 

NOVEMBER 19-22: International Ski & Win- 
ter Sports Show, Coliseum, New York. N Y. 
NOVEMBER 20-22: Northwest Ski & Winter 
Sports Fair. Minneapolis Auditorium & Con- 
vention Hall, Minneapolis. Minn. 

U.S. ALPINE SCHEDULE 

DECEMBER 21-23: Holiday Classic. Squaw 
Valley. Calif. 

JANUARY 6: Louise Orvis Slalom, Bromley. 
Vt. 

JANUARY 16-17: Corcoran Cup, Waterville 
Valley. N. H. 

JANUARY 23-24: Starr Trophy. Stowe, Vt. 
JANUARY 30-31: Madonna -Cup, Madonna 
Mountain. Jeffersonville. Vt. 

JANUARY 30-31: Alta Snow Cup. Alta. Utah. 
FEBRUARY 6-7: Mt Werner Classic. Mt. 
Werner. Colo. 

FEBRUARY 13: Colorado Cup. Winter Park. 
Colo. 

FEBRUARY 14: Loveland Cup. Loveland. 
Colo. 

FEBRUARY 20-21: Lowell Thomas Classic. 
Park City. Utah. 

FEBRUARY 27-28: Indianhead, Michigan. 
FEBRUARY 27-28: New England Kandahar, 
Stratton. Vt. 

FEBRUARY 27-28: Governor's Cup. Heav- 
enly Valley. Calif. 

MARCH 4-6: NCAA. Lead. S. D. 

MARCH 13-14: Pre-FISU. Whiteface Moun- 
tain. Wilmington. N Y. 

MARCH 13-14: Senior National Champion- 
ships. Aspen. Colo. 

MARCH 20-21: Eastern DH-GS Champion- 
ships. Cannon Mountain, Franconia. N.H. 
MARCH 16-20: Junior National Champion- 
ships. Heavenly Valley. Calif. 



DECEMBER 16-20: Val D'ls6re. France. 
JANUARY 2-3: Berchtesgaden. Germany. 
JANUARY 9-10: Madonna di Campiglio, Italy. 
JANUARY 16-17: Adelboden and Wengen. 
Switzerland. 

JANUARY 23-24: Kitzbiihel. Austria. 
JANUARY 30-31: Meg6ve. France. 
FEBRUARY 13-14: Mt. Ste. Anne. Qu6bec. 
FEBRUARY 20-21: Sugarloaf Mountain. King- 
field. Me. 

FEBRUARY 27-28: Heavenly Valley. Calif. 
MARCH 13-14: Arebragden, Sweden. 

MARCH 13-14: Vysoke Tatry, Czechoslovakia. 

U.S. NORDIC SCHEDULE 

NOVEMBER 21-22: Men's 10 km. women's 
5 km. Anchorage. Alaska. 

NOVEMBER 27-28: Women's 5 km. men’s 10 
km. Relay Sr. & Jr., Fairbanks, Alaska. 
JANUARY 8: Men's 15 km. women’s 7.5 km 
X-C Championships, Lake Placid, N.Y. 

JANUARY 9: Rocky Mountain Division Wom- 
en's X-C Championships. 5 km. Frisco. Colo. 
JANUARY 9: Masters Invitational Jumping. 
Lake Placid. N.Y. 

JANUARY 10: Kennedy Memorial Ski Jump- 
ing & Nordic Combined, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
JANUARY 17: National Ski Jumping Cham- 
pionships. Durango. Colo. 

JANUARY 18-23: National X-C Champion- 
ships. Durango. Colo. 

JANUARY 30-31: Alaska International X-C 
Championships. Anchorage. Alaska. 

INTERNATIONAL NORDIC 
SCHEDULE 

DECEMBER 12: Women's X-C. Edsbyn, Swe- 
den. 

DECEMBER 13: Women's X-C, Salen, Swe- 
den. 

DECEMBER 26: Women's X-C, Mora, Swe- 
den. 

DECEMBER 26: Jumping. St. Moritz. Switz- 
erland. 

DECEMBER 27: Women's X-C, Rattvik, Swe- 
den. 

DECEMBER 30-JANUARY 6: German/Aus- 
trian Jumping Tournament .-Oberstdorf, Gar- 
misch - Partenkirchen. Innsbruck & Bischofs- 
hofen. 

SKI TOURING WORKSHOPS 

DECEMBER 12-13: Appalachian Mountain 
Club, Pinkham Notch Camp. N. H. 
DECEMBER 19-20: Woodstock Inn. Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

DECEMBER 26-27: Burke Mountain Recrea- 
tion Workshop. East Burke, Vt. 

JANUARY 9-10: Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe, 
Vt. 

JANUARY 9-10: Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
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SKIING 




Maxel-Barrecrafters 
exciting new glass-metal ski 



skis designed 

to reward good technique 



good skier better 



can make 




Experts offer three tips 
to improve your skiing! 

We asked a panel of experts which bad habits were most common among 
already proficient skiers. They told us that even excellent skiers 
needed to be reminded occasionally of three basic ski truths. 





1 GOOD TURNS START 
WITH UNWEIGHTING. 

The schools of Austria, France and 
America may not agree on the best 
technique for getting your weight off 
your skis in preparation for a turn, but 
all agree you’ll never look sharp unless 




you accomplish it. Illustrated is up- 
unweighting — (1) start with a slight 
crouch or body coil, (2) then spring 
upward, literally lifting the tails from the 
snow and simultaneously transfer weight 
to the outside (next downhill) ski. With 
turn complete (3). down again, weight on 
downhill ski. maxel-barrecrafters skis 



give you an assist to proper unweighting. 
Lively fiberglass and durable aluminum 
offer superb spring built into the camber. 
Maxel's perfectly matched pairs and 
precision controlled flex pattern, demon- 
strated by Flex-Graph, free you from 
concern over unequal left and right ski 
unweighting. 






2 USE YOUR EDGES — CARVE 
YOUR WAY GRACEFULLY. 

If you want to look and feel good — like 
a professional — don’t slip and slide 
into turns. (1) Ski just past a firmly 
planted pole — start your knees into the 
hill. (2) Now drive knees well into the 
hill, pulling those beautiful, sharp edges 
into the snow along their full length, 




3 CHANGE YOUR POSITION 
TO SUIT SKI CONDITIONS. 



Don’t get captured or dogmatic about 
weight-forward or weight-back rules. On 
steep slopes — hard pack, (1) get for- 
ward, weight on balls of feet. When 
running free on easy terrain, (2) ski 
upright, weight balanced, knees slightly 



your weight on the biting edge of both 
skis. That's carving! (3) Follow through, 
rotate shoulder for pole plant in prepa- 
ration for opposite turn. 
maxel-barrecrafters and the experts 
agree — a carved turn probably depends 
more on equipment than any other ski 
development in recent years. Maxel's 
modern, narrow-waisted sidecut offers 
greater contact. Cracked edges (Alpha 




bent. Running hard, (3) or in powder or 
soft snow, get weight back on heels, 
give the tips a chance to ride up and 
over. 

BE ADAPTABLE, LIKE YOUR MAXEL- 
BARRECRAFTERS. Like time itself, each 
section of a trail may offer differing 
conditions, even on the same day. That's 
part of the excitement. And, as no one 



and Gamma models) help you snake 
through moguls like you were pro- 
grammed in advance. The hardest steel 
edges we've seen bite into blue ice and 
hard pack for phenomenal control. In- 
structors tell us Maxels are skis they 
can teach on all morning and play on all 
afternoon because they handle so well 
on both slow teaching turns and in 
high-speed performance carving. 




position is always right, no ski is perfect 
for all conditions. Maxel's wide, soft tip, 
hourglass sidecut, somewhat stifier tails 
— all built into the lively and predictable 
flex pattern made possible by the 
wonderful marriage of glass and metal, 
make it the closest you'll find to the 
perfect ski — all the way down! 
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Maxel-Barrecrafters skis make 
good techniques come easier! 

Exciting glass-metal combination, perfectly matched pairs and 
precision engineered flex-pattern help you become the teacher. 



SUCCESS IN EUROPE — THE WORLD’S 
MOST SOPHISTICATED SKI MARKET— 
PROVES MAXEL IS SOMETHING GREAT! 

MAXEL-BARRECRAFTERS was born from 
years of research in the laboratories of 
Italy’s famous plastics-maker, Mazzuc- 
chelli. This exciting new ski was 
perfected in “slope laboratories’’ by 
expert skiers on demanding Alpine 
trails. In America, Barrecrafters’ own 
team of instructors and competitors 
matched it against dozens of other 
brands under all kinds of conditions. 
Maxel is already a leading seller in 
Italy and has written new records each 
year in other ski-conscious European 
countries. Barrecrafters is proud to bring 
this superb piece of Italian craftsman- 
ship to America as the maxel- 
BARRECRAFTERS. 





1. Hard, abrasion-resistant and beautiful 
phenolic-laminate top. 

2. Extra-strength tempered and hardened 
aluminum upper sole. 

3. Lively layer of fiberglass fabric soaked 
with epoxy resin to silence chatter 
(top and bottom). 

4. Exclusive molded thermoplastic core, 
reinforced with fiberglass. 



5. Cracked edges of super-hard steel 
(2560 p.s.i.) carve like demons. 

6. Extra-strength tempered and hardened 
alloy lower sole. 

7. Fast bottoms of very low friction 
polyolefinic resin. 

8. A short piece of hardwood, just under 
the bindings to make secure attach- 
ments. 

9. Partial foamed polyurethane filling. 



FLEX-GRAPH MATCHING 

/^serial no. 93576 left skf\ 



£ 



y 

Only Maxel skis give you scientific proof 
that your skis are a perfect left-right 
match. The unique quality control test 
machine, the flex-graph, flexes skis 
over their entire length and compares 
printouts of the patterns to assure per- 
fect match. The actual graph printout 
comes attached to your Alpha and 
Gamma model Maxel skis. Accuracy of 
flex-graph match is thousands of times 
more precise than old-fashioned 
"twang” methods used by racers who 
previously selected their "perfect match" 
by examining hundreds of separate skis 
until they found two that were the same. 
Now — Maxel skiers know for sure! 



'serial no. 93576 
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GUARANTEE AND 
INSURANCE 



◄ 



Unconditionally guaranteed against 
breakage, fire or theft for one full year. 
Guaranteed for two years against de- 
lamination, edge separation or edge 
breakage. 



CHOOSE FROM THESE FOUR: 

■ alpha 

with cracked edges, snakes 
through moguls like it was programmed 
in advance. Quick and responsive for 
no-nonsense advanced S*fl Q C 

skiers. 

■ gamma 

with cracked edges, a versatile 
Giant Slalom machine. Puts you in the 
driver's seat. Superb edge control. For 
the serious, regular skier. 70 

delta giant slalom 

makes a good skier better. 

Fast running, fast turning and bite 
right on any slope. 00 

■ sigma combi 

the medium price ski that edges 
like the best of them. A "best buy” 
for aggressive skiers, built to take it. 
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the exciting new glass-metal ski 
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. . .their beauty is more than skin deep 

The beauty begins with super-light, swing-weight shafts of extra 
strong aircraft aluminum designed for performance. Features the 
Quick Flick Grip — the first really new development in ski pole design 
in a decade. A flick of the hand and the pole shoots out where you want it 
with an extra margin of speed and accuracy. Integrally molded racing 
rings and baskets — will not slip, crack, separate or break. Strong, 
light, fast . . . and PURPLE! One of the beautiful PERFORMANCE poles 
from Barrecrafters. Other beautiful poles: $4.50 to $26.00. 



USED BY THE U S. SKI TEAM 



l 



■ II 




I BARRECRAFTERS! 

^UBSlDIAR^^HELBURNinNDU^rRlESJN^ 

Shelburne, Vermont 05482 



I Where-to-buy-it? For your nearoat aki ahop, call SKIING'a 
BUY-LINE, 100-553 *550. toll tree. Detaiia on laat page. 
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MAXEL-BARRECRAFTERS 

DEALERS 

Where you can see, try and buy MAXEL Skis 



CALIFORNIA 

PRATT BROTHERS 
372 W. Highland Ave. 

San Bernadino 

COLORADO 

ASPEN SPORTS 
Aspen 

ASPEN LEAF SPORTS, INC. 

221 Detroit St. 

Denver 

WESTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS 
CO. 

1035 Cherokee St. 

Denver 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THE HECHT CO. 

1400 Okie St. N.E. 

ILLINOIS 

KING KEYSER SPORTING 
GOODS 

41 So: Washington 
Hinsdale 

MAINE 

SUNRI SKI SHOP 
Bethel 

THE SKI RACK 
Central Plaza 
Livermore Falls 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CHALET SNOW, INC. 

638 Commonwealth Ave. 

Newton Center 
LE FAVOURS SKI SHOP 
3A Church St. 

Wilmington 

MICHIGAN 

L. THOMAS SKI SERVICE 
1093 Golf Course Road 
Alpena 

VIKING SKI SHOP 
28239 Plymouth Road 
Livonia 

MINNESOTA 

HOIGAARD’S. INC. 

3550 So. Highway 100 

Minneapolis 

SKI HAUS 

75 N. Snelling 

St. Paul 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

FAMILY SPORTS CENTER 
531 Amherst St. 

Nashua 

GUINAN'S SKI SHOP 
97 Main St. 

Plymouth 



NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) 
PINKHAM NOTCH SKI SHOP 
Route 16 
Gorham 

PINKHAM NOTCH SKI SHOP 

Route #2 

Goshen 

NEW MEXICO 

H. COOK SPORTING GOODS 
523 Central Ave. 

Albuquerque 

SIERRA BLANCA SPORTS 
Ruidosa 



HI POINT SKI SHOP 

11 Kilmier St. 

Bethpage 

INSIDE EDGE 
253 Bay Road 
Glens Falls 

OLYMPIC SKI SHOPS 
1106 Cortelyou Road 
Brooklyn 

OLYMPIC SKI SHOPS 
47 New St. 

Huntington 

OLYMPIC SKI SHOPS 
1307 Northern Blvd. 
Manhasset 

OLYMPIC SKI SHOPS 
35 S. Park Ave. 

Rockville Center, L.l. 

SCANDINAVIAN SKI SHOP 
45 E. 59th St. 

New York City 

SCANDINAVIAN SKI SHOP 
739 Franklin Ave. 

Garden City, L.l. 

SCANDINAVIAN SKI SHOP 
Scarsdale 

SCANDINAVIAN SKI SHOP 
Phoenicia 

SKI & SPORT SHOP 
845 South Road 
Poughkeepsie 

PEDIGREE SHOP 

12 Quarropas St. 

White Plains 

SPORT HAUS 
850 South Main St. 
Farmingdale 



VIKING SKI SHOP 
1210 North Byrne Road 
Toledo 



SKI CHALET 
4800 S.W. 76th Ave. 
Portland 

ANDERSON'S SPORTING 
GOODS, INC. 

141 Commercial St. N.E. 
Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WILBURGERS SKI SHOP 
1352 Wagner Ave. 
Philadelphia 



LEAHYS SKI SHOP 
201 South St. 

Bennington 

THE SKI SHOP 
388 Shelburne Road 
Burlington 

L. P. WOOD'S 
78 Church St. 

Burlington 

STREETER & QUARLES 
Madonna Mountain 
Jeffersonville 

MAL RANDALL SKI SHOP 
Bakery Lane 
Middlebury 

PETER GLENN SKI SHOPS 
65 Main St. 

Montpelier 

LINDHOLM SPORTS CENTER 
2 So. Main St. 

Rutland 

RUTLAND SKIHAUS 
170 Woodstock Ave. 

Rutland 

THE ALPINE SHOP 
1184 Williston Road 
South Burlington 

WASHINGTON 

PETES SPORT SHOP 
36 So. Colville Ave. 

Walla Walla 

JED'S SPORTING GOODS 
311 W. Yarima Ave. 

Yakima 

WISCONSIN 

LES MOISE, INC. 

151 E. Silver Spring 
Milwaukee 

TYROL BASIN SKI AREA 
Mt. Horeb 

WYOMING 

JACKPINE SPORTS 
Jackson 
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out on top. 
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Jeepster Commando- 
thc most rugged 
winter sport yet. 




It’s like having your own ski lift anywhere 
you want to go. That's because Jeep 
4-wheel drive gives you traction on hills you us 
to be afraid to meet. 

Combine that with the 
highest ground clear- 
ance and lowest center 
of gravity of any com- 
parable 4-wheel drive 
vehicle, and you have a 
car that seems to climb 
up, over and around 
the toughest, most 

slippery terrain _ M 

imaginable without 
losing its balance. 

And the Commando is built to last. Take 
the engine block, for instance. It's made 
of iron alloy. That not only makes it 
durable, but efficient, too. And 
since it's lighter, it 
saves on front 
suspension and ' 
tire wear. 

The heavy steel 
frame is both welded 
and riveted. This makes 
the Commando strong 
enough for the toughest off- 
road situations. 

But the Commando is one tough 
little brute you can live with comfortably. 
Bucket seats are fully 
foam-molded. Not 
just padded like the 
others. And you can^ 
have such options 
as power brakes, 
power steering, 
and automatic trans-” 
mission. And the only 
V-6 engine you'll find in 
a 4-wheel drive vehicle. 

Want to find out more 
about the Commando? Drift over to your 
Jeep dealer for a test drive. 





The toughest 
4-letter word on wheels. 



n jeep 



Products from American Motors 






LETTERS 



EUROPEAN PRIMER 

Having skied in Switzerland this past 
summer, I just had to write to tell you 
how much I enjoyed John Jerome’s 
truthful article: (“Europe: A Rook- 
ie’s Primer,” September, 1970). It 
brought back many enjoyable memo- 
ries which I hope all Americans who 
travel abroad can share. I too feel like 
a snob who has learned to cope. 

Diane Bagnall 
Eastchester, N.Y. 

With all due respect to John Jerome’s 
prolific typewriter, his article on a 
rookie in Europe left me suspicious. 

Under "Beds,” Jerome writes that 
the cover you usually get is a “puff.” 
Wow! In every Germanic language, 
puff is the accepted vernacular for a 
“house.” I mean the kind of house that 
ain’t no home. Didn't John get some 
funny looks when he checked into the 
local puff with his wife? 

Norman Kingsley 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Yes, but he learned to cope. —Ed. 

EASTERN PRIMER 

Bravo to A! Greenberg for telling it 
like it really is (“The East: Primer For 
Masochists,” September, 1970). As a 
former Westerner, I couldn’t agree 
more. My enthusiasm for skiing has 
dwindled in three years of fighting the 
ice, crowds, line-crashing, and foul 
weather of the Eastern slopes. 

Let the powder stay in the West: 
it would be wasted on the average East- 
ern skier who prefers the hard-packed 
groomed hill. 

However, as he says, the New Eng- 
land winter is picturesque, and those 
farmhouses-turned-lodges are cozy. Af- 
ter a harrowing day of ice-skiing, it’s 
comforting to know you’ve survived 
another day to go back to that deli- 
cious home-cooked dinner. And thanks 
for the tip on cross-country skiing. 
That’s for me. But I wish he’d write an 
article on what to do with yourself in 
the lodge all day when you’ve had it, 
but the rest of your family still wants 
to ski. 

Mrs. Louis Garbrecht, Jr. 
New Canaan, Conn. 

WESTERN PRIMER 

I loved John Henry Auran’s “The 
West: Primer For Powder (September, 
1970). It was really “chuckle, chuckle, 
good.” But 1 have one slight demurrer. 
There is one place you can stay and 
not need an automobile: the Lodge or 



the Inn at Sun Valley. Of course, you 
have to make do with five and a half 
places to eat, or else take a cab into 
Ketchum. 

I enjoyed A1 Greenberg’s piece on 
the East, too. When he said that in 
Colorado, you rarely get snow at much 
less than 7,000 feet, it occurred to me 
that I have never actually seen snow 
in Denver, though I have been there 
on several New Year's Days when we 
used to commute back and forth to 
New York. Here in Idaho, if we get 
snow at 7,000 feet, we almost always 
have it at 5,000 feet. Frequently there 
is more down in Hailey than there is 
here in Sun Valley. I wonder why. 

Dorice Taylor 
Sun Valley, Ida. 

NOT WILEY’S BINDING 

I appreciate your inclusion of the Wiley 
binding in your recent article (“The 
New Bindings,” September, 1970). 
However, the photographs identified as 
of the Wiley binding were of some 
other make. 



Philip K. Wiley, M.D. 
Traverse City, Mich. 




Apologies to Dr. Wiley. The binding 
incorrectly identified as his was actu- 
ally the Miller M-lll. Above is what 
the Wiley really looks like— Ed. 

NOT ENOUGH CONTAINERS 

The first issue of SKIING makes all the 
hot summer breezes bearable. But you 
lied in your report on Mt. Snow’s beer 
bust (“Skiing Scene,” September 1970). 
If the area handed out 500 lift tickets 
and each skier supplied 100 beer con- 
tainers, then 50,000 containers, not 
5,000 would have been swapped. 

Francis J. Powers 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Reader Powers found that zero we 
dropped in the composing room.— Ed. 

SNOWSHOE TOSTENSEN? 

It was with great interest that my 
family and I read Doug Pfeiffer’s ac- 
count of his visit to the grave of Snow- 
shoe Thompson (“Memo,” September, 
1970). You see, John A. Thompson 
was our great uncle by his marriage to 
Agnes Singleton who was the sister of 
our great grandfather. 

Not very many people know that 
Snowshoe was really christened John 
Tostensen. I have the actual christening 



record in the parish registers of Tinn, 
Telemark, Norway. His father was 
Tosten Olsen and his mother Gro 
Johnsdotter. In the patronymic system 
used in the Scandinavian countries, 
Johnsen would now be the accepted 
way of recording Johnsdotter. 

1 am sending along a number of bio- 
graphical facts that 1 have compiled 
about my favorite great uncle. We need 
more men of his caliber in this old 
world, don’t you agree? 

Elma S. Bradshaw 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs. Bradshaw’s fascinating mono- 
graph will be perused avidly for more 
details about Snowshoe Tostensen. We 
agree, the world could use more of his 
caliber, no matter how you spell their 
names.— Ed. 

WHAT ABOUT KNEISSL? 

I’m a serious skier who skis on Kneissl 
skis. As I was reading your serious 
magazine, I noticed a serious flaw: you 
left out Kneissl skis (“Skis, The New 
Crop,” September, 1970). I feel, as 
Karl Schranz does, that Kneissl’s White 
Star Super is more than an ordinary 
ski, and I noticed a lot of ordinary skis 
in your article. How come? 

Jon Pyle 

San Mateo, Calif. 

The article in question was a review of 
the new models. Kneissl’ s very fine skis 
were unchanged from the previous sea- 
son. Karli won the World Cup on them 
in 68-69 and again in 69-70. He and 
Mr. Kneissl probably saw no serious 
reason to change. Our September 
“ what’s new” reviews of equipment are 
merely descriptive, not evaluative. For 
our evaluation of current skis, new and 
old ( including Kneissl), see our ski tests 
in this and forthcoming issues.— Ed. 

WHAT’S A WHEELIE? 

Just what is a jet Christie and a 
“wheelie” that you talked about in your 
Spring issue (“Letters,” Spring, 1970)? 
Also, did you have an article about the 
Look Grand Prix binding? If so, how 
can I obtain it? 

David J. Kaleta 
Itasca, III. 

In a jet christie, you initiate the turn 
by a quick edge set, allowing the skis 
to shoot ahead while the body moves 
towards the center of the turn. Very 
often, the fronts of the skis come off 
the snow. Hence “ wheelies ” from the 
cycling term where the front wheel is 
lifted off the ground. The Look 
Nevada-Grand Prix combination was 
described in Gordon Lipe’s “Know 
Your Bindings” series in our Decem- 
ber, 1967 issue. Reprints are available 
at $.50 each. Write Ziff-Davis Service 
Division, Dept. SB, 595 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. I0012-Ed. 
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USA EAST: AMERICAN SKI CORP. 22 SOUTHWEST INDUSTRIAL PARK, WESTWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 02090 
USA WEST: ANGLO-SCANDINAVIAN CORPORATION, 856 MITTEN ROAD, BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 94010 
CANADA: HARVEY DODDS LTD. 




F1SCHERGLASS. 

When you really want to cut it. 
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Fischerglass is a new term 
in the age-old tradition of superior 
Austrian craftsmanship. 

It stands for fiberglass flex- 
ibility, put together with typical 
Fischer finesse. 

And it means fantastic re- 
sponsiveness, the kind you can 
feel working at every twisting turn. 

Fischerglass skis are indi- 
vidually tailored to match your 
current skills. But they’re ready to 
handle your most daring aspira- 
tions as well. 

Here's why: 

Their lightning-fast run- 
ning bases are made of remark- 
able P-Tex — the hardest, quickest 
and most rugged base material 
ever to schuss a tricky trail. 



And their ultra-hard L- 
shaped edges score high ratings 
on the Rockwell scale. Which sim- 
ply means they're tough enough 
to bite into any ice or hardpack. 

Besides, they're equipped 
with a layer of shock-absorbent 
Neoprene rubber to hush vibra- 
tions while providing the extra 
flex for wedeling a nerve-tingling 
slope. 

So, if you really want to cut 
it — and we mean cut it — these 
are the skis you'll want to step 
onto! 

FISCHER SUPERGLASS. The tOp 
of the line, the one that put guts 
back into the “hot ski” cliche. 
In RSL, SL and Combi models. 
SI 80.00. 



fischer glass gt. The per- 
fect all-around sport ski. The one 
that offers the greatest perform- 
ance-to-dollar ratio ever. $145.00. 

fischer 707. The one that 
sounds like a jet . . . because it 
performs like one. SI 20.00, with a 
Junior edition at $85.00. 

FISCHER SILVERGLASS. The On- 

target recreational ski that's 
geared to get you off on the right 
track. With Silverglass Senator 
for $95.00. Silverglass Pioneer for 
$75.00. And Silverglass Racer for 
$65.00. 

GREAT GEAR FOR GOOD SPORTS 




FOR A FREE CATALOG WRITE GARCIA SKI C0RP . 100 GALWAT PLACE. TEANECK, NEW JERSET 07666 
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The /he-ing and lle-ing 
it better in /jportalm Aueoter/. 



These very together sweaters from Austria will bring out the best in her and the beast 
in him. He’s in for a very soft touch when she wears her pure Merino wool fitted 
pullover. And he’s going to move a little better on the slopes; and a little faster off, in his 
racy shirt sweater. Sportalm’s many fashion firsts deliver extraordinary import features 
at ordinary domestic prices. Sportalm’s Merino wool will keep its shape and yours; 
patterns are knitted, not cut to shape; knitted 
together, not sewn together. And, oh yes -if you’re 
wearing a Sportalm Sweater, just be careful. 

You could just get the wool pulled over your eyes. 



SpOERiM 

□ ’/o/koPorrott/hiCo. 
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MUNICH 




Lufthansa -to Munich - 
to the best of the Alps. 



Kitzbuhel. Innsbruck. St. Anton. 
Berchtesgaden. Only Lufthansa has 
direct 747 service to Munich, close 
to the choicest slopes of Austria 
and Germany (starting November 1st). 

With Lufthansa as your Alpine 
guide, you'll not only be in the center 
of the Alps, you'll be in the center 
of the action. 

On our Ski the Alps Tour #90 you 
can ski two different Alpine regions 
for as little as $360. Choose any 
two famous resorts ranging from 
Badgastein to St. Moritz. 

Or spend Christmas skiing (Tour 
#91 ) from $381 . Leave New York 
December 1 8, 1 9, or 20 and spend two 



or three weeks at the resort of your 
choice. And what a choice: Badgastein, 
Davos, Garmisch, Grindelwald, 
Innsbruck, Kitzbuhel, Klosters, Lech, 
Obergurgl, St. Anton, St. Christoph, 

St. Moritz, Verbier, Zell am See, 
Zermatt, or Ztirs. 

And our service doesn't stop at the 
airport. The moment you step off the 
plane, our Ski-Bus Special is waiting 
to speed you directly to Kitzbuhel, 
Innsbruck, or the Arlberg region. Land 
at Munich after breakfast and be on 
the slopes in the afternoon. 

Before you choose, mail the coupon 
now for full information on all the 
Lufthansa ski tours. 



I 

| Lufthansa German Airlines Dopi. J - 1 1-0 
| 410 Park Ave„ New York, N.Y. 10022 

I Please give me detailed information on ski tours. 



Name 


















My Travel Agent is 







© Lufthansa 

German Airlines 



Tour prices based on 14-21 day. 15 passenger G.l.T. Economy 
Class Fare, from New York, when applicaolc. Land arrangements 
based on each of two people traveling together. In none of the 
tours do you have to form the group. Tour prices subject 
to revision due to fare changes beyond our control. 



LETTER FRORl JflPRR 

By 0. THOMAS HAYES III 



T he Japanese are among the world’s 
most prolific and sophisticated tourists. 
In turn, they are certainly among the 
world’s best hosts. Unlike many coun- 
tries, Japan is based on such a stalwart 
culture and set of beliefs that it does 
not fawn before Western invasion. She 
is beautifully different and, to some, 
perplexing. Visiting Japan is like ski- 
ing: The neophyte must learn to accept 
graciously a little uncertainty and em- 
barrassment before advancing to the 
thrills and enjoyment. 

My visit to Japan was courtesy of 
the United States Navy. Shortly after 
we docked at Yokosuka last spring, 
several phone calls— an adventure in it- 
self— indicated that skiing might still 
be possible at an area called Nikko, 
north of Tokyo. So, armed with only 
doozo (please) and domo arigato 
(thank you very much), I presented 
myself at the ticket window of the 
Yokosuka railroad station and asked 
for a one-way to Ueno, the jumping-off 
point in Tokyo for northern Japan. 

You may think it presumptuous to 
travel 12.000 miles and expect a ticket 
agent in a remote seaport to understand 
English, but he did and also was able 
to point me toward the train to Tokyo. 
1 found, subsequently, that many Jap- 
anese know some English, but lack of 
proficiency may make them unwilling 
to use it. This occasional reluctance on 
their part stems purely from a desire 
to avoid embarrassment when they feel 
they may not be able to assist you. 
They want very much to live up to 
their reputation for hospitality and 
politeness. 

At the station, I had my first en- 
counter with the Japanese rush hour. 
The huge crowds line up in neat, 
equally spaced lines along the platform 
—a New York subway rider’s dream. 
But when the train pulls in for its very 
brief stop, bedlam breaks loose in the 
rush for the doors. It's every man for 
himself; women, children, and timid 
foreigners beware! 

As the train wound its way up the 
west coast of Tokyo Bay, 1 had a 
chance to study my fellow travelers. 
The businessmen commuters appeared 
very staid in their black suits, white 
shirts, and black ties. Not a single pin 
stripe broke the color line. Black is the 
status color of high class— even black 
cars carry a premium price in Japan. 
More interesting were men, clad only 
in light kimonos and noisy, stilt-like 



wooden sandals, who boarded the train 
at several local stops. They were on 
their way to the public bath houses, 
which remain popular despite the avail- 
ability of modern conveniences. Com- 
munal bathing is actually more of a 
means of relaxed socializing than an 
exercise in sanitation, although if you 
have bacchanalian visions of this cus- 
tom, you’re going to be quite dis- 
appointed. The Japanese maintain the 
height of decorum through expert use 
of a small towel. 

Through the window I caught 
glimpses of Japan: Highly groomed 
farms with delicate rice paper dwell- 
ings provided a sharp contrast with the 
fortress-like factories, and as we cut 
through the heart of Tokyo, these gave 
way to highly imaginative and ex- 
tremely attractive buildings of diverse 
shapes— round, triangular, concave, and 
some even square. Quite a contrast to 
the straight-sided uniformity of New 
York City! 

At Ueno, I was faced with three 
problems: to find the head, get break- 
fast, and to locate the train to Nikko. 
The first two were solved by following 
the appropriate crowds, and the third 
was taken care of when someone 
steered me to the right platform. Any 
doubts I had about the right train and 
my skiing prospects were evaporated 
by the swarms of skiers heading to- 
ward the train. 

After crossing the plains north of 
Tokyo, the terrain changed abruptly as 
we reached the foothills of the moun- 
tain range which contains Nikko Na- 
tional Park. Climbing continuously, the 
train curled along the Naiya river 
gorge, here and there squeezing its way 
between rock towers. Small farms and 
tree-shrouded compounds nested on 
the hillsides. With a brilliant sun spread 
across the ever-changing scenery, it 
was as if a Hiroshige wood block print 
had come to life. Gradually, the 
patches of snow grew larger, the ter- 
rain became more rugged, almost pri- 
meval, with protruding crags, ominous 
overhangs, and evergreen forest. After 
a magnificent two-and-a-half-hour ride, 
1 arrived at Nikko. 

As the other skiers dashed for the 
slopes, railroad personnel took pity on 
this poor foreigner who had no place to 
stay. After several calls, they made res- 
ervations at the Kappaso Lodge and 
placed me in a taxi along with instruc- 
tions to the driver. As we wound 



through Nikko, a small town of about 
20,000 composed mainly of two-story 
weathered-wood structures, 1 could see 
streets and shops bustling with skiers. 
Out on the highway up the valley, the 
ski area was visible in the distance. 

About five miles out of town, the 
driver pulled over to a small country 
store and motioned me to get out. He 
explained his problem— me— to the 
woman proprietor. She headed me 
down a trail across a snowy meadow to 
a group of large fir trees; there was still 
no lodge in sight. I found myself per- 
spiring heavily from the uncertainty of 
my situation and from the weight of 
my bag, which I was dragging through 
the deep snow. Much to my relief, I 
found the Kapposo— a sturdy A-frame 
that looked as if it should be at Stowe 
rather than Nikko— snuggled into the 
evergreen semi-circle. I walked to the 
porch, took off my boots per Japanese 
custom, and opened the sliding door. 

Apparently, not even Japanese po- 
liteness requires one to stand in stock- 
inged feet in the snow, nor could it 
halt the flood of laughter which greeted 
me. A young girl came to the rescue, 
inviting me to a polished log stool. 
Almost before I was settled, I found 
myself holding a cup of steaming green 
tea, the traditional symbol of welcome, 
and had the undivided attention of 
three generations of Japanese feminin- 
ity. The eldest, wrinkled and sturdy as 
if she were chipped out of these moun- 
tains, served as the cleaning woman. 
The mother and her daughter, Mikko, 
managed the Kappaso. Mikko had two 
years of high school English and spoke 
well, although with a limited vocabu- 
lary. Unusual words or concepts re- 
quired a humorous conference and 
pantomime. 

Downstairs, the Kappaso is a typical 
ski lodge with a wooden picnic table 
for meals, ski posters on the bulkheads, 
and comfortable furniture scattered 
about. The living quarters on the upper 
floor are traditional: sliding doors of 
wood and paper, totami mat floors un- 
encumbered by furnishings, beds and 
chests hidden behind sliding panels. 
Elimination of the insignificant is the 
gospel of Japanese design. For all this, 
plus two meals a day, the charge was 
1,500 yen or $4.17. 

The next morning, Mikko went with 
me to the slopes. Renting of skis, boots, 
and poles presented an amusing lan- 
(continued on page 46) 
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We doiit consider your 
first boot a beginner’s 
boot. 

A beginner’s boot? What is that? Just any old thing to learn in 
until you get good enough to get a better pair! Baloney! 

We don’t believe there is such an animal. 

What we do believe is that your first boot better be the best 
you can buy, because your first pair of boots is, perhaps, 
the most crucial part of your ski equipment. Crucial, if you want to 
learn ski techniques and control almost automatically. 

So that’s what we make. The best boots you can buy, the 
first time out. Boots that fit so superbly and feel so comfortable, 
you can ski longer periods while learning. Boots that 

E ve you so much good, strong support, they may just be the 
st boots you’ll ever want to buy. 

For example, our Val Gardena. Injection-molded, polyurethane 
beauties, with snug, inner boots that support and rigidly reinforce you 
in all the right places. Molded, waterproof soles are constructed 
for positive edge control. 5 buckles with multiple, precision 
adjustments, and spring action get you in and out, quickly and easily. 

If the Val Gardena, at $89.95*, seems a little steep the first 
time out, we make 6 other models from $34.95 to $69.95. And the 
Gemini, an ultra-rigid, injection-molded, 2 buckle boot 
with a 5 buckle span of adjustments for $125. 

Each one is what we believe a boot for beginners should be. 



San Marco 

Consumer Division Brunswick Corporation 




*suggested retail prices. 
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Your Olin Ski Dealer studies skis 

He wants to be sure he guides you 
onto the skis best for you. 

The new Olin Mark I is a superb 
fiberglass recreational ski with the 
built-in encouragement to ski better. 

Beginners like the light weight. Lear 
to turn sooner. 

Intermediates develop their style. 

Advanced -intermediates ski the 
toughest runs on the mountain without 
fighting for their lives. 

The Mark I is strong... 
and responsive in all snow conditions. 
Suggested retail $155. 



OLIN SKIS 



AUTHORIZED DEALER 
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Henke Plastic • 
Fantastic! 




Floating through the powder. Pounding 
down the boiler plate. Either way, every way, 
your Henke Plastic Boots turn in a 
fantastic performance. 

Henke's advanced plastic construction is in 
the finest Swiss boot-making tradition. 
Shown left is the Henke Plastic Toronado 
for men and ladies, featuring the shock 
absorbing anatomic Henke foot bed, $1 1 5. 
Shown right is the Henke Plastic Parallel for 
men available in black, red and blue, $110. 



HenUe 



WORN BY THE 



Write for catalog: Henke Overseas. Inc.. 1 Westchester Plaza. Elmsford. New York 10523; 
82 Dorman Ave.. San Francisco. California 94124; 

2525 West Eighth Ave.. Denver. Colorado 80204; 

Canada: Northsport, Ltd. Province of Quebec 
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In Living Color! 



V. 




Colorful Fashion Plastics by Henke. 

Luxuriously lined with beaver lamb for warmth and comfort. 
In 7 fashion color combinations: 
red, blue, mustard, black, silver, bronze, grey. 



Write for Catalog: Henke Overseas, Inc., 1 Westchester Plaza, Elmsford. New York 10523; 

82 Dorman Ave., San Franscisco. California 94124; 2525 West Eighth Ave., Denver, Colorado 80204; Canada: Northsport, Ltd. Province of Quebec 
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set "works' as a smgteTiim laiBBWBjMem, inde 

ski. ent of the unpredictable ski boot. No notching or 
anging binding (fiction. hardware required. Easy to mount and adjust. By 
mbinedwitfwnoisture^ir^m^^an^^ Jest, Gertsch rates first. 

Distributed exclusively by Henke Overseas. Inc. Write for Illustrated booklet. 

Pleza, Elmsford, New York 10623; 82 Dorman Ave., San Francisco, California 94124; 2525 West Eighth Ave., Denver, Colorado 80204 
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The patented Gertsch Release Plate 

— s-s-s-^n 



This is why Gertsch makes skiing safer. 



Constant Release Factors— The unique Gertsch Re- 
lease Plate eliminates the variables that cause un- 
predictable releases. It provides instead constant, 
measurable factors that assure reliable release action 
all the time. 



All-Way Release Action— Gertsch 6D provides a 
complete binding system of interacting components 
that permits reliable release action in all directions. 



Shock-Absorbing Elasticity— A built-in "snap back" 
feature absorbs the shock of sudden checks and 
moguls without activating unnecessary releases, still 
releases when critical factor is exceeded. 



Single Central Adjustment— The Gertsch Release 
System is easy to mount, easy to adjust. One central 
adjustment, performed during mounting, does it. 
Just set it— and forget it. 



Built-In Friction Eliminator— A specially-designed 
Teflon-coated strip keeps friction to a measurable 
minimum, facilitating action of the release plate re- 
gardless of weight placement. 

Superior Edge Control— The Gertsch Release Plate 
eliminates play between boot and binding. Boots 
can be locked firmly onto skis without wobble, with- 
out sacrificing elasticity. 

Gertsch Boot Protection— No physical modification 
of boots required. No notching, no hardware, no 
attachments needed. And Gertsch is easy to get into 
or out of before and after skiing. 




RELEASE SYSTEM 



Distributed exclusively by Henke Overseas. Inc. 

East: 1 Westchester Plaza. Elmsford, New York 10523 
Rockies: 2525 West Eighth Ave., Denver, Colo. 80204 
West: 82 Dorman Avenue. San Francisco. California 94124 




his ecrobatics with Gertsch exclusively 
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out there you need us baby 



There is nothing deadlier than that classically beautiful clear APRES-Refresher cologne to stimulate your skin and leave 

winter day. On the slopes, the wind, sun and nippy tempera- it cool and tingling and nicely fragrant. Use it after the bath, 

tures will really do you in. Since it's our business to protect shower and after ski. 

skiers, like Billy Kidd, America's Gold Medal Winner, SURE TAN'-Helps get a smooth, healthy winter tan 

here's what we suggest to protect you. • « - - - without burning. t 

HIGH ALTITUDE'" CREAM-Maximum security ^ i CLEAR LIP GLOSS-Lots of medication and sun- 
against windburn and chapping on the coldest moun- f screen to give lips super protection, super softness, 

tain top, on the coldest day. ' r SNOW TAN-Smooth it on indoors or out. It'll give 

WEATHERPROOFER-Clear pomade with medication ? = E you a deep, rich bronzing. You’ll be as brown as a ski 

and moisturizer plus an effective sun-screen to keep instructor. 

your nose, and chin from chapping, cracking or V/VA y KRISTI-Colorless lip pomade for "he and she" ski- 
burning. ers. Slicks over to help prevent chapping or cracking. 

Bonne Ben 

Bonne Bell. The Official Cosmetic of the U.S. Ski Team. If we can protect Billy Kidd, we can protect you. 
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This is the principle. The principle that TYROLIA uses to build 
their release bindings. You're secure because they hold securely. 
In deep snow, on hard packed snow, at every speed, for every kind of skiing. 

And you're secure because they open securely. Just at the 
right moment. When you must get out. And you can count on it! 




JSA EAST: American Ski Corp. 22 Southwest 
ndustrial Park, Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
JSA WEST: Anglo-Scandinavian Corporation, 
356 Mitten Road, Burlingame, California 94010 
CANADA: Harvey Dodds Ltd. 



yrolia ski bindings are manufactured under the most careful supervision of highly qualified technicians. Tyrolia models shown: toe '500' and heel clix 90’ 

lowever, no release binding can be taken as a guarantee to prevent all accidents. 
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This is Karl Schranz as you’ve 
never seen him before. Get to know 
him. In “Karli — The World of Karl 
Schranz” ... a highly personal, 
fascinating film portrait of this ex- 
citing two-time World Cup winner. 

See him in the middle of elite- 
class skiing action. Training, 
preparing before each race, ap- 
proaching the course in his indi- 
vidual way, receiving his trophies, 
and the press. And every action 
punctuated by Karli's own thoughts 
and those of the people who sur- 
round him. 

See him in his home — the private 
Karli with his family and friends, in 
the carefree summer atmosphere 
of St. Anton. 

The camera moves with Karli 
through the 1969-70 racing circuit: 
from the Hahnenkamm at Kitzbuhel 
through the Emile Allais Grand Prix 
at Megeve — from the triumphant 
FIS Games at Val Gardena to the 
North American events at Grouse 
Mountain and Heavenly Valley. And 
all of it seen through the eyes of 
this amazing skier. 

You can make a date to meet 
the champion. "Karli — The World 
of Karl Schranz" will be shown at 
each of the six International Ski 
Shows, October through Novem- 
ber, at San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, and 
Boston. Don’t miss him! 

"Karli — The World of Karl 
Schranz" is available to ski clubs, 
ski schools, and other organiza- 
tions — free of charge — after Sep- 
tember 15, 1970. 



Write: 

"Karli” 

Box 6,3. Dept. M 
Elmsford, New York 
10583 

Sponsored by: 

Henke Overseas, Inc. 
Saska-Parrott Ski Co. 
Swissair 
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JAPAN (continued from pane 36) 
guage problem, but that was soon over- 
come. I might caution you, though, that 
a large American might have difficulty 
in finding equipment big enough at 
some of the out-of-the-way areas not 
usually frequented by Americans. Lift 
tickets are a lesser problem. You pay 
by the ride— 60 yen or 1 6 cents per ride 
or 300 yen or 80 cents for a six-ride 
coupon book. The use of American 
dollars or large yen notes for this pur- 
pose is not going to endear you to the 
waiting crowds. 

Mikko insisted on staying with me 
as I went through my warmup paces on 
the beginner slope— not that I wanted 
to get rid of her. You will find that if a 
Japanese assists you, you become his 
charge until he is sure you can fend 
for yourself. Not only that, I am sure 
she alerted all of her friends that a 
round-eyed gaijin (foreigner) was on 
the slopes. Knowing smiles came from 
people I was later to meet back at the 
Kappaso. 

The snow was a little slow, but in ex- 
cellent condition despite the warm sun. 
A solid-packed base was covered with 
a recent fall of four or five inches, not 
unusual at Nikko, which has a reli- 
able December-through-March season. 
Conditions were even better on the 
higher slopes. 

From the top of this Oriental world, 
the view is magnificent. Sharp, craggy 
mountains ripple like white-cap waves 
in all directions. Nikko is based on a 
high, three-fingered ridge which falls 
off into a river valley. This provides a 
vertical drop of 3,000 feet, which is 
serviced by 15 lifts in three tiers. The 
lifts run along the ridge lines with the 
slopes pitching off to either side. Most 
runs are of the Alpine variety, with de- 
ceptively steep gradients. Rivulet val- 
leys twist and turn in a myriad of direc- 
tions. All in all, an adequate variety 
of skiing challenges— made even more 
challenging for me by the absence of 
international trail signs. 

The lift system also has its share of 
Oriental mystique. Each line of lifts up 
the mountain is run semi-independent 
of the others. As far as 1 could deter- 
mine, there was no such thing as an 
all-area day ticket. Every ride required 
fumbling with the coupon book or in- 
volved the bother of buying a fresh 
supply. This tends to discourage the 
skier from exploring the whole moun- 
tain. All the lifts are single chairs with 
long waiting lines seemingly perma- 
nently attached— a situation cheerfully 
exploited by the beer and soft drink 
vendors who arc strategically located 
along the queue. Despite the snail pace 
of the lines, the skiers arc patient and 
cheerful as they llounder up the steep 
and clumsy approaches to the lifts. 

The Japanese are a hearty, athletic 
people who pursue excellence with fer- 
vor. The result is a good number of 



fine, dedicated skiers. As in the United 
States, most are of the undcr-30 group, 
although every generation was repre- 
sented and many families could be 
seen skiing together. Several times, I 
was overtaken by blitzing banzai 
charges with shouts of a-bu-nai (dan- 
ger or look out), mi-gi no hoo (on the 
right) and hi-da-ri no hoo (on your 
left). Peaceful Nikko is actually an 
undercover training ground for future 
Kamikaze pilots. They brought back 
fond memories of ratpacking down the 
Nosedive at Stowe. 

Later in the afternoon. Mikko and I 
dropped down to the lower tier for a 
break at one of the A-frame watering 
holes. The barley-and-hops-for-lunch 
bunch had already gathered for re- 
freshments. Despite their ferociousness 
on the slopes, they were a pleasant 
group; skiing tends to soften the 
starchy formality from the Japanese 
personality, and with the good condi- 
tions of that day, everyone was in high 
spirits. Soon we were deeply involved 
—or as deeply as we could get involved 
with the language barrier— in an ani- 
mated discussion of skiing, politics, 
and the differences between Japan and 
the United States. Then it was back to 
the slopes. 

It was nearly five o’clock before 
darkness closed the lift lines. Back at 
the Kappaso, heavy boots were traded 
for slippers. It was time to start apres- 
ski. Japanese style. 

Pre-dinner activities are what you 
would expect in a typical American 
lodge. With liquid cheer to lubricate 
the way, the earlier arrivals absorbed 
the newcomers with news of skiing 
conditions, small talk about their ad- 
ventures. and gossip about mutual ac- 
quaintances. To keep the atmosphere 
lively, the girls kept the turntable busy, 
alternating American and Japanese 
rock and pop music. 

For the evening meal, steaming bean 
curd soup, rice, and batter-fried fish 
were spread informally around the 
table.. Mikko instructed me in the use 
of chopsticks, relating the Japanese 
legend that leaving the chopsticks 
sticking in the food is a sign of death. 
In the East, much of the teaching, in- 
cluding the teaching of manners, is 
done through story telling. A very 
effective method. 

As the dinner trailed off into brandy, 
the post-meal calm was shattered by 
the clickcty-clack signaling a Mah Jong 
game. Although of Chinese origin, the 
game is very popular in Japan. A cross 
between gin rummy and dominoes, the 
game is played with 150 tiles called 
winds, dragons, bamboos, circles, and 
llowers and it embodies the oriental 
game characteristics of complexity, 
symbology, and competitive intrigue. 
The gambling stakes can run very high 
in Mah Jong, so make sure you know 
(continued on page 48 ) 
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STATE OF COLORADO. OIV. OF COMMERCE & DEVELOPMENT 

309 State Capitol Bldg., Denver. Colorado 80203 

PLEASE SEND FREE ski information packet, including big new Ski Country 
USA Manual with complete, current details, pictures and prices on all areas, 
accommodations, winter sports events, transportation. 



please print 



ADDRESS. 



CITY. 



.STATE. 



Zip Code essential. Thank you. 



the XII Otyrppic Winter Games^^ffl^jjffijta^ 
chosen as host city for Colorado, Amenc^* 
and the winter sports world. 

We're a skiers' cosmopolis in the high 
country. An ermine-robed carousel of Christie- 
room across fabulous alpine bowls, trails 
a daydream wide, international race courses 
and eiderdown beginners' bashes. A statewid 
magic carpet. 

At your swift service, scores of lifts, double 
chairs, gondolas, snowcats to the, trackless 
Divide and the endless downhill. Storybook 
apr£s in famous resorts, friendly inns and 
gracious restaurants that mix the alpini and 
the pioneer. Deftly. 

Be first. Where the most is. The Spirit of 
'76 begins in ColoradqjjnthJirst-snow '70. <- 

You begin with the'£o.up,on..Er.e.e. 



NOVEMBER 1970 
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THE PENALTY OF 
LEADERSHIP. 

Cubco has been a leader for so long it can’t lay claim to that 
"new girl in town” glamour. And, sometimes, Cubco fans get wooed 
away by a new binding that sports lots of chrome, by a high-price 
import, or by a binding that’s enjoying fame on the racing circuit. 

But the glamour is sometimes short lived. And we’re glad to 
see reports that our prodigal sons have returned. Our Cubco fans 
too often discover the hard way that the tinsel and prestige of a 
high price binding doesn't offset Cubco’s superior releasability. 

They discover that not every binding releases as reliably as 
Cubco from a fall in any direction, a twist, or any upward pull. 

They discover that every binding doesn't have Cubco's super 
convenience when they're putting on their skis or taking them off. 

They discover that not every binding has Cubco's fully visible 
working parts— so they can spot trouble before it starts. In short, 
they discover that Cubco has an awful lot going for it. 

Of course, no binding can guarantee release in all situations. 
However, Cubco fans know that with Cubco they are assured 
of having the greatest release dependability money can buy. 

Over the years there’s been a lot of siren songs. But Cubco 
has lived— and grown— through them all. Because Cubco's 
reputation is built squarely and solidly on the one thing a binding 
is for: releasability. And that is the quality ot leadership. 

4IIBC0- 

STEP-IN BINDINGS — NUTLEY. N.l. 

The formula for safe skiing— the right use of good equipment 

and competent instruction by a certified professional. 

Standard $22.00; Heavy Duty $24.00; Junior $19.50; Black Teflon* Coated Oeiuie $31.00; Strap Free Ski Halter $7.50; Release-Handle Pole $22.00. 
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what’s going on before you become 
involved in a game. 

The other major activity of the eve- 
ning, under the supervision of Mikko, 
was the taking of the bath, with each 
guest taking his turn. Since the bath is 
considered both a privilege and a pleas- 
ure, there is quite a bit of ritual. A low 
stool is provided for the bather while 
he first scrubs himself clean in a tiled 
room. After rinsing himself thoroughly 
with a hand shower, he then settles into 
the steaming hot sunken tub. That par- 
boiled feeling lasts only a few minutes, 
the sweet pain driving away the ten- 
sions of the day. You may make the 
bath hotter, if you dare, but never 
cooler, and you must never drain the 
tub. Revived and relaxed. I stepped out 
of the bath into a light cotton kimono 
and over that donned a heavy padded 
robe that made me feel like a samurai 
warrior. I returned, like the other bath- 
ers, to the Mah Jong game without the 
girlish twitter and embarrassment that 
might be expected in similar circum- 
stances at a Killington lodge. The Japa- 
nese long ago mastered the delicate art 
of living comfortably in close quarters 
and simply ignore, with aplomb, any 
potentially disrupting incident. 

Still aglow with the bath warmth, I 
turned in for the night. The bed or 
fu-ton was already spread over the 
tatami mats. It is essentially a multi- 
layered patchwork quilt and is out- 
standingly comfortable. Zzzzz! 

With the skiing continuing to be ex- 
cellent, I remained in Nikko for sev- 
eral days. This gave me a chance to 
sample the local food and drink. The 
Japanese are connoisseurs of beer and 
have two excellent wines— the rice- 
based sake and grape-based Akadama. 
Westerners beware: Both are more po- 
tent than the wines we’re accustomed 
to. The food tends to be exotic and re- 
quires a spirit of experimentation in 
the visitor if he is to learn to appreci- 
ate it. The Japanese judge food not 
only by its taste and aroma, as we do, 
but also by its texture. One of my favo- 
rite dishes was tender Kobe beef steaks. 

These come from specially bred cattle 
which are fed with beer and which are 
massaged daily. Talk about contented 
cows! 

Even though I had been there only 
a few days, I found it hard to leave 
beautiful Nikko. Even before I reached 
the train station, I had made up my 
mind that I would return. I was so 
pleased, I paid the taxi driver an extra 
100 yen for his trouble. Ten minutes 
later, the driver located me inside the 
station. He thought I had miscounted 
the fare. Only after I insisted that I 
meant to give him the extra yen would 
he keep the tip. The incident was a final 
reminder that Japan is a very foreign 
country. 

I Where-to-buy-it? For your nearest ski shop, call SKIING'ii 
I BUY-LINE. 800-553 9550, toll tree. Details on last page. 1 







The Strato 102. 

For the guy who hates 
to lose. 




Distributed in Canada by Raymond Lanctot, Ltd., Montreal 



Let’s face it. You enter competition to win. 
After all, that's what makes it a race. 

But victory isn't easy. It takes things like 
agility, determination and confidence. 
Confidence both in your ability and 
your equipment. 

With the Strato 102 you can be 
confident. It's the world's finest racing ski. 
And the record shows it. Last season 
Strato 102 took medals in every event at 
Val Gardena (1 0 in all). Stole the show at 
the World Cup. Won more races in 
international competition than all other skis 
combined. But that’s not all. It's used by 
more competitive skiers than any other 
It's endorsed by the French National 
Team. And by medal winners from 
Switzerland, America, Canada and Poland. 

Why such a heavy following? Because 
this one's got a racing personality all its 
own. A one-piece, bonded, metal edge 
gives it better flex. So it’s great in 
powder. Varied-weave fiberglass provides 
ideal torque resistance. So it grabs on 
ice. And over sixty years of racing 
technology does the rest. 

Strato 102. The racing machine. 

For the guy who hates to lose. 



ROSSIGNOL 

the Racing Machine 



Products of © 1970 Wolverine World Wide, Inc., Rockford, Michigan 49341. Hush Puppies® shoes, hats; Wolverine® shoes, boots, gloves, caps; 

WOLVERINE Rossignol™ skis; Trappeur™ski boots; Wolverine/Killy aprSs ski boots, gloves, helmets; Bates Floaters.® Phi Bates shoes; Sioux 

wo*..o wid. Mox® moccasins, slippers; Trendsetter sandals, boots; Verde® shoes; Clarino® poromeric upper material; Pigskin by Wolverine.® 



Collect Butterflies! 




Virgin wool. 
Nylon 
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The GTA and Strato AR 
If you’re skier enough. 




Distributed in Canada by Raymond Lanctot. Ltd., Montreal 



Maybe you're not ready for these racing 
machines. But then, maybe you are. 

You don’t have to be an Olympic champ. 
But, these Rossignols are for experts. 

For the recreational skier who really 
appreciates the way a ski performs. Wants 
a racing capability. Knows how to use it. 

Take the GTA. Your penchant for the 
avant garde couldn't ask for more. 
Because this racing machine unfurls your 
true colors. Hot red, white and blue stripes 
for show. And a revolutionary new 
construction— a hollow core structure 
creates a homogeneous bond between 
fiberglass and metal. So it skis like 
fiberglass. Lasts like metal. Tested and 
proved by the Swiss National Ski Team. 
The GTA. It skis even better than it looks. 

Or. ski Strato AR. the full race all-round.: 
Built to take all you can give. Like the 
Strato 1 02, but softer torque and flex. 

Top metal edges for scrape protection, 
and a combi side-cut. 

The GTA and Strato AR. Two more 
racing machines from Rossignol. If you're 
skier enough, one should have your name 
on it. Why not take a test drive soon? 



ROSSIGNOL 

the Racing Machine 



Products of © 1970 Wolverine World Wide. Inc., Rockford. Michigan 49341. Hush Puppies* shoes, hats; Wolverine* shoes, boots, gloves, caps; 

WOLVER | N E Rossignol™ skis; Trappeur™ ski boots; Wolverine/Killy apr6s ski boots, gloves, helmets; Bates Floaters.* Phi Bates shoes; Sioux 

»o»o Mox® moccasins, slippers; Trendsetter sandals, boots; Verde* shoes; Clarmo* poromeric upper material; Pigskin by Wolverine.* 





Corky Fowler knows 



is the only way to fly. 



Think Stole 



Take any pair of Edelweiss pants, pull one leg across your back. 
And pull. Tense. Strain. 

Hard as you can. 

Our guarantee: 

you can not break the seam. Because every Edelweiss seam 
is chain sewn, under stress. Once, then twice. 

No matter how high yob fly (or low you snow plow). 

Pick Edelweiss. It's beautiful. 



TACOMA. WASHING TON 



Stratix 112, Stratoflex 



Concorde, Strato Junior. 



Four speeds forward. 




ROSSIGNOL 

the Racing Machine 



Distributed in Canada by Raymond Lanctot, Ltd., Montreal 



You'd rather have a more popularly 
priced racing machine? Then one of the; 
Rossignols is just your speed. 

Stratix 112. "The best dollar value 
fiberglass ski in the U.S.," says a leading 
ski magazine. We’ll buy that. Stratix 
captures much of the agility and respor 
siveness that make the Rossignol Strato 
what it is today: The racing ski to own. 

Stratoflex, too, offers the muscle and 
grace of more expensive Rossies. It's a 
great recreational ski. Racy orange. 

It looks it. Excellent on ice. Easy on 
powder. It skis it. Sandwich construction 
and top metal edges provide brute- 
strength durability. 

Concorde. New name. New ski. 

An economy racing machine made 
possible only by Rossignol's increased 
production capacity. Ideal for beginners, 
intermediates. 

Strato Junior. The youth ski with 
construction identical to the famous 
Rossignol Strato 102. Unique ratio 
between torque and flex makes it the 
ultimate racing machine. Easy in powder 
Gripping on ice. Impossible? Not for 
the Strato Junior. Ski it and you could be 
ticketed for speeding on the slopes. 



Produca O 1970 Wolverine World Wide, Inc., Rockford, Michigan 49341. Hush Puppies* shoes, hats: Wolverine* shoes, boots, gloves, caps; 

Wy U* a W I N B Rossignol™ skis; Trappeur™ ski boots; Wolverine/Killy aprds ski boots, gloves, helmets; Bates Floaters,* Phi Bates shoes; Sioux 

WWW world wior Mox* moccasins, slippers; Trendsetter sandals, boots; Verde* shoes: Clarino* poromeric upper material; Pigskin by Wolverine.* 




• ls/n‘it Skiwear may also 

be worn for 
skiing . 



Chances are, you’ll wear Aspen 
as much off the slopes as you will on. 

That's the beautiful thing about it. 

Because this year's collection does more 
than just mal^e you feel warm and comfortable. 

It ma\es you feel free and feminine. 
You can choose from a harvest of sizes 
and colors. And today styles that go on forever. 

Aspen S\iwear. Tvjext to your s\in, 
it’s the most beautiful thing you'll have on. 




Hideaway jacket #01 149, Retail $56.00; 

Sizes— small, medium, large, little larger. Colors- 
Beige, Powder, Alpen Gold, Scarlet, Jy[avy. 

Pin-stripe pants #06 121, Retail $50.00. Q5Q0p|^^ 

Lady Crusader Sweater i 

#04002, Retail $28.00. SKlWGQf 

Aspen Sl{iwear. Denver, Colorado 
Aspen S\iwear Canada, Division of Milbro 
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9Jtount Snutu 



For free color brochure write: Dept. SKN, v , _ 

Mount Snow, Vermont 05356 / Phone: 802-464-3333 















Skim, soar, sweep across 80 miles of powder-white trail. It's the 
finest skiing in the east with runs for everyone— from novice 
to expert. Use all 16 of our lifts-enclosed gondolas, “bubble 
chairs" and double-chairs-all day long at no extra cost. 
Sharpen your style with a free 2-hour lesson each day from top 
instructors. Splash in our heated outdoor pool. Flash around 
our indoor ice skating rink. 



When the sun goes down enjoy apres-ski at Mount Snow’s 
Valley of the Inns. That's where our night clubs and discos and 
restaurants swing far into the night and very near to sun-up. 

Think it over. $30 is small change for all this. But it can 
make a big change in your winter fun. 



♦ECONOMY SKI WEEKS: November 15, 22, 29; December 6; January 3, 10 
April 4, 11, 18. $30. STANDARD SKI WEEKS: $40; HOLIDAY SKI WEEKS: $50. 
Reduced junior rates. Winterfest Week : January 17. 




Fred Langendorf, 
Buttinski. 

Just to make skis and put 
Spalding’s name on it wasn't enough 
for Fred. He had to work out offbeat 
ways to give our skis flex and 
response. 

He went after a new curing 
process for fiberglass that would 
outlast anything going. 

Plus something else. Good 
looks. Fred goes for that, too. And so 
you’ll see a sexy flash of color 
streaking along every Spalding ski. 

Now you see why we made 
Swiss-born Fred Langendorf top man 
at Spalding Skis. It’s the only way to 
get him to mind his own business. 

SPALDING 

We give you the professional edge. 



The reason Fred Langendorf 
sticks his nose into everything to do 
with skis— is that he knows everything 
to do with skis. (He only created the 
world's first successful fiberglass 
ski, that's all.) 

And in addition to being a born 
buttinski, the guy’s a ski snob. 
Nothing is ever good enough or new 
enough or fast enough for Fred. 

That’s exactly why we chose 
Fred Langendorf to head Spalding’s 
new ski division. And why Fred 
couldn’t resist the challenge. 

Here was his chance to make a 
line of superskis. 



A. G. SCALPING S BROS. 



t>UESTOR 
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Prevention of Acute Mountain Sickness 


By W. HARRY LAWSON Jr., M.D. 

Department of Medicine. State University of New Vork 



4 Go up, young man,*’ is a well-known 
skier's adage. The most reliable snow 
conditions, the most varied skiable ter- 
rain, the greatest sustained runs are 
all to be found at areas located at high 
altitudes. Unfortunately, some skiers 
find high altitudes are hard to take. 

The human body responds to the 
stress imposed by high altitude in an 
exceedingly complex fashion. Research 
into both the normal and abnormal re- 
sponse has been slow because of the 
difficulty of maintaining laboratory 
equipment in the mountains and the 
difficulty of getting people to volunteer 
as test subjects for a period of weeks 
in such an environment. Nevertheless, 
enough has been learned about the 
causes of acute mountain sickness so 
that your doctor can now suggest a 
course of preventative treatment. Such 
prophylaxis was successfully attempted 
for the first time about four years ago. 

As one ascends to higher altitude 
from sea level, there is a progressive 
decrease in the oxygen pressure in 
the air. However, because of the high 
affinity of red blood cells for oxygen, 
the oxygen concentration in the blood 
of a normal man who is free of lung 
and heart disease does not decrease 
appreciably until one gets above 4,000 
feet. Most people experience increased 
shortness of breath during exercise 
when first arriving at 7,000 feet, and 
many do not sleep comfortably. A few 
will be disabled by acute mountain 
sickness. The frequency and severity of 
symptoms increase with additional in- 
creases in altitude, and above 18,000 
to 19,000 feet, it becomes difficult for 
man to survive long without supple- 
mental oxygen. Skiing is common at 
the 10,000 to 12,000-foot levels at 
several resorts in the western U.S. and 
in Europe. In a few places, lift-serviced 
skiing approaches 14,000 feet, and at 
Chacaltaya in Bolivia, the lift starts 
at 16,000 ft.! 

The body normally responds to low 
oxygen at altitude in several ways, all 
tending to raise the blood’s oxygen 
concentration toward normal and at 
the same time increase the delivery to 
body cells of oxygen in the blood. 
These ways include: increasing the 
depth and frequency of breathing; in- 
creasing the amount of blood pumped 
by the heart; producing increased 
amounts of organic phosphates inside 
the red blood cells (which facilitates 



the release of oxygen to supply body 
tissues); and manufacturing more red 
blood cells. Part of the increase in 
breathing and heart action is immedi- 
ate, with progressive increase continu- 
ing for about five days, at which point 
stabilization takes place. The increase 
in production of red cell phosphates 
begins right away, too, but is not com- 
plete until after two to three days at 
altitude. 

Also, the increase in the number of 
red blood cells is not appreciable until 
one to two weeks and is not complete 
until about four to eight weeks. There 
are a variety of other incompletely 
understood complex metabolic re- 
sponses to high altitude that include an 
increased activity of the adrenal and 
thyroid glands. The complete charac- 
terization of these responses and of 
their possible role in acute mountain 
sickness must await further research. 

It is during the skier's first one to 
four days at altitude that most of the 
symptoms of adjustment are prominent 
—a consequence of both the low oxy- 
gen per se and of the body’s normal 
reactions to low oxygen. Most people 
note that they fatigue easily. They may 
complain of palpitations in the chest— 
an indication of the increased rate of 
heart beat. The necessary increase in 
breathing depth may produce the sen- 
sation of being short of breath. For 
some people, these symptoms may oc- 
cur only during or immediately follow- 
ing a run down the slopes. This is 
because of the additional increase in 
breathing and heart action brought on 
by exercise. 

The breathless sensation is often 
misinterpreted by the skier as an in- 
ability to get a sufficiently deep breath. 
The breathing pattern at altitude— in 
terms of its relation to blood oxygen 
and carbon dioxide— is appropriate 
during exercise. Voluntary efforts to 
modify the depth and frequency are of 
little or no value. These are determined 
involuntarily and are closely related to 
the oxygen and carbon dioxide con- 
centrations in the arterial blood. (The 
value of breathing control in sports is 
largely one of general physical coordi- 
nation: For example, the boxer exhales 
with each punch he throws; the weight 
lifter inspires and holds his breath be- 
fore lifting; and the slalom racer ex- 
hales to the rhythm of his turns or 
pole plants.) 



Increased breathing raises the oxy- 
gen concentration in the lung, but only 
at the expense of lowering the carbon 
dioxide concentration. The immediate 
effect of the low carbon dioxide con- 
centration is a decrease in blood acid- 
ity. (Carbon dioxide is dissolved in the 
blood as carbonic acid.) Lowering the 
blood acidity, in turn, depresses the 
respiratory center in the brain and 
prevents the total increase in breathing 
that should occur in response to the 
lowered blood oxygen. 

The low acidity also markedly alters 
a multitude of body functions which 
may bring on other symptoms. For ex- 
ample, light headedness may occur and 
may be associated with numbness and 
tingling about the lips and finger tips. 
This may be accompanied by shortness 
of breath and palpitations of the 
heart. These symptoms can be repro- 
duced at sea level by breathing as fast 
and as deeply as you can for about a 
minute or two. These same symptoms 
may occur spontaneously at sea level 
in anxiety-producing situations— a re- 
action known as the hyperventilation 
syndrome. In contrast to the fruitless 
attempts to control breathing during 
exercise, treatment of these symptoms 
of hyperventilation syndrome at rest 
can be accomplished by voluntarily 
decreasing the rate and depth of 
breathing— provided that the symp- 
toms are intermittent. Since breathing 
is fundamentally involuntary, modifi- 
cation of the natural breathing pattern 
for a prolonged period— whether at rest 
or during exercise— is not feasible. 

A few people will suffer with the 
symptoms of acute mountain sickness: 
headache, nausea, vomiting, and ab- 
dominal cramps. These symptoms, 
which can be disabling, are not amen- 
able to such simple treatment as 
breathing control. However, they will 
often decrease in severity after the 
first two to four days as the kidney 
retains acid substances in the blood 
and gradually restores the acidity to 
normal. This increase in acidity stimu- 
lates the brain’s respiratory center: 
additional breathing increases occur 
which further raise blood oxygen con- 
centrations toward normal. Blood 
acidity can be restored to normal more 
rapidly by the use of drugs such as 
acetazolamide, a sulfa derivative 
which interferes with the elimination 
(continued on pace 148 ) 
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ROUND HEELS 

are fun. 



The boot tree 
that makes walking 
in ski boots 
A PLEASURE. 



WALK HAPPY ... in the unique new WALK-ON Boot TVeo. The WALK-ON’s non-skid, contoured 
sole (with rounded heel and toe) attaches easily to ski boots with a flick of the fingers. Lets you 
walk comfortably, naturally, safely. The WALK-ON can be carried or stored conventionally— 
separated for convenience, saving storage space in auto or closet or slung over your shoulder ( leaving 
both hands free i . Lightweight. Compact. Textured KRATON “ * sole helps to prevent slipping, 
avoids scuffing of floors and carpets. Fits boot sizes 0 V 2 to 14. A superbly engineered ski accessory 
UNMATCHED BY ANY OTHER BOOT TREE IN EXISTENCE. Designed to make skiing 
more fun. So free yourself up with a pair of WALK-ON Boot TVees...and WALK HAPPY. 
O RDF. R BV M ATI. NOW BRSheSSI. 



|.W A synthetic rubber 

developed by Shell Oil Company 



UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 



WALK ON CORPORATION B - 1 1 

Suite 1210, 1717 N. Highland. Hollywood. Calif. 90028 

Please rush pair(s) of WALK-ON Boot Trees. I enclose only $7.95 for 

each pair of Boot Trees, plus $1.00 for postage and handling. Check. Money Order. 

or charge to: 



WALK-ON CORP. 



Master Charge Number 

(Please Print) NAME- 

ADDRESS 

CITY 



Iiankamericanl Number 



Purchaser-Acceptor Sign Here 



_ STATE _ 



_ZIP_ 
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TRAVEL 

Dutch Treats in Amsterdam By CATHIE JUDGE 



Remember that pancake-flat, wind- 
mill and canal land of grade-school 
geography fame? Well, it does have a 
mountain. Drielandenpunt, a 1,014- 
foot bump that sits near the German- 
Belgium border, was never enough of 
a challenge to seduce Hans Brinkner to 
trade in his silver skates for a pair of 
skis. Nor is it likely to thrill you. But 
something else will, especially if you 
are on your way to or from the Alps 
on a skiing junket. That attraction is 
Amsterdam, and with the help of the 
Dutch National Tourist Office and 
Koninkliijkc Luchtvaart Maatschappij 
(KLM to us), it can put the top on a 
European skiing vacation. 

Oddly enough, though Holland is a 
country that has much of its land be- 
low sea level, the Dutch are avid skiers, 
though not on their mountain and not 
necessarily on snow. Never let it be 
said that these lowlanders lack per- 
severance or ingenuity. Great num- 
bers of them have learned to ski on 
the leaves of piassave (a tropical plant) 
spread on sand dunes near the Hague, 
others on three fiber-mat slopes in the 
north of Holland. To take care of its 
many enthusiasts, Holland has three 
ski clubs, and the largest— The Nether- 
lands Ski Club-has 5,500 members. 
These Dutch leaf-skimmers eventually 
make the trek to the Alps, and you’ll 
find them there skiing enthusiastically. 

If you should be aching all over to 
do a little leaf sliding, try Duiarell, one 
of the sand dune areas. Here you can 
take a full instruction course (10 
hour-and-a-half lessons for 65 guilders, 
$20), rent all equipment, and even buy 
insurance. You can’t say the Dutch 
aren’t organized! 

But the temptation to leaf-slide 
should not override the pleasures of 
stopping over in Amsterdam— for a few 
hours, a day, or a week. 

We did on the way to Istanbul 
(“Turkiyeye Hosgeldiniz,” October 
1970), just to see if all that publicity 
about “Surprising Amsterdam” was 
true. Biggest surprise of all, it was! 
Being there was like visiting a favorite 
aunt— or was it a Dutch uncle— when 
one was a child. Warm and comfort- 
able, as easy to like as hot gingerbread 
and cream, a favorite Dutch dessert. 
Hospitality was organized but not 
pushy— just right for an on-the-move 
skier. The tourist office employs a 
large staff of full-time hostesses as 
guides or travel planners to help you 
enjoy their city. 



-/ 




Windmills remain . . . you pass them a' plenty 
on a Tourist Office mini-tour. 



Amsterdam’s heyday was the 17th 
Century when its merchants gained 
both fabulous wealth and sophistica- 
tion from trading with faraway places 
with wonderful names. The Spice Is- 
lands. Java. Djakarta. Signs of both 
wealth and sophistication remain. Un- 
like the rest of Europe, Amsterdam 
has few palaces; the rich were not 
princes but businessmen. But they un- 
derstood elegance and built a beautiful 
planned city, now three centuries old, 
but still an eye-opener to those of us 
used to the helter-skelter sprawl of the 
New World’s New Amsterdam, for ex- 
ample. Five concentric rings of grachts 
(canals) are lined with narrow, tall, 
patrician mansions, stern till you see 
the flamboyant cornices which cap 
their gables. Linden trees and flowers 
abound— tulips, of course, and crocuses. 
Carillons chime clearly and regularly. 
Hardly a stone has been changed since 
the 18th Century, although today cars 
cling precariously to the narrow cob- 
blestone walks, and occasionally tum- 
ble into the canals. 

Any city that has rebel youth 
elected to its governing council has got 
to be sophisticated, and Amsterdam is. 
The nightlife is all the brochures say 
and some things they can’t say. The 
spirit of worldliness that seems intrin- 
sic in the Dutch was summed up by 
our Tourist Office hostess. In pointing 
out the Weeping Tower, a 16th Cen- 
tury landmark, she noted casually: 
“That’s where women used to wait 
weeping and praying that their hus- 
bands would come home safely from 
the sea. Now, it’s quite the contrary.” 
Dutch women are liberated. 

You’ll also find that Hals and Breu- 
gel knew whereof they painted. The 



world’s archetype pub is likely to be 
found, not in London or Dublin, but 
in Amsterdam. Woody, dark, made for 
laughing, drinking and conversation— 
here even the tables are covered with 
thick carpets to soak up both spilled 
drinks and noise. 

If you’ve only a few hours to spend 
between planes in Amsterdam, there 
are two ways to enjoy yourself— explor- 
ing brand new Schipol Airport or tak- 
ing a Dutch Mini-Tour. The airport, 
reputed to be the most modern in the 
world, is a revelation in what com- 
puterized, trouble-free travel-by-air 
can be like. More than that, it is a great 
duty-free port for shopping, and an 
all-in-one city including restaurants, a 
nursery, hairdresser, sleeping rooms 
with private baths ($5.50 for 24 
hours), conference rooms, an art gal- 
lery, antique shops, and the only air- 
port automobile showroom in the 
world. You can select a car, pay for 
it, drive off, papers in order, in an hour. 

Both Time and Holiday named 
Schipol the best “jet age bazaar” in 
terms of variety and price. In addition 
to Delft china, Dutch chocolate, and 
wooden shoes, you can buy diamonds, 
antiques, contemporary paintings, sil- 
ver, pewter, and all the usual airport 
staples at rock bottom prices, lower 
than almost any free port in the world. 
No matter how long the layover, you 
will be entertained . . . but just try to 
come away with one traveler’s check 
left. I couldn’t! 

Mini-Tours, sponsored by the Tour- 
ist Office, will whisk you away from 
all this temptation and right into Am- 
sterdam. Three hours of sightseeing 
cost $6 with a multi-lingual hostess 
who drives a Dutch-made passenger 
car. Set your own itinerary or do the 
usual— canal boat ride, diamond cut- 
ting, Rembrandt museum— and still 
make your flight. 

An even better deal , if you can spend 
a day or more in Amsterdam, is the 
Day on the House, a Dutch treat that 
is really too good to be true. If you 
come between October 1 5 and March 
15. the Dutch will treat you to most 
of the things you’d want to see and 
do in Amsterdam. I tried it, and it’s 
true. You’ll get coupons for giveaways 
like these: an Avis car for a day, with 
just a four-cent-per-kilometer charge; 
lunch at a hroodjeswinkel where you’ll 
see what a sandwich ought to be; food 
without restraint at one of Amster- 
( con tin tied on pane 63) 
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USA EAST: AMERICAN SKI CORP .. 22 SOUTHWEST INDUSTRIAL PARK WESTWOOO 
MASSACHUSETTS 02090. TELEPHONE (617) 326 8865 

USA WEST: ANOLO-SCANOINAVIAN CORPORATION. 856 MITTEN ROAD BURLINGAME. 

CALIFORNIA 94010 TELEPHONE (415) 692 0333 

CANADA: ATLANTIC SALES. P.Q. 
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Maybe they're not ready for the downhill. 
Because the kids haven't learned the uphill yet. 

Which is what Breckenridge is all about. 
A place where a whole family can come and 
ski at their own level. Or seek a new one. 

You see, Breckenridge isn't an expert’s ski 
area. Nor is it a beginner's. Oran intermediate's 
for that matter. Instead, it's kind of a balance 
of the three. With plenty of room for a kid 
with a snow plow turn. A mother with a new 
stem christie. Or dad with that wild jet turn. 

That's what happens up on the mountain. 
Down in the valley, it's another story in itself. 
And it's all about families. With things like a 
lighted skating rink for the kids. Toboggan and 
snowmobile runs. Even a new baby sitting 



service that lets you get out and see things 
at night. 

You can stay in a big old Victorian house. 

Or a warm little lodge. While you get in touch 
very quickly with a special kind of mountain 
environment. The kind that happens when you 
mix the heritage of an old western mining town 
with the excitement of a new ski resort. 

Even the prices are made for families. With 
special packages and rates that are perfect 
for the team from Dubuque. Or Hackensack. 

Or Moline. 

Enter your team now. Consult your travel 
agent, or write the Breckenridge Association, 

Box S4, Breckenridge, Colorado 80424. 

breckenridge m 
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TRAVEL (continued from page 60) 

dam’s most famous restaurants. I tried 
two— The Five Flies, established in 
1657, and noted for museum decor, 
personalities, and Old Dutch food, and 
the “rijsttafel only” Djawa, an Indo- 
nesian restaurant with a 24-dish rice 
table. The brochure you can get from 
the Dutch Tourist Office in New York 
will complete the list, which includes a 
dazzling array of free drinks at every 
type of Amsterdam establishment, dis- 
counts on shopping, free tickets to 
museums and concerts, etc. . . . etc. If 
you stay longer, there’s a free all-day 
tour to Rotterdam, Delft, and the 
Hague. And if, by the third day, you’re 
still there, 50 percent off the hotel bill! 




Model Susan Burnside, photographer Steen 
Svenssen, fashion editor Cathie Judge get 
first look at Amsterdam’s Schipol Airport. 



Ice cold genever (the original gin, 
invented by the Dutch) is too good to 
miss! So try to make your flight home 
one that stops in Amsterdam, and 
make your own toast to the Old City. 
Information available from KLM, 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 609 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y., and the Netherlands 
National Tourist Office, 576 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

SHORT TRIPS ... 

All the way with TWA— Normally, do- 
mestic airlines do not include ground 
transportation in the price of their 
Colorado ski packages. TWA has mod- 
ified its policies, however, and motor- 
coach transportation round-trip from 
Denver to the slopes is now part of 
land arrangements in an Aspen or Vail 
ski trip. Starting prices for seven nights 
and six days of lift tickets (low-season, 
two-person occupancy): $124, Vail; 
$128, Aspen. Airfare from your home 



to Denver is additional. 

For group leaders only-TWA offers a 
comprehensive Affinity Fare manual 
which unravels the complexities of 
putting together a group tour. Infor- 
mation on dates, fares, and packages 
available is included. Available only to 
leaders of groups eligible for charter- 
type flights. Write TWA, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Off-season— On budget— The USSA is 
sponsoring a cut-rate, pre-season week 
at Vail, December 6-13, for association 
members. Lifts, lessons, lodging, cock- 
tail parties, races and ski touring pro- 
grams are included in the $117 tariff. 
Five hundred beds are available. 



Sorry, Wrong Number — In October, 
we listed the wrong address for Steve 
Lohr's "Europe on Skis.” Correct ad- 
dress is 49 W. 57 St.,N.Y.,N.Y. 10016. 
Ski Colorado with Beattie— A new tour 
agency. Bob Beattie Sports Travel, 
offers package trips to Aspen, Vail, 
and Steamboat Springs this winter. 
Accommodations range from comfort- 
able to luxurious at lodges such as 
Manor Vail and Vail Village Inn, and 
at Aspen, Molly Gibson, Holiday Inn, 
the St. Moritz. Reservations and fur- 
ther information available from Beat- 
tie Travel, in New York at 240 Madi- 
son Ave.; Chicago, 22 Monroe St.; 
Los Angeles, 617 South Olive St. 



At $115 
we were 
famous 
overnight 
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You’re holding a free sample of the colorful Ski-lift 
Holiday Tour brochure our ski pro, Jean-Claude Killy, 
helped us design. 

It features 32 sensational ski vacations in the Rockies, 
twenty of them priced at $99 or less, including lodging 
and lift tickets. 

There’s a tour tailored to how well you ski and how 
much you want to spend . . . and there’s a United 
Jet waiting to take you there . . . even special 
weekend flights we call Snowbirds. 

Take this sample to your Travel Agent, 
or to a United ticket office, and get the rest v ^ 
of the book. It’s also free. Or write to United — . 
Air Lines, Tour Sales, P.O. Box 66100, — rr“(s ( 

Dept. SK 11, Chicago, Illinois 60606, and 
we’ll mail it to you. 

Don’t wait for the spring thaw I 



Ahe 

friendly skies 
United. 

"The best things In life are freel" 



Free Sample 
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Our reducing plan has 
some nice, new features. 



The nicest feature about 
Anba of Austria Skiwear is, 
of course, the way it helps 
you shed some weight. 

Our slimming secret is 
simply that we use today’s 
new, thin-skinned fabrics. 
They’ll keep you as warm as 
all that fat looking stuff 
you’re used to wearing. 
Without all the bulk or 
bulges. 

But a nice, skinny look 
isn’t all we’ve got up our 
sleeves for you. 

For instance, take this 
lady’s smashing, thin-skinned 
ensemble here. The pants 
in a wild, new psychedelic 
print, feature our exclusively 
designed inner cuff that won’t 
let a smidgen of snow or 
wind sneak in. And these 
pants can’t bind or tug 
anytime. Our clever cutters 
took care of all that. 

Both the lady’s and 
gentleman’s belted bosun’s 
jackets are sleek Nylsuisse 
Nylon laque with warm 
Vestan fiberfill linings. 

Another thing. All 
Anba outfits feature zippers 
that never jam. A small thing 
indeed, until you have one 
jam up on you. 

Anba of Austria is 
Europe’s most popular 
skiwear. Now it’s available 
in finer ski shops, here in 
America. 

And nothing nicer ever 
got off the boat. 
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programmed success 



Austrian ski equipment - 
the world's finest. 

Copyrighted mat 



"OP TKAM is a group ol the 
world's lending milkers of ski 
x|uipmenl. Naturally. they’re 
Ausiriim. 12- brands with a 
lomnion belief in research, de- 
velopment and testing, 
in making skis, hoots, bindings 
ind poles.TOP TKAM combi- 
nes long experience, the most 
modern technology and the la- 
vst seienlific finds then programs a rigid series of tests for each 
i icee of ec|iiipment on the toughest racing slopes in the world 
A'ith TOP I I AM - you are programmed for succe: 



Atomic- Blizzard-Ski -Dachstein-Fischer-Humanic-Kastle 
Xastinger - Kneissl • Koflach - Komperdell Suwe Tyrolia 
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You used to cop out on this run. 
Remember? 



What’s it take to finally conquer a run 
Something called confidence. Ana that, bal 
You see, the skis we build in Austria d: 
beautifully made, so responsive and easy to 
Take a pair of our Formel 
Totals. The total ski for the 
total skier. They’ll inspire 
confidence as you work your 
way gracefully through mogul 
fields with newfound skill. Or 
as you traverse the sheerest 
slope with a surer bite. Or 
handle the expert slopes with 
ease and style. 

If you’re not ready for the 
expert runs yet, you will be 
soon. Because we’ve got all 
kinds of skis to get you there. 

Our prices run from 
$39.95 for the Glas-Sport to 
$190* for the Formel Total. 

But keep in mind, the 
confidence comes free. 

*Sugcested retail price from our 1970 catalogue. 

Send for your free copy. 



like this? Practice? Skill? Guts? All that, and something more. 

5y, is what it’s all about. 

idn't get famous in Europe for nothing. Each pair of Blizzards are so 
control, they’ll make you feel a little more confident, the first time out. 



Exclusive Equal Pressure Distribu- 
tion and built-in stabilizing bars 
provide total flexing resistance in 
any snow, superb torsion control for 
better bite. 

Built-in molded tir> and tail 
protectors are locked into the ski 
construction. Can't delaminate, 
break off, work loose. 

Smooth, clean phenolic top, and 
Fastex polyethylene running surfaces 
cut down drag and literally skim 
the snow you ski. 

Expensive, professional cater- 
pillar* edges allow the Formel Total 
to snake like crazy on any terrain, in 
any snow. 
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69 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 60602 



"Meet the 
s 90 wonder.” 




"Metal skis for under a hundred. Yet this 
new V-10 performs as well as many skis 
costing much more. 

"It lets you ski easier — with more comfort, 
more control, more fun . You'll look good on 
V-10. Maybe even a little better. V-10 has 
two special aluminum layers around a 
multi-laminate marine fir core. The upper 
layer, brushed to a satin finish, is the top 
surface of this ski— very functional, very 
rugged, very handsome. 



"We also built V-10 with continuous steel 
edges, die-cast 3-piece tip and heel 
inserts and a tough, no wax, hi-molecular 
Sno-Tex bottom. It's a real performer. 

"If you're thinking about new metal skis— 
and thinking about value— think about V-10. 
It'll be hard to find a better performer at 
almost any price." 



See the skis Stein helped design at ski shops throughout the nation I 



Stein Eriksen Pro/Glas Metal /glass for the new 
carved-turn style of skiing. 190-210 cm. $175 
Stein Eriksen L-21 Responsive metal ski 
for strong intermediate-to-expert skiers. 

180-215 cm. $150 
Stein Racer Similar to L-21 for younger 
competitors and lightweight skiers. 

150-170 cm. $135 
National Top performer for recreational and 
weekend skiers. 170-210 cm. $115 
V-10 The $90 wonder. 170-210 cm. 

$90, of course. 



American craftsmanship for 56 years 
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“The Fog Fighters.” 



Uvex Gemini 

Uvex Gemini delivers one of the most efficient fog-fight- 
ing ventilation systems going. So you're in for clear 
vision all the way with these new, sleek and very futur- 
istic-looking racing goggles. And, besides, the wrap- 
around design provides a full-field of vision while all- 
weather lenses shield your eyes from wind and snow 
and rain and ultra-violet rays. Available in white or black 
break-resistant frames, with 

lemon or smoke lens, they're flarcia 
yours for only $5.00. 

GREAT GEAR FOR GOOD SPORTS 
FOR A FREE CATALOG WRITE GARCIA SKI CORP . 100 GALWAY PLACE. TEAIYECK. NEW IERSET 07666 



PRESS RELEASES WE READ CLEAR 
THROUGH TO THE END: 

"Would you believe that a character from Dana Point, Calif. : 

“Was run down by 4,000 pounds of Tahitians carrying 
2,000 pounds of bananas while filming Bastille Day cele- 
brations in Tahiti? 

“With professional disguises, slipped by 1,000 French 
gendarmes with 20 pounds of cameras to film X Winter 
Olympics at Grenoble? 

“Won enough money in a poker game to finance two 
month of surfing in Hawaii? 

“Stopped a United Airlines flight from taking off by 
grabbing the left propeller as a pilot started the right? 

“When going to meet and film President Nixon, ner- 
vously announced to the guard at the gate, ‘I’ve come to 
shoot the President.’? 

“If you think these stories are wild, ask Dick about the 
ones we didn't print . . 

Dick is Dick Barrymore, filmmaker and skier, who this 
season is starring with his films in the Barrymore Theater at 
the International Ski and Winter Sports Shows, will finish 
five ski shorts, incuding one on the FIS championships and 
one on Aspen Highlands, and has out on the road with 
appropriate drum-beating and trumpet-blowing his feature 
film, ‘The Last of the Ski Bums.” Ask him then about the 
ones we didn't print. 

ITS ALL IN THE TIMING 

In an article on vacations and the single girl, the New York 
Times quoted one young lady identified only as “a blond 
secretary from Manhattan wearing a red bikini.” 

She was in Nassau for this year’s vacation, but last year, 
the article went on, she had a better vacation. "I got married 
and we went to Puerto Rico for the honeymoon. But I got 
divorced in time not to miss my office winter ski trip.” 

EXOTICA 

Reported by a member of the Ski Club of Washington, D.C.: 
Skiing in Korea, at Taegwally-ong, 150 miles east of Seoul. 
Facilities: A ski hostel and a rope tow set up in honor of the 
SWDC’ers visit. 

Reported in Skier: an artificial ski slope at Garibaldi, a 
city in southern Brazil. 

Reported: a new area in Georgia, near the Tennessee- 
North Carolina border. An adjunct to the Kingwood Coun- 
try club near Clayton, Ga., the new area will have four runs, 
an overhead lift and a rope tow, and lots and lots of snow- 
making. 

CASH FOR CANS 

The Adolph Coors Company, manufacturers of Coors beer, 
last season launched an anti-litter campaign and backed it up 
with cold cash. For every pound of aluminum waste— and 
that includes not only empty Coors cans, but Brand X cans, 
aluminum trays, pie tins, etc., etc.— returned to the com- 
pany: a dime. To date more than 35 million cans have been 
returned, and ski country is 1.5 million pounds of litter 
cleaner. The campaign is being conducted in 11 Western 
states: Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Colorado. 

THE KILLY KAMPUS KAPER 

Skiing's racing director, Jean-Claude Killy, winner of three 
Oympic gold medals, etc., etc. is now schussing across the 

(continued on next page) 
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Revolutionary basket, featuring unique 
chisel-shape design for precise plantings. 



Heat-treated steel tips, 
hollowed for additional 
lightness and cadmium plated 
for maximum durability. 



Outer basket ring of chip-proof 
plastic, bonded to a flexible 
A-thane ring that's 250% 
stronger than rubber. 



And when you put all of that together, you’ve got the 
lightest, strongest and most rugged pole ever made. 
The Allsop Deluxe Olympic-Red Ski Pole . . .$30.00/pr. 
The Allsop Olympic-Blue Ski Pole $25.00/pr. 

Qarcia great gear for good spouts 



FOR A FREE CATALOG WRITE GARCIA SKI CORK.. 100 GALWAY PLACE, TEANECK. NEW JERSEY 0766G 



Allsop Poles have a lot 
going for them. 



Light weight, high-strength aluminum Over size and deeply 

shaft, built to take a lifetime of notched grip for 

severe punishment. maximum reaction. 



Rugged competition nylon 
strap, featuring a 
new wide-open design. 



SKIING SCENE ( continued ) 

country making personal appearances at some 30 to 40 col- 
leges and ski clubs. He is presenting a program which in- 
cludes two films— a segment from the Killy Challenge TV 
series and United Airline’s “Come Fly With Me” — a Q & A 
session with Killy himself, and door prizes including a pair 
of Killy Head skis, Lange boots, a three-year subscription to 
this journal, lots of Killy hats, and a United Airlines ski bag 
(UA is picking up the tab for the tour). For those who miss 
Killy on campus, his official residence in the USA is a new 
condominium in Breckenridge, Colo. Breckenridge country 
reminds him of his home in Val d’Isere, he says. And what’s 
more, it’s only an hour and a half away from Denver’s air- 
port— a necessary convenience for a businessman-skier. 



YOU TAKE THE INSIDE EDGE, I'LL TAKE THE OUTSIDE 
EDGE— and I'll be in trouble before you. It's Stratton Mountain, Vt., 
instructors Scott Howe (front) and Vince Clark who have perfected 
their tandem skiing act to the point of being able to lead the ski school 
wedding down the mountain. 



HELP WANTED 

It’s hard to find college-educated young people who will 
work for low pay under austere conditions in remote places 
at a seasonal job that requires perfect health, good humor, 
leadership ability and expertise in a rather specialized skill. 
Those who fill the bill are called ski instructors. 

This season for the first time Taos Ski Valley had trouble 
finding enough talent to meet the demands of Ernie Blake’s 
ski school. Ernie believes the scarcity of instructors is gen- 
eral throughout the country. 

Thus, beginning December 7, he will conduct an intensive 
five-day course in all the disciplines of ski instructing (cost, 
$130 including meals, lodging, and lift tickets). The intent 
is to develop and recruit new instructors, but there’s some- 
thing in it too for the old pros who want to improve. “We 
will teach primarily the American system,” Ernie said. “But 
we also will give them a look at what we do here and what 
Aspen Highlands (Colo.) does.” 

Swiss-German Blake prefers to train more Americans 
rather than import experienced Europeans. “For the cus- 
tomer you get in the United States, you have to be educated 
and have some wit. In Europe, the instructor usually is a 
farm boy with not even a high school education. His ability 
to express himself is limited, although very often he is a 
better skier than his American counterpart,” Ernie says. 

HOW MUCH SKIING CAN A SKI STATE TAKE? 

The land planning firm of Wallace, McHaig, Roberts, and 
Todd has been commissioned to make a pilot study of the 
exploding communities of Wilmington and Dover, Vt., 
whose economy is primarily dependent on ski areas such as 
Mt. Snow and Haystack Mountain. The study, financed 
largely by some $50,000 of state and Federal funds, is to 
determine just how much development that little Southern 
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Vermont valley can accommodate, ecologically speaking. 
And to illustrate that process is as important as program, 
Mt. Snow general manager John Christie reported that both 
children and elderly citizens were hired to gather data. 
They were busy all summer feeding weather statistics, water 
flow tables, soil characteristics, wild-life habitats, etc. to the 
professional planners, who within two years are expected to 
recommend proper utilization of the fast disappearing land. 
The project is being supported by Vermont’s new central 
land planning office and the Windham Region Planning 
Commission. 



QUOTE OF THE MONTH 

“It’s nice to breath air you can’t see!’’-Steven Emanuel, 
Singles Ski Club of Los Angeles, on an outing to Colorado. 

MORE HELP WANTED 

The new $20 million Kings Castle Hotel and Casino at Lake 
Tahoe, Calif, is looking for: waiters, waitresses, bartenders, 
cooks, chauffeurs, bellmen, bottle-washers, etc. Salaries, tips, 
fringe benefits, says the hotel, are substantial. There are 16 
ski areas in the vicinity. Incipient ski bums apply to: Person- 
nel Department, Kings Castle Hotel and Casino, P.O. Box 
236, Incline Village, Nev. 89450. Phone: (702) 831-1111 



PEOPLE 

Bill Kidd, the U.S.’s Number 1 All-American skier, has just 
been named Director of Skiing at Steamboat, a Colorado 
ski area being readied for massive development by LTV 
Recreation Development, Inc. Kidd will help with the ski 
school, promote the area, and use Steamboat as a home base 
for training for the pro race circuit. The mountain at Steam- 
boat, incidentally, several years ago was rechristened Mt. 
Werner, in honor of the late Buddy Werner, a Steamboat 
native who was also one of the U.S.’s top racing personalities. 

Besides an impressive area array of celebrities-in-person 
including the same Bill Kidd, Stein Eriksen, Penny Pitou, 
Pepi Stiegler and our own Doug Pfeiffer, also on exhibit at 
this year's Ski Shows International will be Karl Schranz's 
skis and World Cup. Check the display in the Kneissl ski 
booth. Look, but don’t touch. 

In answer to a query on his future, Fred Iselin, former 
ski school director at Aspen Highlands: “Maybe I take a 
sabbatical. Maybe I go snorkling in Acapulco. I never really 
have plans until it happens. I’ll let you know.” Meanwhile, 
the void left by Fred at the Highlands is being filled by not 
one but five persons: Peter Brinkman, who’s been named 
Director of Winter Sports; and Bob Card, Charles “Lefty” 
Brinkman (no relation to Peter), Ed Lynch, and Bob Far- 
ney, who are being called ski school supervisors. 

The man who’ll be in charge of setting up the 1976 
Olympic Winter Games in Denver is Donald F. Magarrell, 
senior Vice President of the Colorado National Bank. A 
member of the Colorado Olympic Commission and the Den- 
ver Organizing Committee, Magarrell’s new title is acting 
general secretary. 

FILMS 

Ski Racer, a film produced for the Lange Company by 
Summit Films, Inc., of Denver, was awarded the top prize 
for documentaries at the U.S. Industrial Film Festival. It 
took the award away from more than 400 other films en- 
tered by 14 nations. Available free of charge from Modern 
Talking Pictures with offices in major cities or write The 
Lange Co., Box 308, Broomfield, Colo. 80020. 

Available from the French Government Tourist Office: 
13 short films on the delights of French skiing, ranging 
from the 12-minute “La Tarentaise,” which includes skiing 
at Courchevel to the 30-minute “Olympic Games of Gre- 
noble,” featuring Killy. Killy, Killy. Handling charge for 
clubs and groups is $1.50. For catalogue, write the Tourist 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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The Allsop Boot-In doesn’t have 
much going for it. 

No springs. 
f No clamps. 

V \ x No bolts. 

" No nuts. 

i No gizmos. 



Just ease and convenience, pure and simple. That's the 
Allsop Boot-In. With one easy motion you position your 
boot — then press — and it’s locked into place. Press 
again, and your boot’s out. Besides, the Allsop Boot-In 
is light-weight, perfectly balanced and made of smooth, 
rugged plastic that won’t tear your car's upholstery. And 
it’s available in three exciting new colors — Competi- 
tion Orange, Charcoal Gray 
and Sapphire Blue. The price? 

Only $6.00. GREAT GEAR FOR GOOD SPORTS 



FOR A FREE CATALOG WRITE: GARCIA SKI CORE.. 100 GALWAT PLACE, TEANECK. NEW JERSEY 07666 
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Before you can ski down the big slopes, 
you have to make it up the little 



The better conditions get for skiing, the worse they get for driving. 

Eighteen inches of fresh snow on the slopes means eighteen inches of fresh snow on the roads. 
And eighteen inches of snow on the road means getting to the slopes could be difficult. 

To make driving easier, Hertz has created the Skierized Car. 

A Skierized Car is a Ford or other good car, specially modified for skiers. It comes with a ski 
rack, ice scraper, and snow tires or chains. 

You can rent one of these cars for $7.47 a day and 10<‘ a mile for a minimum of seven days. 

If getting to and around the slopes means driving more than 500 miles, we have a better deal. 
$99. It lets you drive as far as you like, anywhere you like, for a week with no extra mileage 
charge. All you do is return the car to the place where you rented it. 

Both of these rates are available at most but not all Hertz offices. Insurance is 
included, gas is not. On your next ski trip, rent a Skierized Car from Hertz. Hertz 

It’ll make getting to the slopes perhaps easier than getting down them. 



Y>u don’t just rent a car. You rent a company. 



Austria 

sends you its best 



The Austrians have been keeping some good things 
to themselves long enough. 

As part of the world's largest shoe organization, 
Bata Sports was able to get U.S. distribution rights 
to three of the best names in Austrian 
ski equipment: 

Atomic ski, winner of 17 F.I.S. and 14 National 
Championship medals in the past two seasons. 

(See next two pages.) 

Dachstein Boots, the world's largest ski boot 
manufacturer. (See overleaf.) 

Suwe step-in bindings, made by skiers who 
depend on them for more than a livelihood. 

For more than 50 years they've been making 
bindings that respond to the tough demands of the 
Austrian Alps. The tension control is visible for 
easy adjustment. The toe release is designed to 
eject sideways as well as in front for maximum 
safety. All moving parts are corrosion-proof. 

Phone Skiing Buy-Line 800-553-9550, toll free, 
and ask for the nearest dealer who handles Suwe, 
Dachstein, and Atomic. We bring them 
from Austria 
with love. 




/port / 

I Belcamp, Maryland 
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you 

ski like an Olympic champ. 

But it's been known to happen. 



I 

' 

\ 



Austria's Atomic metal skis 
were gold-medal winners at the 
Grenoble Olympics. And 
Atomic won the World Cup. 
And 17 F.I.S. medals during 
the past two seasons. Top 
members of the Austrian team 
like Reinhard Tritscher and 
Olga Pall ski Atomic. And 
Atomic carried off 14 gold, 
silver and bronze medals at 
this year's Swiss, Austrian and 
Liechtenstein Alpine 
Championships. 

A ski for every skill. If you're 
a beginner and don't want to 
ski like one, buy a pair of 
Combi skis for less than $95. 



Pretty soon you'll be an 
intermediate. And if you're 
itching to graduate to the 
advanced slopes, take a look 
at our new Alu-Glas. They 
combine all the features of our 
Olympic winners, for less 
than $105. 

We helped develop the 
fiberglass-metal ski and our 
Supremes have three years 
of trouble-free performance 
behind them. If you're ready 
for the best, they're ready for 
you. Less than $160. 

Atomic ski technology is years 
ahead. Atomic has eliminated 
ski vibration with the 



AVIB-SYSTEM. Gives you a 
completely new feeling of 
contact, even over the 
roughest ice. 

Now available everywhere. 

Not long ago, only a few 
American travelers to Austria 
knew about Atomic skis. 
Understandably, they kept the 
secret, and the skis, to 
themselves. 

With all the publicity, Atomic 
skis are getting into better ski 
shops everywhere. Which 
means that skiing can be a lot 
better for you. But with more 
people using them, competition 
is going to be tougher, too. 



Phone Skiing Buy-Line 
800-553-9550, toll free, fc 
the nearest dealer. 
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Distributed in U.S.A. by 



Jiattl 

Jicitti 



/port/ 

I Belcamp, Maryland 



I Belcamp, Maryland 

Distributed in Canada by 
Universport, Inc., Quebec 







Power Steering 
is standard 



_ Dachstein's new injection 

molded boot — the Concord . It becomes a 
part of your foot. Transmits the slightest command from 
your ankles to your skis. Instantly. One-piece construction prevents 
breaking under even the toughest demands of the Austrian Alps. Ask an Austrian 
skier. Better still, phone Skiing Buy-Line, 800-553-9550, toll free, and ask for the 
nearest Dachstein dealer. More power to you ! 



DACHSTEIN 

distributed by 



fiata 



/port/ 

I iWlcamp. Maryland 
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New shades for snow people. 

Great for Stowe, Kitzbiihel, Sun Valley. Bausch & Lomb’s new Ski Goggles. 
Styled with drama and authority. And the quality that made Ray-Ban® Sun Glasses 
famous. The thick giant lens gives you a wide, wide field of undistorted vision. 

Goggles are padded and contour-curved for supreme comfort and fit. 
Designed for better fog-free performance. The $15 price includes both grey and 
yellow lenses that can be interchanged in a wink. Great buy. 

And a great gift for men or women. Other B&L shades: Ski Shields that can fit 
comfortably over prescription glasses, $5. Ray-Bans for ski and aprfes ski 
from $1 0. At ski shops, sporting goods and department stores. 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 1 4602. Distributed by Collins Ski Co. 

Bausch&Lomb 

OPTIMUM OPTICS 




5 WAYS 
TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SKIING. 



To become a better skier, go 
where the skiing is better. 

TWA flies you to the Rockies 
where you ski better on powdery 
snow instead of icy snow. 

Where there are wide trails in- 



stead of narrow ones. 

Uncrowded slopes instead of 
crowded ones. 

A longer ski season and shorter 
lift lines. 

Aspen Highlands, Vail, Taos, 



Jackson Hole and Winter Park 
are five ways of improving your 
skiing. 

The best way to get to any of 
them is TWA, of course. 



ASPEN HIGHLANDS, COLORADO 

TWA flies you reservations in hand and skis neatly boxed 
into Denver. Tb get to Aspen, take either Aspen or Rocky 
Mountain Airways. Or bus it with the Continental IVailways 
Express. Or rent a skierized car at either Denver or Aspen 
Airports. 

Aspen Highlands has 11 lifts. That’s more than any other 
ski area in Aspen. They lead to 55 miles of open slopes, trails 
and runs up to 5 miles long, with the longest vertical rise in 
Colorado — 3,800 feet. 

Aspen Highlands has trails and runs for novices and experts 
and all those in-between. 

Aspen Highlands ski school combines the two great tech- 
niques— American and French into our own Aspen/American 
method. 

Aspen Highlands is now the official NASTAR race center 
for all of Aspen. So after you win your NASTAR pin, see your- 
self on our video tape hook-up. 

For brochure, map, rates, activities or newsletter write 
Aspen Highlands, P.O. Box T, Dept. N.I., Aspen, Colorado 8161 1. 




Aspen Highlands, Colorado 



JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING 

Fly TWA into Denver. Then transfer to Frontier Airlines for 
flights to Jackson Hole. It’s a 550 mile hop that lands you only 
12 miles from Jackson. 

Ground transportation is available to Jackson Hole ski resort 
at Teton Village at the base of the tram and lifts. 

Jackson Hole is the biggest ski mountain in the U.S. The 
famous aerial tram takes you up 4,135 feet. And you have a 
choice of seven miles of trails and slopes to ski back down to 
Teton Village. Four chair lifts serve beginner and intermediate 
slopes on Apres Vous Mountain. 

Our school’s headed by Olympic Gold Medalist, Pepi Stiegler, 
the number one NASTAR pace setter in the country. If you 
want to master deep powder skiing, one of Pepi’s Austrian 
instructors will show you how. 




Skiers on Rendezvous Bowl on top of Jackson Hole ski area. 
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VAIL, COLORADO 

After your TWA jet lands in Denver, fly Rocky Mountain 
Airways to Eagle, 35 miles outside of Vail. Limousine service 
takes you direct to your lodge in Vail. 

Or take either the Special Vail Bus Express or Continental 
TVailways Bus in Denver. Or rent a skierized car. 

Vail has ten square miles of lift-served terrain. That’s more 
than any other North American ski resort. 

With trails and slopes varying from 1 to 6 miles long, two 
enclosed gondolas, and seven chair lifts. 

With a top school headed by Jerry Muth offering instruction 
at all levels including the latest graduated length method. 

With discotheques, restaurants, night clubs, saunas — all 
making for a terrific apres-ski at Vail. 

TAOS SKI VALLEY, NEW MEXICO 

You can fly TWA into Denver or Albuquerque and take a 
bus directly to your lodge in Taos. Or an air taxi. Or a rented 
skierized car. 

You’ll find Taos to be the most intimate and friendliest ski 
resort in the Rocky Mountain area. With deep snow to ski in. 
And brilliant sun to tan in. 

It looks like an old Alpine Village with lodges, shops and 
bistros famous for continental cuisine. All located right near 
the base chair lift. 

Our lifts raise you 3,000 feet in just fifteen minutes to a 
choice of thirty-three uncrowded slopes. Some as long as six 
miles. 

Our school has instruction for novices as well as experts. 
Plus advanced classes in deep powder skiing. 




Vail, Colorado's famed Riva Ridge and super-expert Tourist 
Trap runs are viewed from Vail's #1 gondola. 




** * _ . » s 

Taos, New Mexico 



WINTER PARK, COLORADO 

Take off for your Winter Park vacation on a TWA jet to Den- 
ver. In Denver you can rent a skierized car to drive the 67 miles 
to Arapahoe National Forest on the western slope of Berthoud 
Pass. Or take the bus. 

Winter Park has 34 slopes and trails. With vertical drops 
from 1,000 to 1,700 feet. 

There are wide gentle runs for beginners. Fun runs for inter- 
mediates. And long fast ones for experts. 

There’s instruction available at all levels at our ski school 
headed by George Engle. 

And there are chalets, condominiums, saunas. And there’s 
dining, dancing, drinking and pooping out. 




Winter Park ski area. 



Your local travel agent or any TWA 
office has more information on flights, 
fares and package tours. Or send for your 
free copy of TWA’s booklet "Ski the Big 
Ones.” 




["tWA, I nc., Dept. 558, P.O.Box 25 
Grand Central Station, New York, i 

I New York 10017 | 

I Please send me a free copy of 
I "Ski the Big Ones.” 

Name 

Address 

City 

Instate Zip i 



TWATHE SKIER’S AIRLINE. 
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Ident-I-Ski LockV 

Lifetime protection against ski theft. 
Only $4.50 

Put your mind at ease. Ident-I-Ski Lock is designed specifically 
to protect skis and poles against theft. It is an inexpensive, light- 
weight combination lock of non-corrosive aluminum and 
features a nylon coated, stainless steel cable. It won't rust or 
freeze . Specify Ident-I-Ski Lock, at better ski shops everywhere. 




Easy to th* Family Pack Prismatic Ski Goggles ldent-1 Ski Strap 

k locks with the Ski Poles by Bausch & lomb "Quick connoct/disconnocf 

same combination Salary Strap 



Where-to-buy-it? For your nearest ski shoo, call SKIING's 
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By A1 Greenberg, 



Editor 



M Those new French areas are unbelievable. 

f Like Avoriaz, pictured on this page. Flam- 

boyant architecture, a lift network that goes 
on and on into the Swiss resort, Champery, connect- 
ing to a half-dozen other areas. And no cars. Perched 
on a plateau where there was nothing but virgin snow till a 
cable car climbed the cliffs from Morzinc back in 1 963, it now has an 
exciting complex of hotels, apartments, shops, and great, great skiing. 
And it’s only one of dozens of the new ski cities plunked down right in 




the middle of the snow-rich high Alps of the Savoie and Haute Savoie. 

(continued on next page) 



HIGH RISE (continued) 





I t all began with Courchevel. 

Courchevel? A new French area? 
Yes, Courchevel. Next year will mark a 
quarter of a century since the opening 
of the Sainte Agathe-Moriond ski lift, 
but Courchevel is still new, and in some 
ways still the model for the latest crop 
and for those yet to come. But, of 
course, in many other ways, Courche- 
vel, barely in its majority, is already in 
its dotage. In fact, as each new area 
opens, all the rest seem demode to 
some extent. Nevertheless, by com- 
parison, most of the areas of the rest 
of the world are a generation behind. 

The particular innovation that one 
can ascribe to Courchevel was the 
creation of a ski resort. Sounds funny, 
but up to that time, anyone interested 
in developing a place to ski in Europe 
went around looking for a mountain 
village where you could put up some 
hotels and from where you could string 
some lifts. At Courchevel, the develop- 
ers looked for some ideal skiing terrain 
on which they could put up a village. 
Today, that seems like the only logical 
way to do things. But it wasn’t the way 
Kitzbiihel or St. Moritz or for that 
matter Chamonix or even Val d’Isere 
was built. At Val. growth has been so 
phenomenal, you have to look pretty 
hard to see the remnants of the old 
mountain town. It has neither the 
charm of the old nor the rational plan- 
ning of the new. Just great skiing. 
Courchevel’s skiing may not be as 
challenging overall, but it is great, too. 
And so is that of the surrounding val- 
leys. No less an authority than Sir 
Arnold Lunn had said so after explor- 
ing the region way back in 1925. But 
it’s only now that his prescience is being 
confirmed. 

Last winter was perhaps not the 
ideal occasion to make a tour of these 
new cities in the hills. It was a record- 
breaker for snow. Remember? Those 
avalanches, roads blocked, areas shut 
down? Actually, it wasn’t quite as bad 
as the headlines made it seem. Oh, the 
avalanches were real and bad, all right, 
and the human avarice and stupidity 
that went into the tragedies bordered 
on the criminal. But French skiing 
didn’t come to a halt, nor was danger 
lurking at every lift tower. You’d wake 
up every morning and have to shovel 
three feet of fresh snow off your car 
or risk losing it forever, and of course, 
lifts were operating on a curtailed 
schedule. But except at Val d’lsere- 
Tignes, where the emergency was in 
effect, resort life was normal. (The 
later tragedy at the children’s sanitor- 
ium was a landslide, not an avalanche, 
and was not at a ski area.) Considering 
the amount of snow that fell from mid- 
January to mid-March, it is amazing 
that there were no repetitions of the 



This is Les Menuires, now well under way in the Belleville valley, adjacent to Meribel. 



Seen from Les Menuires, the hills that will be part of the biggest ever: Val Thorens. 



disasters suffered at Val d’lsere and 
Tignes. 

I should have known what was in 
store. It was snowing heavily the night 
I left New York, resulting in such a 
dreadful traffic tie-up, I was certain I 
would miss my plane. But the people at 
the airline apparently realized what was 
up because when I got to the check-in 
counter only minutes before take-off 
time, they graciously reassured me I 
could now relax. I was flying Air 
France, which was obvious from the 
moment I stepped on board— a bit like 
being in France right off. Initially, it’s 
the tone of the French— or French-ac- 
cented— conversation you hear around 



you. The impression is soon reinforced 
with the inevitable bottle of wine you 
receive as part of your first meal. And, 
of course the intimations of the in- 
comparable cuisine fran^aise that lies 
ahead. Airline food is . . . well, airline 
food, prepared under less than opti- 
mum circumstances. But Air France 
still manages to uphold Gallic pride in 
the culinary arts. 

It was snowing when I arrived in 
Paris; it was snowing when I arrived in 
Geneva. It was snowing when I arrived 
at Bourg-St. Maurice, and there were 
army trucks everywhere and soldiers 
patrolling the streets. I had a twinge of 
anxiety heading up the road to Les 
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Most of the visitors at Avoriaz don’t ski. They’re missing some of the greatest. 





From the air, the slopes are inviting. 



Air Alpes lands at most of the new areas. 




Traditional attraction: French cuisine. 



Arcs. After all, this was a brand new 
area. If an established resort like Val 
d’lsere— just a snowball’s throw away— 
was having all that trouble, would I 
even be able to make it up this newly 
cut access road? Had I run into any 
traffic, I might have had trouble, but as 
it was, I didn’t even need chains. 

LES ARCS 

Les Arcs was to be the newest of the 
resorts I was to visit on a two-week 
tour. The talk was of what was being 
planned here, what was going in there, 
and there were construction cranes to 
underscore the reality of the promises. 
According to developer Roger Godino, 
a 39-year-old dynamo who was trained 



at both the Harvard Business School 
and at France’s prestigious Ecole Poly- 
technique, there will ultimately be 
1 5,000 beds in the area. What was most 
interesting was to see where the em- 
phasis was being placed, judging by 
what was there first. 

To start with, of course, there were 
the mountains. In or on the edge of the 
Vanoise National Park are Les Arcs, 
Val d’lsere, Tignes, La Plagne, Cour- 
chevel, Meribel, Les Menuires, and, 
soon-to-open Val Thorens. Up on the 
high slopes, there is little to differen- 
tiate them. They are all magnificent. 
The sun never came out while I was at 
Les Arcs, so I can’t verify what a for- 



mer cabinet minister of Luxembourg 
swore to me was the case: that the 
views of Les Arcs surpass in beauty 
those of any other station in Europe. I 
am sure they are more than adequate. 

What was startling for a new area 
was the lift network: 16 lifts, plus nine 
more under construction (ready this 
season). Plus another 19 planned! 
Mostly Poma lifts, of course. But sev- 
eral chair lifts, too, and with some 
gondolas in the works. “We don’t want 
people coming here, waiting in lift 
queues, and then concluding we’re not 
ready for skiers yet,” Godino explained. 
This seemed to be a general attitude at 
( continued on next page ) 





In 25 years, will they all look like this? Courchevel today, a city resort. 




La Plagne: high rises leave more room for skiing. 
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This, too, is Courchevel. Touring in this terrain explains all that growth. 




Covered shopping malls — de rigeur at all new areas. 




Actress Vanina Michel -at a Chamois race. 
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Lift capacity has to stay ahead of the crowds. The impetuous Gallic temperament makes the 
French even less tolerant of waiting time on long lift lines than are the supposedly time- 
conscious Americans. Cars are banned in the new mountain cities. But Culture is very in. 



French resorts. Lift capacity has to stay 
ahead of the crowds. The impetuous 
Gallic temperament makes the French 
even less tolerant of wasting time on 
long lift lines than the supposedly time- 
conscious Americans. 

The next surprise was the base facili- 
ties. With beds at a premium, you’d 
think every sou would go into apart- 
ment buildings— there’s a seller’s market 
for them in France— and hotels. But the 
priorities at Les Arcs went to an out- 
door heated swimming pool, a theater, 
a disco, and a collection of on-slope 
restaurants, bars . . . even an altiport— 
a high altitude landing strip, just long 
enough to accommodate the small Air- 
Alpes craft. The skiing, the eating, the 
entertainment— in short, the vacation- 
ing were all developed before the crowd 
capacity. An interesting concept. 

My first night at Les Arcs, 1 ran into 
Bernard Kintzele, an instructor I had 
met at Mt. Tom, in Woodstock, Vt. I 
later discovered that Bernard was be- 
coming known as a singer, not just 
locally, where he entertained at the 
Trois Arcs nightclub, but nationally as 
a result of some records he had made. 
But at our meeting, he talked not of 
himself, but of Les Arcs and its ski 
school, led by Robert Blanc. Blanc was 
an advocate of what the French call 
ski evolutif — or what we call graduated 
length. (In an eight-day course, a be- 
ginner starts on 73 cm. skis, moves 
on to 95 cm., 120 cm., 150 cm., and 
finally, full-length skis.) He was also a 
big ski-touring and mountaineering 
fan. This led not only to a widely pub- 
licized schedule of big tours, but to 
such popular programs as groups din- 
ing at the Arpette mountain restaurant 
and skiing down under moonlight, or 
alternatively, doing a simple sealskin 
climb and sleeping out in a converted 
shepherd’s hut. 

What impressed Bernard, and what 
was to impress me, too, in my brief 
stay, was that intangible called ambi- 
ance. I suppose it would be inevitable 
in any place where the lift capacity so 
exceeded bed capacity (though many 
of the lifts were closed down because 
of the weather) and where the per- 
petual snowfall gave one a feeling of 
complete isolation, that people should 
seem to be particularly friendly. But 
the informality, intimacy, and open- 
ness at Les Arcs were exceptional. And, 
I believe, a deliberately achieved effect. 
The full pension, for example, permits 
one to eat in any of the restaurants at 
the resort, a system that not only adds 
variety to one’s stay, but broadens the 



contacts that come from eating along- 
side a fellow skier. 

Every room in the hotels at Les Arcs 
has a telephone, but though calls 
within the area are free, it’s hardly 
necessary to get on the horn. Each 
room also has a radio, over which the 
weather, snow conditions, movie pro- 
grams and other special events for the 
day are broadcast— along with world 
and national news, music, etc. Special 
events, by the way. might range from a 
slalom race to a lecture on medieval 
Japanese painting. The latter would be 
in La Coupole, the theater-auditorium 
that adjoins the heated swimming pool. 
A strange locale for Culture, emphasis 
on that capital C. Picture a darkened 
Hayden Planetarium of a room, filled 
with orange plastic sandbags which 
turn out to be astonishingly comfort- 
able as chairs or couches, strains of 
Couperin in the background, a voice 
going on about the slide now flashed 
on the screen, with glimpses of squeal- 
ing kids in bathing suits noticeable 
every so often as a breeze catches the 
curtains that screen out the bright 
snow-world of the late afternoon. Be- 
lieve it or not, a fantastically relaxing 
way to finish out a day on the slopes. 

If you weren’t on one of the moon- 
light ski excursions, likely you’d head 
at some point in the evening for Le 
Pub. A four-level restaurant, bar, and 
discotheque— the place for the swing- 
ers. Each nook and cranny harbors an- 
other nook and cranny for cozy chat- 
ting, and one glass-floored dance area 
is the ceiling for another below. 

It was hard to get an overall impres- 
sion of what Les Arcs was going to look 
like fully developed. The promoters are 
young, aggressive, most of them cer- 
tified ski instructors. They insist that 
each building was designed to fit into 
the contours of its surroundings. In 
some instances— the building that 
housed Le Pub was a case in point— this 
intent was admirably carried out. In 
others— the Hotel des Trois Arcs-Hotel 
des Celibataires complex, for example 
—the tastelessness was of such insou- 
ciance that one had to assume a re- 
freshing naivete on the part of the per- 
petrators. On the other hand, individual 
chalets dotted around among the trees 
were all perfectly placed, combining 
privacy with magnificent views, and all 
utilizing simple, pleasing designs. From 
the tone of the area’s propaganda— 
which some criticize for pointedly 
running down the competition— it is not 
unreasonable to predict that the area 
will ultimately combine the utilitarian 



—from the point of view of the vaca- 
tioning skier’s needs— with the pleasing 
and relaxing. The current complex, Arc 
Pierre Blanche, is at an altitude of 
roughly 4,700 feet. A projected gon- 
dola from Bourg-St. Maurice will start 
at an altitude of about 2,600 feet. Two 
more village complexes are projected, 
one at Arc Chantel, at an altitude of 
about 5,900 feet, and the other. Arc 
2000, at an altitude of about 6,600. 
The highest projected lift-serviced 
points (now skiable via Air-Alpes 
planes that leave from the area’s alti- 
port) will unload at about 10,560 feet 
(on the Aiguille Rouge and on the 
Varet Glacier). In other words, the 
total skiable vertical will approach 
8,000 feet! 

The present lift-served vertical is in 
excess of 4,000 feet. Because of the 
steady snowfall during my visit, I skied 
probably not more than half that, 
mostly in powder and poor visibility, at 
that. There seemed to be a good variety 
of terrain, and I can attest that the 
rumor that the French don’t know how 
to ski powder is absolutely baseless. If 
they didn’t know before, they had to 
learn last winter. The ski school, by 
the way, has over a half dozen instruc- 
tors who speak English, so the Amer- 
ican can get adequate instruction at 
whatever the level. 

COURCHEVEL 

The contrast between Les Arcs and 
Courchevel couldn’t have been more 
startling. No, it hadn’t stopped snow- 
ing. But, as I mentioned, Courchevel 
is where it all started, and it was the 
only area I was to visit where the signs 
of current construction were not in evi- 
dence. True, two new hotels went in 
this summer (for a total of 71), and 
four new lifts have been added (for a 
total of 45 ). But I can’t imagine where 
room for these developments was 
found. 

I must say, finding the place at night 
in a snowstorm wasn’t as easy as I 
would expect of an area of such inter- 
national repute. Road signs, normally 
far more detailed in Europe than in 
this country, were sparse. Complicating 
the problem is that Courchevel is five 
different towns: St. -Bon at 3,600 feet; 
Le Praz, at 4,300 feet; Courchevel 1 550 
at 5,100 feet: Moriond, at 5,450 feet; 
and Courchevel 1850 at 6,100 feet— 
each one more developed than the sta- 
tion below. The area was originally 
called St. -Bon— the name Courchevel 
wasn’t used until 1950, when it was 
suggested by the mayor of St. -Bon. 

(con tinned on page 156) 
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THREE FOR 72 

By JOHN JEROME 

When those kids from New Hampshire, Steve Lathrop and the Palmer Brothers, stop run- 
ning against each other, they may just find no one else is better. 



TT 0 saw this place where Augert was 
I going slow,” Steve Lathrop says. 
“He was making a little turn coming 
into this one gate, then going through, 
then making another turn coming out. 
I knew I could take it straight. So when 
I did get to it, 1 could get through all 
right, but then I was too fast for every- 
thing else. 1 just got going too fast and 
couldn't hold it.” 

Nineteen-year-old Steve Lathrop, sit- 
ting on the front porch of his home in 
Amherst, N. H., on a fine morning in 
early summer. Twisting and straining 
to find the words, to articulate the mo- 
ment of drama that was five months 
and half a dozen major races ago. 
Dangling a loafer on his toe to ease the 
bone spurs in his heel, not knowing 
who his next coach would be, where 
the U.S. Ski Team program was 
headed next, whether he would spend 
his summer in California or Australia. 
Knowing only that he's got his momen- 
tum going, building a rep, a real 
chance to break upwards in the seed- 
ings and get a shot at the hot French 
super-slalomists. Another shot. 

The first real one came at Val Gar- 
dena, in the 1970 FIS World Cham- 
pionships. Two weeks before, at the 
Megeve World Cup race, Steve had 
started 78th in the slalom and finished 
11th. Then a good week at Madonna 
di Campiglio where Steve actually had 
the fastest time for one of the races, 
but was disqualified for an improper 
start. Veterans Hank Kashiwa and 
Rick Chaffee were less than sparkling 
(Chaffee was ill); then Coach Don 
Henderson shocked the press by mov- 
ing Lathrop up into one of the four 
American slots for the slalom at Val 
Gardena. This unknown Lathrop who 
had paid his own way to Europe and 
had spent the early season pounding 
the back roads gaining experience on 
the glamourless B circuit. 

Lathrop responded. He had the third 
fastest time of the first qualifying heat 
against half the world championship 
field— but even that didn’t put him into 
the finals. He had the second fastest 
time in the next qualifying run. In the 
finals he started the first run in 38th 
position and posted the third fastest 
time, ahead of most of the cream of 



slalom racing’s 1970 crop. Three con- 
secutive medal-class slalom runs in 
world championship competition— but 
for Steve Lathrop it would take four 
such runs to win a medal, and the 
fourth run was the one in which he saw 
Augert going too slow, and so went too 
fast. The pundits expected it; that mo- 
mentary third looked like a fluke. But 
for awhile there, one could glimpse the 
glimmering future. 

Tyler Palmer stalks into the living 
room of his house in Kearsarge, N. H., 
wearing Western boots, pants vaguely 
threadbare, a motorcycle T-shirt, and 
a floppy hat obviously rescued from 
some 1938 Smiley Burnette horse 
opera. He sails the hat across the room 
toward an open door, sits cross-legged 
on a low chest for awhile, moves to a 
couch where he reclines on the back 
of his neck. His eyes dart about the 
room; he clicks a table lamp on and 
off and on again. “You must be a bit 
leery about talking to magazine writers 
now,” I say. Life magazine had fea- 
tured Tyler and Billy Kidd last spring 
in an article entitled “The Flake and 
the Old Man.” Tyler was the flake. 

“Yeah,” he says. “I learned a lot 
from that: Don't talk to anybody.” The 
eyes cutting back and forth, the ex- 
pression absolutely, fiercely serious. 
But the talk ranges on, comfortably, 
from motorcycles to student dissent to 
the coaching possibilities of the next 
season. Bob and Sally Palmer, ski in- 
structor parents, chat with us, serve 
coffee. Two younger sisters come and 
go, ski-racer Jody who skis like Judy 
Nagel and is just as pretty, and 11- 
year-old Pam who is much more into 
horses than into winter sports. It is 
a warm, good-humored, affectionate 
family, outdoors-oriented, vital but 
relaxed. Pressureless. 

Maybe the pressure comes from the 
other end of the couch, where sits 
Terry Palmer, 20 months younger than 
Tyler and — sometimes — the better 
skier. The pressure on Tyler— the dart- 
ing eyes and restless demeanor— comes 
from a racing career that has taken off 
like a moonshot. And from Terry. The 
pressure on Terry duplicates Tyler’s. 
His career is also accelerating like a 
sling-shot dragster, but torn ligaments 



practically wiped him out last season, 
caused him to be passed over for the 
early-summer skeleton U.S. team. And 
besides, he’s got this big brother to 
beat. He sits in near silence, long hair 
tied back in a headband, dark to Ty- 
ler’s red-haired fairness, quiet beside 
his brother's mercurial gab. And there 
is one other source of pressure on 
both the Palmers: their good friend 
Steve Lathrop. Pressure received, and 
pressure given. 

They are good friends. The three of 
them skied together at Holderness, the 
prep school in New Hampshire where 
Don Henderson coached before— and 
after— his year as U.S. Ski Team Coach. 
They have competed with each other 
on the New England circuit since the 
beginnings of their respective racing 
careers. Last year they suffered the 
slings and arrows of the European B 
circuit together — with occasional 
glimpses for each of them of A Team 
glories. They've been the best in New 
Hampshire for a long time. Add buddy 
Ron Biederman of Stowe to their trio, 
and they are the cream of New Eng- 
land, of the young racers who haven’t 
gone on to exclusively national and 
international concerns. The four of 
them, with a couple of Western addi- 
tions like Eric Poulsen, make up that 
coming wave of young hot shots who 
are jostling for permanent national 
team seats. Jostling each other, and 
also jostling the older, established U.S. 
slalom and GS specialists, like Rick 
Chaffee, Spider Sabich, Hank Kash- 
iwa. Will they make it? More impor- 
tantly, will they be capable of the 
quantum leap from being the best in 
New Hampshire to being the best in 
the world? The answer has to do with 
a lot of things, including how difficult 
it is to be a young U.S. male ski racer 
in 1970. 

The time at Holderness was crucial. 
“We were really just racing on the 
prep school circuit,” Lathrop says. 
“There wasn't time for anything else. 
I mean we'd go to a prep school meet 
on Saturday, and then we might get to 
a USEASA race for the tail end on 
Sunday, but we really couldn’t do any- 
thing. We won all the prep school stuff, 
though. If one of us didn't win, the 
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other would. It didn’t seem to make 
much difference. 

“There was a whole season when we 
were experimenting with sitting back. 
We were practically flat on our backs, 
we sat back so far. It was good— we got 
so we could make turns just about any 
way, and we found out what was 
wrong with the French stuff. We got 
it out of our systems. I was doing it all 
the time, but I found I couldn’t make 
a long radius turn any more. It was 
fine for the quick stuff, but I learned 
1 had to get back up on my skis again 
for anything else.” 

Lathrop likes Don Henderson, still 
respects and admires him after the 
European year; the Palmer boys are 
cooler in their regard. Steve stayed on 
to finish at Holderness, while the Pal- 
mer boys, less academically oriented 
and more ski-career-driven, returned 
to public schools so they could step out 
of the confining oblivion of the prep 
school league and push for the na- 
tional team. In 1968-69, Terry leaped 
off to a big lead in competition for the 
Eastern Ski Writers’ Cup, a kind of 
back-lot World Cup based on point 
standings over the season for a series 
of Eastern races. “I’m a quick starter,” 
Terry says. “I did the same thing last 
year, starting fast, winning some races 
at the training camps and just going 
like gangbusters until I tore up my 
knee at Aspen in December.” Tyler, 
who takes longer to get sharp, caught 
Terry in the closing stages of the sea- 
son of ’68-’69 and took the Ski Writers’ 
award away from his brother. The 
close race generated publicity and 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association sup- 
port; nobody was surprised when the 
Palmer names began popping up in the 
1969 summer training period as hot 
prospects for the national team. But 
Lathrop languished in prep-school 
anonymity. 

(Actually, all three young men had 
stepped onto the tail-end domestic 
swing of the previous year’s World 
Cup competition, and all three did 
well. That’s the brutal part of the 
struggle for an upcoming racer. A fail- 
ure “won’t even ski his number,” i.e. 
won’t match his start number with his 
( continued ) 




At the FIS, an unknown Steve Lathrop, who had paid his way to Europe, put three 
medal-class runs back-to-back, sending everyone asking, "Who’s he?" Now they know. 




Terry, the younger of the Palmer boys, Tyler is the flamboyant one, erratically 
was thought to have the more promise brilliant. Life called him a flake, but 

till a ligament injury laid him low. his ski victories are clearly no fluke. 
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THREE FOR ’72 (continued) 

finish placing. A rising racer who 
starts 61st and finishes 44th takes a 
gain step forward. Nobody notices, but 
he has jumped a whole seeding group. 
The name of the game, for a Palmer 
or a Lathrop in the early years, is FIS 
points. When you manage to get to a 
World Cup race, you try to beat all 
the local guys you race with all season, 
plus a European or two. If you do that, 
you can be proud of yourself. Even if 
you finish 38th and nobody bothers to 
watch your run but your mother and 
your girl friend.) 

The coaching relationship with Don 
Henderson is something of a puzzle. 
Despite the prep-school days, there 
was no cozy protectorate for the Hol- 
demess boys: “Advantage, hell,” Tyler 
says, “it was almost like he was pick- 
ing on us.” Henderson took up the 
reins as coach at a summer training 
camp where the snows of Mammoth 
Mountain hid political land mines. He 
began coaching the U.S. team amid 
lingering resentment over the firing of 
the Beattie-developed ex-coaches— and 
the ex-coaches turned up at the camp 
as equipment representatives, thereby 
forestalling any chance Henderson 
might have had of establishing a clear 
personal stamp on team management. 
He inherited, as did women’s coach 
Dennis Agee, a powerful squad of vet- 
erans who still felt their old friends, 
the ex-coaches, had gotten a bum deal. 
His credentials looked slim— assisting 
at the ’64 Olympics and several years 
of coaching at a prep school— and no 
coaching step he took escaped scrutiny, 
if not outright dissection, by his legions 
of kibitzers. He chose to step into 
power as quietly as possible. He would 
let the holdover Beattie skiers run their 
own programs, serving them primarily 
with logistical support and organiza- 
tion. (“Those guys already know how 
to ski,” he said— and was later criti- 
cized for not coaching enough.) He 
would concentrate instead on develop- 
ing new talent, replacements for the 
aging and aching veterans. And let 
future results be his judge. 

Our New Hampshiremen were 
among the new talent. In the optimistic 
pre-season training reports, they were 
praised, but not disproportionately to 
the Poulsens, Pyles, Shimers, Laffertys. 
Terry in particular had a good camp, 
and Henderson was enthusiastic about 
him. “Terry’s the stable one,” Hender- 
son told me. “They both are skiing 
well, but Tyler gets bugged, needs 
counseling. He'll have a bad race and 
be down for days. Terry's more level- 
headed.” Lathrop. as an Eastern hope- 
ful rather than a national team pick, 
was almost ignored. There were three 
summer camp races. Chaffee and 
Sabich were injured, Kidd was taking 
ihe summer off, but the rest of the 



talent was there. Eric Poulsen won 
one of them. Tyler Palmer and Steve 
Lathrop won the other two. 

And then the whirl began. A good 
season for seeding improvement. Ter- 
ry’s ligament injury in December at 
Aspen (“One ski started to get away 
from me— I was just skiing, and I 
thought I got it back, and then I was 
down. Both skis came off”). Tyler to 
Europe with the A Team. Val d’Isere, 
where the Life reporter was offended 
by his clothing and demeanor, and 
described a disaster— but where Tyler 
drew start number 61 in his first Euro- 
pean race and finished 38th. Then the 
B circuit, Steve paying his own way 
over (he was later reimbursed by 
USEASA). Barnstorming Europe in 
rag-tag outfits and a hysteria of disor- 
ganization, finding Jim Heuga an in- 
valuable coach and guide. All three 
were more impressed by Heuga than 
anyone else they’ve worked with. “He 
gets so fired up. He knows what he’s 
doing, and when you are skiing well 
he just gets so enthusiastic, so up, that 
he carries you along with him,” Terry 
says. A 12th for Tyler at Chamonix, a 
2nd for Steve at Villars. Then Megeve, 
rejoining the A Team, with a solid 
recommendation from B Team coaches 
John Clough and Heuga that both 
Tyler and Steve were skiing well and 
should be allowed to run with the A 
Team. Tyler started 44th, finished 
15th; Steve started 78th, finished 11th. 
The momentum was building. 

For Tyler and Steve, the break- 
through has seemed almost instantane- 
ous. In the spring of 1969, Steve Lath- 
rop was achieving his first national 
prominence by winning the junior 
national slalom; in the spring of 1970, 
he was competing in the world cham- 
pionships. Tyler says, “Two years ago 
I was in prep school, doing nothing. A 
year ago I was just getting started 
good in the East. Now I’m on the 
national team. There’s no telling what 
will happen. The Olympics are still 
two years away.” 

For Terry a similar breakthrough 
appears just over the horizon— but it 
sometimes seems permanently fixed 
there. “I’ve got plenty of time,” he 
says; he spent his recuperation time 
finishing high school (he lived with the 
Cochrans in Vermont and was gradu- 
ated last May from Bobby Cochran’s 
high school). His noncombatant status 
didn’t allow him to get the results he 
needed, and he was excluded from the 
late spring announcement of a skeleton 
national team. At this summer’s camp, 
Tyler won the GS, Lathrop won the 
slalom; Terry was third in both. When 
selection time came for the Australian 
trip— crucial for seeding improvement 
before the European season starts— 
Cochran, Lathrop, Tyler Palmer, and 
Ron Biederman were selected, along 
with the two Poulsens. Then, with four 



Easterners and only two Westerners 
selected, the seventh slot went to Don 
Rowles of Boise. 

“So I was left out again,” Terry says, 
with a rueful laugh. “I’ll train and ski 
this year— I’ll go to Europe even if I 
have to do it on my own— and next 
year I’ll probably enter CU.” As this is 
written, announcement of five more 
names for the U.S. men's team is ex- 
pected in October. And Terry has 
beaten those other guys before. 

Steve Lathrop is big (six feet, 170 
pounds), solid, looks like a jock. He’s 
obviously shy, not terribly articulate, 
difficult to draw out in esoteric specula- 
tion about What It All Means. He has 
resisted the lure of Western big moun- 
tains in order to stay in the East: “I 
wanted to go to a good school.” (He’s 
a freshman at Middlebury.) “People 
tell me there aren’t any really good 
schools out West unless you go all the 
way to California. Besides, I like the 
East. It’s a lot of fun to go out West, 
but I like the people back here better.” 
He began racing at the age of seven, 
was developed primarily by the Can- 
non Mountain racing program. Two 
years of public high school at Milford, 
N.H., then Holderness; he’s in a gen- 
eral liberal arts program now and 
hasn't the foggiest notion of what he 
will eventually major in. Middlebury 
had been on strike, in response to the 
Cambodian adventure and the Kent 
State and Jackson State killings, short- 
ly before I went to see him. I asked 
about activism, about his own reaction 
to the political side of the current col- 
lege scene. He squirmed in his seat, 
looked ready for a discussion, and 
then, perhaps made wary by Tyler’s 
Life encounter, thought better of it. 
He was too busy for activism, he said. 
He was out of school at the time, only 
on campus one day during the strike 
itself. I came away feeling I hadn’t 
gotten to know Steve Lathrop, hadn't 
penetrated. Very New England, good 
school, good manners, correct re- 
sponses, the properly boyish enthusi- 
asm for a young man approaching 20 
and driving to be a world champion. 
But something else there, something 
this very intelligent young man wasn’t 
letting me see. Maybe it is just the 
ability to fit ski racing into its proper 
place in relation to the rest of the 
world. 

The Palmers are different. Terry has 
something of the same reserve, but 
perhaps it is only from having Tyler 
scatter wild ideas over the conversa- 
tion at nearly every pause. Both of the 
Palmer boys are . . . out front. Terry 
was nursing a fresh start on a beard, 
in celebration of his recent high school 
graduation; Tyler's bizarre costumery 
is legendary. Both light up with stub- 
born defiance— snorting disdain might 
be a better characterization— at the 
(continued on page 174) 
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Basically this is a guide for beginners. But these words also offer sage advice 
for all skiers afflicted with an insidious stem habit. The author, the skier pic- 
tured here, is co-director of the ski school in Squaw Valley, Calif. 



TEACH YOURSELF ( continued ) 



FIGURE 1 





Basic to any method of 
learning to ski is the art 
of standing up. Here, co- 
director Stan Tomlinson 
shows how his Squaw 
Valley ski school 
advocates your doing it. 
Note well-bent knees and 
ankles, feet at least 
eight inches apart, and 
the use of short skis. 



FIGURE 2 




Tomlinson, on short 
skis, and co-director 
Declan Daly on normal 
skis, make an inter- 
esting comparison. 
Note tips close to- 
gether on longies, 
tips apart on shorties 
even though shorties 
form same braking 
angle as do the long ones. 




I f skiing consisted only of sliding 
straight down hills, a good rule 
would be. "the longer the ski the bet- 
ter." However, to avoid obstacles and 
other skiers, and to control speed, a 
skier must learn to turn. Today’s nor- 
mal length ski (reaching about one foot 
overhead) is a result of a compromise 
between longitudinal stability and turn- 
ing ability. That length is a very satis- 
factory compromise once a person has 
mastered the art, but until that time . . . 
well, everyone has trouble at first. For 
this reason, at the Squaw Valley ski 
school we recommend that beginning 
skiers start on short skis. By this we 
mean skis long enough to require the 
same turning technique as a normal 
ski but short enough to require much 
less strength or skill. Four- or five-foot 



skis fill the bill admirably, and this is 
the length we suggest. With this length, 
anyone can start to learn parallel turns 
from the first day, and in two or three 
days, usually, go to normal length skis. 

Whether for long or short skis, the 
basic movement common to the initia- 
tion of all turns is a lateral movement 
of the knees (sometimes extremely 
subtle) combined with a turning of the 
feet and an edge change— all in one 
nicely synchronized movement. Al- 
most all other movements made at the 
time of initiation are either movements 
resulting from, or movements intended 
to facilitate this basic knee-cranking 
movement. The resulting change of 
direction is worked into a controlled 
curve by using the edges correctly. 
The right knee and ankle movements 



FIGURE 3 




Once you've taught yourself how to run 
straight and control your speed on 
very gentle slopes, it's time to learn the 
natural stop turn. Start down the fall 
line as Tomlinson does here and . . . 




. . . with your feet well apart begin to 
crank your knees and skis around in 
the direction you want to turn. Be 
sure to keep ankles and knees well bent. 



* 




Practice turning to the left and right. 
As you come around off the fall line, 
turning may be easier if you simul- 
taneously lower your body position. 
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To turn to his left, Daly leans that way 
while twisting knees and skis toward 
left. On long skis, a slight jump might 
be necessary to start turn. 



Note the similarity of movements used 
by Daly and Tomlinson. The move- 
ments you teach yourself on short skis 
will work just as well when you switch 
to long ones. 



FIGURE 4 



# 



If you don't have shorties to learn on, 
or if the natural stop turn gives you 
too much trouble, then Tomlinson 
urges you to turn as he demonstrates 
here. Start down the fall lihe with your 
feet almost ten inches apart— and 
the knees apart almost as much. Then 
crank around one knee and ski 
toward the direction in which you 
want to turn. That ski becomes the 
outside ski, and you’ve only to start the 
inside one turning. To derive maxi- 
mum leverage and strength from your 
legs, be sure td keep the knees well 
bent. Once you've turned off the fall 
line, bring the skis parallel, but 
not together, and let yourself skid. Be 
sure to practice to left and right. 




will help you to utilize the side camber 
of the skis. This carving action is fa- 
cilitated by the following: forward or 
backward pressure, twisting or steering 
of the knees and feet, or a combination 
of those movements. If that sounds 
complicated, then read the whole para- 
graph again and you’ll see how simple 
it really is. 

PHASE I 

You can learn these basic elements 
easily and in a very safe and sane 
manner. How? First by selecting the 
proper equipment: Use four- or five- 
foot skis depending on your height, 
strength, and athletic ability— the longer 
lengths for the stronger individuals; 
and use poles that reach roughly half- 
way between waist and armpit; also, 
use close-fitting boots that will transmit 



knee movements to. skis. 

PHASE II 

Next, at the ski area, ask for the 
beginners’ slope and make it clear that 
you really mean beginner. The ideal 
slope would be a packed one on which 
you will slide at not over five or six 
mph, and with a flat runout so that you 
can coast to a stop. After finding the 
slope, spend some time walking on the 
flat at the bottom to get accustomed 
to your equipment. Don’t hesitate to 
push yourself along with your poles. 
Learn to use them with the arms swing- 
ing as in a natural walk. 

Once you feel at ease with your skis 
on the flat, try to walk up the hill a little 
way, pushing with your poles. If you 
cannot go up the hill this way, look 
(continued on next page) 
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FIGURE 5 



TEACH YOURSELF (continued) 

for a lesser slope; the one you are on 
is too steep. Twenty feet or so up the 
slope that you can negotiate is plenty 
for a starter. Turn yourself by stepping 
your skis around until you face directly 
downhill. With your poles, hold your- 
self from sliding while you get into 
position for your first downhill run. 
Place your skis parallel to each other, 
about six or eight inches apart, your 
knees and ankles bent forward, as in 
Figure 1, and you will feel fairly con- 
fident about going all the way down. 
Now make sure nobody is in your path 
and let yourself slide down the hill. 
Let yourself slide until your skis stop 
on the flat at the bottom of the hill, all 
the while maintaining your springy 
bent knees and ankles position. Do not 
“.‘unbend" until after you have stopped. 
The more straight running or schussing 
you do, the better. But remember you 
cannot stop or turn yet, so don’t try to 
tackle too much of the hill or let your- 
self go too fast. Always be sure you 
have a clear track! 

As you gain confidence by doing 
more and more straight running, con- 
centrate on bending your knees and 
ankles, since your shins and thighs are 
soon going to act as levers to turn your 
skis. You will have much more power 
with your legs bent than straight, just 
as you will with the wide stance (skis 
six to eight inches apart). 

PHASE IV 

When you feel secure while schuss- 
ing on your little slope, you are ready 



to learn to slow down and stop at will. 
This is done by slowly spreading the 
tails of your skis as you are sliding. 
This places your skis in a V-position, 
and the resultant friction is your brake. 
This is a very elemental way of stop- 
ping called the snowplow. (Co-directors 
Tomlinson and Declan Daly demon- 
strate how this is done in Figure 2). It 
is relatively safe and effective when 
sliding slowly, but it can also become 
a hard-to-stop habit. However, the 
most fun in skiing comes from being 
able to slide at any speed down any 
slope, with control. Real control comes 
only through parallel turns— through 
having the skis side-by-side, not in a 
V-position. 

PHASE V 

Once you can snowplow on your in- 
cubator slope, you are ready to try 
your first turns. Start down the hill in 
your now-regular straight running po- 
sition. Gain a little speed, grit your 
teeth, and try to twist both knees and 
feet across the hill at right angles to 
your line of descent. Your skis will 
turn and you will find you and your 
skis sliding sideways, as we demon- 
strate in Figure 3. This is fine— just 
what's supposed to happen. Maintain 
your bent-leg, feet-apart position, and 
try to stay in balance till you skid to 
a stop. 

Some of you will do this the first 
time with no sweat. Others will have 
to jerk the skis more severely, and still 
others of you may have to jump, or 
almost jump, the skis across the hill. 




FIGURE 6 




All these things are acceptable; just 
remember, the big thing is to get the 
skis skidding sideways to a stop. If you 
are using rather long skis or if you 
don’t seem to be able to accomplish 
this feat after a few tries, there is an 
alternative and that is to start to steer 
the outside (i.e., left ski for right turn, 
right ski for left turn) ski across the 
hill. Once this ski has started to skid 
sideways, force the other ski to skid the 
same way by turning the inside knee in 
the direction you wish to go. (See 
photos in Figure 4. ) 

" PHASE VI 

All turns described so far are natu- 
ral stop-turns, and with practice, you 
will be ready to connect a series of 
hem down the hill. To do this, don’t 
wait for your skis to skid to a stop. 
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To ski with ease and pleasure , learn to link 
turns together. On easy practice slope, 
first turn ieft, say, and before coming to a 
stop, twist toward other direction. Repeat. 
A gain. The task becomes easier once you 
coordinate hands with feet, as Tomlinson 
demonstrates here. At the moment you wish 
to turn, reach forward with lower arm 
and plant pole in snow about one foot away 
from skis and two feel ahead of lower foot. 
Pole plant is great effort saver, helps to keep 
body relatively square to skis at all limes. 
Once you can do these easy turns on easy 
hills, then practice on steeper slopes. 



t 





hive Points To Remember: 

1 . Don't try to ski with your feet 
close together until you can ski pro- 
ficiently. 

2. Concentrate on maintaining a 
strong knee and ankle bend. 

3. When turning, be sure you are 
turning both knees in the direction 
you wish to go. 

4. Try to stand with your weight 
evenly distributed over the soles of 
your feet. Too far back and you will 
be fighting for balance. Too far for- 
ward and you will block your tips 
from turning. 

5. Be sure you are trying to turn 
with your legs, not your head and 
shoulders. 




Once you've learned to skid and 
link turns together, it's time to 
make them more precise- by 
carving. Start from a traverse on 
a packed 15° slope. When going 
about 10 mph, begin to twist 
knees and skis toward hill while 
banking into turn with whole 
body. Make sure that uphill 
edges cut into the snow enough 
to carve rather than skid. 

Practice in both directions. 



Instead, twist them in the opposite 
direction and continue this back and 
forth twisting till you reach the bottom 
of the hill. Continue to practice these 
turns for awhile, and if there is an 
easy-to-ride lift servicing your practice 
slope, start to use it. You’ll get in more 
practice with less work. 

You may have noticed by now that 
a couple of things happen more or less 
automatically. Taking them one at a 
time, the first is that your skis tilt from 
edge to edge as you turn back and 
forth— an action which we call edge 
changing. With practice, you will be 
able to tilt onto your edges to the exact 
degree needed to properly control your 
skid. In fact, your skid will become 
more and more of a curve and you will 
finally be carving more than skidding. 



(See Figure 6.) Also worthy of notice: 
changing edges can be done more 
easily if you lean slightly toward the 
center of the turn just before you 
crank around the knees and skis. 

The other thing which you may have 
noticed is that your upper body turns 
contrary to your feet. That is quite 
natural, but it means that some of the 
force you are putting into turning your 
skis is being dissipated in the counter 
movement of the shoulders. To prevent 
this loss of energy you can now start to 
block your upper body by planting the 
inside pole of the turn just before your 
twisting movement, as in Figure 5. 
Leave the pole in the snow long enough 
to get the turn started. The pole should 
be planted about half way between 
boot and ski tip and a foot to the side. 



PHASE VII 

When you can manage to turn pro- 
ficiently to both left and right in this 
manner on a gentle packed slope, you 
are still only beginning. You still have 
much to learn about snow, about speed, 
and handling variable terrain. But you 
will have the key skills necessary to 
unlock the door to all that advanced 
skiing. You may reach this level of 
easy parallel skiing in a day. three days, 
a week, or more, and when you do you 
will then be ready to go on to the 
challenge of longer skis, steeper hills, 
soft snow, and other variable condi- 
tions. And then you will want to learn 
about unweighting, anticipation, jet 
turns, avalement, and all sorts of re- 
lated goodies. I he challenge is endless, 
forever stimulating, forever fun. 
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LET THERE BE UHII 

By Dinah B. Witchel 



In the beginning, there was a sheep pasture; today there is Vail, the total ski resort. A 
cocoon of skiing pleasure where a skier can insulate himself from revolution and pollution, 
where the gemutlichkeit loses something in the translation, but the powder is proverbial. 



I n the beginning, there was Seibert. 

And Seibert said let there be Vail. 
And there was Vail . . . and it was good. 

The act of creation was a bit more 
complicated for Seibert than it was for 
God; among other things, Seibert had 
to finance his Eden to the tune of $2 
million. But the phenomenon that is 
Vail did, in fact, spring full-blown from 
the head of one Pete Seibert, ex-East- 
erner, ex-instructor, ex-patrolman, ex- 
10th Mountain Division trooper. It is 
already legend, the story of how Vail 
was a lowly sheep pasture in the spring 
of 1962 and five months later was a 
ski resort, complete with gondola, lifts, 
shoppes, apartments, and hotels. Envi- 
sioned as a replica of an Alpine village, 
Vail hoped to combine the charm of 
Austrian quaint (narrow streets, ro- 
coco balconies) with the convenience 
of American efficiency (soft toilet pa- 
per, high prices), blending the two with 
a dose of Rocky Mountain powder. 

The fact that Alpine charm loses 
something in the translation— no honey 
carts, no leder-hosent d farmers, no 
throaty Tyrolean dialect— did nothing 
to impede the instant success of Vail. 
In less than seven seasons, Vail be- 
came, according to a self-congratula- 
tory brochure, the “favorite ski area in 
Colorado” of 1,000 skiers polled. That 
950 of these skiers were probably Tex- 
ans— Vail is very big in Dallas— should 
not detract from the poll’s credibility. 
For Vail does rank among the top 
three ski vacation resorts in the United 



States— Aspen and Sun Valley being the 
other two. 

The concept that made a “Vail-type 
resort” almost a generic term in the ski 
business is so simple it is genius. Vail is 
a completely self-contained village at 
the base of seven square miles of glo- 
rious powder skiing. Vail has every- 
thing— or almost everything— that a va- 
cationing skier could want and all of it 
within walking distance of the lifts. 
(Cars are supposed to be barred from 
the Village streets except for loading 
and unloading, of which there seems to 
be an inordinate amount.) 

It is all put together with a veneer 
of Tyrolean gemutlichkeit which, to be 
honest, does not quite come off. That it 
does not is not necessarily the fault of 
Seibert and friends. It is the flaw in 
New Towns everywhere. Towns, like 
people, do not flourish when their char- 
acters are imposed upon them. It is the 
history of strife and struggle, birth and 
death, joy and celebration which gives 
to cities, or villages, an independent 
spirit. As one Vail resident put it: “Vail 
is like an adolescent; its character is 
being formed. It is a flower blooming.” 

That the flower will have a chance to 
bloom at all is a tribute to Seibert and 
friends. In its beginnings, Vail was a 
company town; that which was not 
owned or leased by the company was 
at the very least influenced by the com- 
pany. Even the police and fire squads 
were paid for by the company. A few 
years ago, the company let go, and Vail 

PHOTOS BY BARRY STOTT 



became an incorporated village with its 
own municipal services, its own mayor, 
elections, holes in the streets, litter, 
water, and sewage problems, and its 
own taxes. It even has its own set of 
local characters, including the editor- 
publisher of the village newspaper, 
George Knox, a benevolent father fig- 
ure, who serves as a one-man chamber 
of commerce and the town conscience, 
whose wife Elsa writes a garden col- 
umn called “The Green Thumb”, and 
whose son runs The Mug Shop in mid- 
village. There is Freddie Obadia, the 
camel driver, maitre d’ at La Cave’s 
Gourmet room. Rumor has it he’s of 
mixed French-Egyptian ancestry and 
goes home to the Nile every summer 
to tend his two camels. There’s John 
Donovan, stockbroker turned bar- 
tender, owner of the Copper Mine, the 
favored hangout of the locals. There’s 
buxom, volatile Sheika Gramsham- 
mer, wife of pro racer Pepi of the 
Gasthaus Gramshammer, who became 
so impatient with the slow progress of 
the current clinic building fund drive 
that she threw a benefit last summer 
complete with Bingo games and kissing 
booths and raised $8,000. "That was a 
good party,” said one partygoer nos- 
talgically. 

As with resort towns everywhere, 
but ski resort towns in particular, Vail 
has become a haven for dropouts. Not 
hippies, you understand— Vail discour- 
ages in no uncertain terms vagrants, 
(con tin lied on page 96) 
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And there was Vail . . . 
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VAIL (continued) 



Europe in the Rockies: Vail is a pedestrian village, no cars allowed, except sometimes. 




The popcorn wagon also serves crepes, sits near Deli, a favorite breakfast spot 



bearded or otherwise. Oh, Vail gets its 
share of long-haired youngsters turn- 
ing on in their rooms, but the drug 
culture at Vail, where it exists, is sub- 
dued and discreet. The dropouts at Vail 
are of a different caliber: PhD’s, stock- 
brokers, lawyers, engineers, all taking 
a vacation from society by working on 
trail crews, as bus boys, as salesmen. 
To one young woman who dropped out 
of college to spend a winter working 
in Vail as a receptionist, it was a horror. 
“It’s incestuous” she said “Everyone 
is in search of himself, but no one ever 
finds it. They feed off each other. It’s 
too easy just to stay another season .’’ 
Another point of view, of course, is 
that if waking up to the breathtaking 
sight of dawn over the Gore Range, 



skiing all day, breathing great lungsful 
of unpolluted air, and paying your rent 
by being a maitre d’ brings you more 
happiness than 9 to 5 in a dusty office, 
why not? 

Vail’s raison d’etre is not as a town 
in search of itself, however. It is the 
skiing. Do not be deceived by what you 
see from the highway, which is not bad 
in itself. Above and beyond that broad 
expanse of slopes is twice as much. 
And beyond that are the bowls, the 
famous back bowls of Vail, the ones 
you always see in the photographs. Ski- 
ing the bowls of Vail puts a whole new 
face on the sport, particularly if you 
are from the East or Midwest. The vast 
expanses of snow, relieved only here 
and there by clusters of aspen or firs. 




rimmed only by the high peaks of the 
Sawatch range, can quite literally blow 
your mind. It is entirely possible that 
you drop down off Ptarmigan Ridge 
into Sun Down Bowl and find yourself 
the only human being thcre-the only 
human being in the world. If you want 
to know what it’s like to be the last 
man on earth, go there, amid those 
vast and trackless wastes of snow. 

If the expanses of the bowls will 
show you how insignificant you are as 
a man, the powder snow will show you 
how insignificant you are as a skier. At 
least, if you've never skied real deep 
powder. In which case, get help. The 
technique is completely different. 

Vail has four bowls: Game Creek, 
Sun Down, Sun Up, and China; be- 




Sun Down Bowl, acres of untracked powder, a skier alone, all all alone, under that vast blue sky . . . 



tween Sun Up and Sun Down, there is 
High Noon Ridge, where the experts 
gambol under the chair. Game Creek 
is the easiest, although easiest, of 
course, is highly relative. There is a 
long, long trail— Lost Boy— curving 
around the edge of the bowl. Even a 
snowplower can negotiate it and then 
go home and say he’s skied Vail’s 
bowls. Game Creek is not quite as 
steep or as vast as the other bowls and 
a skier does have a point of reference - 
the chair lift which serves Game Creek 
is in sight at all times. 

Not so with the other bowls. The 
terminal of the lone chair which serves 
them is hidden deep in a ravine at the 
base of High Noon; you won’t see it 
until you are virtually upon it. Head 



downhill towards the ravine and have 
faith— the chair will be there. 

You can, if you choose, completely 
ignore Vail’s back bowls and get in 
more than your lift ticket’s worth of 
skiing, at least in terms of mileage. In 
terms of challenge-none of Vail’s 
north face trails is really properly 
labelled expert, with the exception of 
Riva Ridge. There is nothing, for in- 
stance, to compare to the sustained 
steepness of Sun Valley's Exhibition 
or even Aspen’s Copper Bowl. 

Don’t let that stop you. It hasn’t 
stopped the thousands of vacationing 
skiers who pour into Vail over the 
course of the season or the multitudes 
of Denverites who swarm over the pass 
for the weekend. For Vail has 3,050 



feet of vertical spread over 10 square 
miles, almost all of it negotiable by an 
advanced-intermediate. The slopes are 
wide— up to 1 00 yards wide— extraordi- 
narily well groomed for the size of the 
area, and a run from top to bottom 
can give you up to six miles of non- 
stop skiing (if you can make it non- 
stop). Try it via the Northeast Bowl, 
labeled expert, but wide and contoured 
enough to give an intermediate a taste 
of what the back bowls might be like. 
There’s Prima, mogulled and shot with 
steep pitches. There’s the favorite com- 
plex of trails off Chair No. 4 which 
runs from Mid- Vail to the summit: 
Swingsville (easiest), Expresso and 
Ramshorn (more difficult), and Zot 
(continued on next page ) 
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Because Vail’s reputation for snow is so dependable and it is so photopenic, moviemakers and their stars abound. Left, Suzy Chaffee 
in a scene from Hart’s “ The Ski Heist.” Center, the Lion's Head complex, seen from the gondola. Right, kicking up sprays of powder. 



(most difficult). 

Most of Vail’s skiers spend most of 
the day skiing the terrain above Mid- 
Vail. Mid-Vail sits at the top terminal 
of the Vail gondola, which rises from 
I the center of the Village. It is a res- 
i taurant-rendezvous point for almost 
everyone on the mountain. Two chairs 
( rise from Mid-Vail, No. 4 and No. 3, 
which serve the easier terrain called 
the Meadows. 

Chair No. 6 leaves from the base 
! and serves Golden Peak, the ski 
school/ beginners area. There’s also a 
small Poma lift for the real novice. 
Chair No. 1 takes off from the Village 
along with the gondola, serves the ex- 
pert International and Giant Steps. It 
meets chair No. 2 which heads on up 
toward the top to open up some ad- 
vanced-intermediate trails like Avanti 
and Pickaroon. 

All that is to say nothing of the 
Lion’s Head development, brand new 
I gondola-served skiing opened last sea- 
son west of Vail. Ski over or take the 
shuttle bus from the Village. Lion’s 
Head is beautiful, wide-open slope 
I skiing. You can take it straight down 
for thrills or proceed in long, rhythmic 
swings which totally restore your con- 
fidence in your skiing ability. Slopes 
are Simba and Born Free, both about 
two miles long, and two cut-off trails 
called Elsa and Cheetah. There will be 
more. 

Vail is also full of skiing surprises. 
Elsa, for instance, looks like a simple 
path cleared through the woods from 
the gondola terminal to Simba. It be- 
comes a trail so narrow you’re beating 
branches out of your face. Not steep, 
but worthy of caution your first time 
out. Or the chair that suddenly ap- 



pears at the bottom of Prima, not 
marked on any trail map. It's not 
marked because it’s actually a con- 
tinuation of the Golden Peak chair, 
which drops down into the ravine be- 
hind Golden Peak to pick up skiers 
who’ve successfully negotiated Prima’s 
moguls. 

There’s also the surprise of resigning 
yourself to the long, long, gondola line 
every morning and discovering that the 
way out is to hop aboard chairs No. 1 
and 2, which get you to the summit just 
about as fast, if less luxuriously. (Why 
skiers on a gloriously sunny day will 
stand 25 minutes in a gondola line 
when the chair 15 yards away has less 
than a minute’s wait is a mystery not 
peculiar to Vail.) On the other hand, 
the gondola line at Lion’s Head was 
virtually non-existent; maybe Vail 
skiers simply haven’t discovered it yet. 

Vail’s ski school, 150-strong, oper- 
ates from a building at the base of 
Golden Peak. The former ski school 
director, Roger Staub, was last season 
given the title Director of Winter 
Sports for Vail; the new ski school 
head is Jerry Muth, possibly the only 
ski school director extant with a Pi- 
casso lithograph hanging on the wall of 
his office. His school teaches a Modi- 
fied American, a euphemism, accord- 
ing to Muth, for whatever technique 
the individual instructor teaches best. 
Generally, it’s legs-apart Western. 

As the sun sinks over the mountains, 
and you’ve come to the end of a perfect 
day— collapse. Preferably on the sun 
deck at La Pinata, right at the base of 
the gondola, or on the patio of the Red 
Lion, in the center of the Village, or 
on the terrace of Donovan’s Copper 
Bar, facing the central plaza. 



If you still have energy left, grab a 
box of popcorn or a crepe from the 
popcorn wagon (imported from Aspen) 
beside the Deli on Bridge Street and go 
shop hopping. Vail has five ski shops, 
two ski rental emporiums, and approx- 
imately 22 other retail establishments, 
ranging from a gourmet cheese shop 
through Brita Sjoman’s ethereal hand- 
woven fabrics to a totally prosaic hard- 
ware store. It has Bullock's department 
store, liquor store, boutiques, jewelers, 
bank, beauty parlors, chapel, grocery 
store, cinema, and Vail Securities In- 
vestment for stockmarket types who 
get nervous away from the ticker tape. 

It had, at last count, 17 hotels and 
lodges and more than seven condomin- 
ium complexes. By this season, more 
than 1,000 new beds will be added to 
the tune of about $13 million in con- 
struction costs. 

Add to those private facilities the 
scores of vacation homes dotted along 
the valley. Many of thosg Texans, as 
well as many of the Vail residents, are 
building houses, all under the fairly 
rigid control of local architectural 
boards (each realtor consults one). No 
A-frames, for instance, are allowed in 
Vail. The houses run from $25,000 up, 
with V 4 -V 2 acre lots from $4,000 to 
$24,000 depending on the location and 
the view. Nor is it all Tyrolean; the 
Lion’s Head complex has gone to what 
has been dubbed “mine-shaft modern,” 
a style far more indigenous to Colorado 
than the gingerbreaded balconies of 
the main village. 

Prices for lodging at Vail are not 
unreasonable, considering that once 
you’re there, you’re a captive con- 
sumer. Although the village sits smack 

(continued on page 187 ) 
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mooing Fast 

By Jean-Claude Killy 

skiing s Racing Director 



skiing’s racing director says there’s more to speed than 
pointing ’em down: It’s an art that must be learned. 



I love going fast. Boring down the 
Col de l’lseran on a bicycle is a 
great thrill. Driving a great car with my 
foot on the floor, as I’ve done in a few 
races, is very exciting. But for me, 
there is nothing like going all out on 
skis. Speed is why I am a skier. Skiing 
is for me the most inexpensive way to 
go fast. 

Of course, I ski fast when I am rac- 
ing, but I enjoy speed more when I’m 
free skiing. Really fast free skiing is 
more challenging, more fun than run- 
ning through the race course because 
there's no way of knowing what to ex- 
pect. My senses really wake up because 
I have to be specially alert. And not 
only because I am bombing down a 
steep trail and wondering if anyone 
will get in my way. It’s also exciting on 
the easy trails because it is quite dif- 
ficult to milk the last mile of speed out 
of terrain like that. 

“Not for me,” you say. Think back 
to last season. Did you find yourself on 
the losing end of match races with your 
friends? Were you walking across flats 
while others were shooting by you? 
Did you find yourself poling and skat- 
ing as other skiers passed you by sim- 
ply riding their skis? 

I don't have to tell you that in each 
of these situations, your lack of speed 
was the problem. But one of the really 
interesting facts about speed is that it 
is a real challenge to tell you what to 
do about it. Fast skiing is a combina- 
tion of many subtle things and it is an 
art probably more difficult to master 
than anything else in skiing. It may 
surprise you, but there are some fairly 
well-known racers who don’t know 
how to go really fast or who can go fast 
only under special conditions. What is 
even more surprising, they sometimes 
win important races, which isn’t as 
strange as it sounds. Ski racing isn’t all 
speed. It is strength, stamina, style, and 
judgment of terrain, line, and snow 
conditions. A good race course should 
test ail of these elements of racing skill, 
but for one reason or another, this is 
not always possible, and sometimes the 
not-so-fasl racer is given a situation 
that is just right for him. 




But that's getting away from what I 
wanted to talk about. The only point I 
wanted to make was that if you're not 
skiing very last, you're not alone. You 
have company in the highest circles. 

Why should you, skiing perhaps two 
or three weeks every season, be con- 
cerned about speed? Especially when 
most of the time you have to ski care- 
fully under control? 

Of course, the racer has every good 
reason to learn to go fast under any 
and all circumstances. It's the main 
reason lor racing: getting to the bot- 
tom faster than the others. But if you’re 
skiing for fun. the reason you should 
learn to ski fast is simply that skiing 
fast is fun. Some of the best, most ex- 
citing skiing will be out of your reach 
if you can't Go. Deep powder skiing, 
for instance, or really long sweeping 
turns. If these thrills have so far es- 
caped you, that’s one good reason why 
you should cultivate speed in your 
skiing. 

But there are others: You’ll be a 
safer skier if you know what it’s like to 
really fly-before you run into a panic 
situation. Sometimes, speed is the only 
way out of a bad spot. Suppose you’re 
on a fast, narrow trail. As you come 
around the corner, you see another 
skier lying in the track, practically 
blocking the entire trail. 1 know you’re 
supposed to be able to stop, but some- 
times there just isn't time, and the only 
other solution, other than planting your 
pole in the fallen body, is to take it 



straight. A more common situation is 
where another skier is on a collision 
course with you and where slowing 
down or stopping would actually make 
a collision almost certain. Knowing 
how to handle speed is very reassuring 
under these circumstances. 

Skiing fast can also help you con- 
serve energy. 1 know this isn’t as much 
of a concern to the fun skier because 
he can always stop and rest, but do you 
really want to stop after every two 
or three turns? That’s what happens 
to skiers who don't ski moguls fast 
enough. Instead of using the lift gener- 
ated by running up on a bump at just 
the right speed to make easy turns, a 
lot of skiers try to tip-toe their way 
slowly through the ruts and then use 
big, clumsy hopping turns to get 
around. After a few of those, they’re 
exhausted— and so would I be if I tried 
to ski that way. 

Of course, the other side of speed is 
that you must know what you’re doing 
—not only how much speed you can 
stand going all out, but how much 
speed is required in various terrain and 
snow conditions. For instance, in the 
bump situation 1 talked about, you 
don’t want to go so fast that you go 
flying wildly into the air. There’s a lot 
more to skiing fast than just pointing 
the skis down the hill. 

The first area to look for speed is in 
your skis. The chances are that your 
skis can be made to go faster simply by 
flat-filing, filling nicks and gouges in 
the bottoms, and applying a coat of 
wax right for the snow conditions. And 
if you are just beginning to explore 
speed and are using slalom-type skis, 
1 would suggest you change at least to 
giant slaloms or even downhills. The 
better slalom skis in particular are so 
sensitive to edging, they start to get 
quite hairy when you start going fast. 
Of course, you want to turn fast too, 
but at the beginning we want to explore 
pure speed with a minimum of com- 
plications. 

I'he next step is to find a fairly long 
and easy slope with a good run-out. A 
long flat or a slight uphill slope at the 
(continued on next pane) 
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MOVING FAST (continued) 
end is even better because it’s easier 
to tell how much speed you picked up. 
The further you go, the faster you 
went. For safety reasons, you should 
always pick a slope where you can see 
the whole area from start to finish. If 
you’re really going to ski fast— and if 
you ski right you can pick up a surpris- 
ing amount of speed even on an easy 
hill— the coast should be clear. 

First schuss the slope as you always 
have to give you some idea of how fast 
you’re going now. If you coast to a 
stop before you reach the end of the 
run-out, mark the spot. In the speed 
exercises we’re going to do, it will tell 
you how much improvement you made. 

If you haven’t skied much at speed 
before, one of the first sensations you 
will experience is one of instability. It 
will be the purest accident if the slope 
is perfectly smooth, so you’re going to 
have to contend with all kinds of small 
bumps, ripples, and ruts. That's one 
source of instability. Your skis don’t 
automatically go straight down the hill 
perfectly parallel. You have to work to 
make them behave that way. The other 
source of instability is your stance. It’s 
probably too narrow and every little 
terrain irregularity will threaten to tip 
you over. 

Instability not only invites falls, but 
unless you are a genius with your feet, 
every time you have to correct for an 
instability, it’s going to slow you down. 
The first step then is to develop a 
stance for speed. 

It is easy enough for me to tell you 
that you should keep your skis further 
apart or, in some cases, closer together, 
but you’re going to have to experiment 
to find the distance between your skis 
that’s ideal for you. As you know, the 
wider the stance the more stable you’re 
going to be, but if it’s too wide, you’re 
going to start riding the inside edges, 
and beyond a certain point you're go- 
ing to lack the muscle power to control 
the skis adequately. Also, if your bal- 
ance depends on too wide a stance, 
you're going to have a tough time mak- 
ing a recovery if one ski gets into a rut 
and starts to go off in a different direc- 
tion. In this situation, one of your sup- 
ports is going to be yanked out from 
under you before you have a chance to 
shift your weight back to the ski that’s 
still running true. Don’t forget that as 
speed increases.everything else is going 
to happen faster too. 

This problem is closely related to 
the need for each leg to act independ- 
ently. If one of your skis starts to go 
astray in ripples or ruts, you don't want 
to get yourself in the position where 
your stability depends excessively on 




having the support of both legs or 
where one small obstacle is going to 
send both skis bouncing off in differ- 
ent directions simultaneously because 
they're too close together. If you get 
into a little bit of rough terrain, each 
leg must be able to give you sufficient 
support on split second notice so that 
you can pick up the other leg to cor- 
rect the position of the straying ski. 

Ideally, the basic stance for maxi- 
mum speed— ignoring the tuck for the 
moment— is one in which the skis are 
fiat on the snow, parallel to each other, 
and one in which you can make in- 
stant corrections if the skis are de- 
flected from the ideal line. This is 
easier said than done. To begin with, 
very few people are perfectly straight- 
legged, so it will be very difficult to get 
the skis fiat on the snow. If that’s your 
problem you’ll have to get your boots 
canted with the help of an appropriate 
machine. But equally important, you’re 
going to have to practice your ideal 
stance until it becomes second nature. 
Otherwise you're constantly going to 
get yourself into situations which slow 
you down. 

Having now developed your basic 
stable speed stance, you can begin to 
work on building up speed with the 
racing tuck. To get into the proper tuck 
position, sit back somewhat and bend 
at the waist enough so that your back 
is almost parallel to the skis. Keep your 
head up so that you can see where you 



are going. 

This is not an easy position to get 
into or to hold for any length of time. 
You can modify your position if you 
want, but if you’re really serious about 
speed you’ll do some calisthenics to 
strengthen your neck, thigh, back, and 
stomach muscles (If you’re going to 
ski fast you're going to need them any- 
way). Again, because everyone is built 
differently, you're going to have to ex- 
periment in finding your ideal position 
and, further, you're going to have to 
modify your basic stance slightly, par- 
ticularly if you use a fairly deep tuck. 
I find that I feel more at ease and re- 
laxed if I have my feet several inches 
further apart when I'm in a tuck. 

There are several common mistakes 
that skiers make in the tuck position: 

I hcy duck their head down and stick 
up their derriere; they bow their legs 
out at the knees, which causes the skis 
to ride the outside edges; and they 
don't keep their arms and elbows close 
to their bodies. There is no great harm 
in their mistakes; it will only slow 
them down. Much more serious is 
when they go so deep into a tuck posi- 
tion that they lose their leg independ- 
ence. There must be plenty of room 
for the knees to move up and down 
when the skis pass over rough snow, 
and in a run w ith varied conditions, the 
tuck must be adjusted so that a bump 
or a bad jolt doesn't reach the upper 
body and cause a fall. 
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Okay, you have a good basic stance 
and you've polished your tuck to 
streamlined perfection. Let’s race. 

You lose. 

No, I didn't have better skis than 
you and I didn't cheat by pushing off 
hard and I didn’t sneak in a skate or 
two. I beat you because you pointed 
your skis straight down and let them 
run while I read the terrain and saw 
all kinds of opportunities for picking 
up speed that you overlooked. 

You may think I'm putting you on, 
but not really, at least not on easy ter- 
rain. There are any number of skiers 
who can ski faster than 1 can— provid- 
ing that the slope is really as smooth 
and even as a billiard table. Two sum- 
mers before the Olympics, I went to 
the speed trials at Cervinia, Italy, just 
for the fun of it and to see what 1 
could do. I couldn’t even come close 
to the skiers who specialized in speed 
skiing. True, I didn’t have the special 
equipment that they used, but even if 
I had, 1 doubt whether I could have 
kept up with them. Very few downhill 
racers have actually been very success- 
ful in pure speed skiing— Ludwig Leit- 
ner of Germany is the only recent 
exception that I can think of. On the 
other hand, most speed skiers can’t 
even make their national teams. The 
reason, I think, is the same as the rea- 
son l beat you. They simply point their 
skis down. They don’t have to be con- 
cerned with terrain subtleties. Yet rec- 



ognizing these subtleties is probably 
the most critical part of skiing fast over 
terrain that is not perfectly smooth 
and even, which is the case even in the 
best-prepared race course. 

It is also the most difficult part of 
fast skiing to master. Some skiers never 
really learn how to do it, but you can 
start by looking further ahead and 
acting in good time on what your eyes 
tell you. Watch a good downhill racer 
in practice some time, when the course 
isn’t so perfectly prepared and side- 
slipped for smoothness. Notice that he 
is seldom on both skis at the same time. 
He seems to know when ruts and 
bumps are coming up and he almost 
steps his way over them— or so it looks. 
If you watch him a few times, particu- 
larly in a slower section of the course, 
you see him subtly shift his line to see 
if there isn't a faster way through that 
part. Of course, that’s what practice is 
all about and a lot of it is done con- 
sciously. But not all of it. Because of 
the traffic, the course is changing con- 
stantly and the course will be different 
again for the actual race. The racer 
who can’t adapt almost instinctively to 
the messages his feet give him isn't go- 
ing to win many downhills. 

One of the ways to develop this in- 
stinct is to stop thinking of the fall line 
as a perfectly straight line between 
you and the bottom of the hill. Even 
on what may look to you at first like a 
perfectly smooth hill, there are all 



kinds of terrain variations. If you look 
very critically, you'll see not only dif- 
ferent snow conditions, but variations 
in steepness and in the shape of the 
slope. There may be a very slight side- 
hill toward the edge of the run, a 
sharper transition on one side, or a 
slight gully in the middle of the slope. 
The fastest way down may look like a 
straight line, but it really isn't. Very 
slight shifts in course will give you the 
full benefit of that bit of extra steep- 
ness in that gully. A bit of extra back- 
ward weight toward your heels— as op- 
posed to forward lean— is going to al- 
low the skis to bridge that transition 
without the tip of the ski momentarily 
trying to dig in. A little bit of edge will 
prevent the momentum of your speed 
from carrying you out of the natural 
fall line if it happens to have a slight 
curve in it. Once you start thinking in 
these terms, you will see dozens of pos- 
sibilities for increasing speed. The dif- 
ficulty for the fun skier, who hasn’t 
been trained to this kind of skiing as a 
racer has. is to put all the elements of 
fast skiing together. It calls for good 
coordination and fast, almost second- 
nature thinking. 

And this is just the beginning of 
skiing fast. You don't always have an 
empty slope and when you get away 
from the easy trails you can’t always 
ski almost straight down. You have to 
make turns. How to make them fast 
will be my next article. 
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A lift for the 

U.S. Ski leam 



From Stowe to Aspen, Americans 
are hoisting their own Budweiser. 
Thermo Ski Steins . . . and 
every toast gives a little extra 
push to our country’s team. 

Send $2 for your stein 
(where legal); all profits 
from this project will go to 
the U. S. Ski Team Fund, 
as part of Budweiser and 
SKIING Magazine’s continuing 
support program. 



CITY 



STATE 

(Allow 3 weeks for delivery) 



ZIP. 



ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. • ST. LOUIS 



Bud« Ski Stein, 1917 N. Hanley Road, St. Louis, Mo. 63114 

Please send me Budweiser Ski Steins ($2 each; 

check or money order enclosed). 
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how your colors! Rally round the red, 
white, and blue— put them together, and 
Oh, Glory, you've got Old Glory fashions! 

Bright, brave, beautiful. Great against snow and 
sky— American as the Fourth of July. Get with 
the spirit of the Seventies and join the parade 
high-stepping it down the slopes. Flag fashions 
are yours to buy or make. Here and on the next 
three pages, we give you alternatives. Now it's 
up to you. Exercise your freedom of choice. 

Yankee Doodle Dandies lead the way. Left: Brave red 
U-neck wool vest worn with striped red warm-up pants. 

L Sweater by Demetre, $20. Dacron insulated warm-ups 

k by Slalom Skiwear, $25. Center: Chic standard bearer 

A struts her colors in a Lone Star shirt by Skyr, scarf from 

■ Burmel, belt by Elegant. Right: same shirt but longer, is 

A also by Skyr. Star-applique leather belt by Harpers Ferry. 
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tar-spangled glory in high-kilowatt warm-up pants that 
Betsy Ross never could have made! By Bonne Bell. His 
or hers, $30. With them, she wears Demetre's wool sweater 
with flag-striped sleeves, $30, and a spirited, suede vest from 
Paraphernalia, $45. Cap by Lisa. Clog boots by Sugarloafers— 
we added the stripes. His sweater, starred like the U.S. Ski 
Team's, is by Sport-Obermeyer, $25. Felt cap by Kristen. 
Old Glory gloves by Grandoe. Apres boots by Renegades. 

h, say can't you see these three winners conquering the 
summit? In this united-we-stand situation, she wears 
(left) a home-fires-burning red nylon cire parka, true-blue 
navy o-t-b's. By White Stag— parka, $45; pants, $50. Berger 
mittens. Raichle boots— your decals. Center: Once a rebel . . . 





always a skier. Suede vest by A.N.E.V. Underneath, navy 
t-neck by Allen-A; cire warm-ups by CB Sports; $20. Henke 
boots— you add stars. Right: Tricolors in a wool sweater by 
Aspen Skiwear, $28. Red o-t-b's by Edelweiss, $50. Raichle 
boots with good behavior stars. Girls' hats by Kristen. His, 
USA all the way, designed with permission of Uncle Sam. 

un these up the flag pole and see who salutes! He wears 

navy-with-white stretch o-t-b's by White Stag, $42. 
Suede jacket by Hideout. $110. Conroy gloves. Norski gog- 
gles. She's the star, with navy and white bars on her parka to 
prove it. Nylon cire parka by Edelweiss, $50. O-t-b's by White 
Stag, $50. Yodelers fake seal boots. Kristen hat— add a tin 
sheriff's star. Saranac gloves in red and white. Eckel poles. 
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SPIRIT OF 71 ( continued ) 



|gg£ave your own IldK Be a modern-day Betsy Ross by trimming 
JJ accessor.es with Contact tape, (lag decals, dime store stars, and 
sher.tfs tin badges as we did on these pages Use your imagination, 
but also use caution. Unless you're 100 percent sure you'll always 
love hand decorations, go easy with paint on enpensive equipment. 
Cum back decals are easier to work wilh-and to remove Another idea. 
Use tricolor ribbon and applique stars (department store notions! to 
star-spangle sweaters, t-necks, and parkas. 

For further information, see page IBS. 







PAYS FOR TRAVEL 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 
WORLDWIDE “ 
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The only card thatfc opening up new trails. 



Watervi lie Valley, 

New Hampshire, for instance: 

New Hampshire's largest and best 
equipped ski area just lighted the main 
T-bar slope on Snow's mountain for night 
skiingIThisexciting newinnovation, plus 
the 30 daytime slopes and trails at adja- 
cent Mt. Tecumseh, give you skiing prac- 
tically around the clock. 

And you can pay for everything on 
your American Express Card — accommo- 
dations at four romantic new inns: Far- 
rell's Lodge, The Outlook, Pfosi's Lodge, 
and Tecumseh Inn — each clustered 
around the famous Fourways Restaurant. 
66 rental condominiums. 10 major lifts. 
Ski and skate rentals (there's a lighted 
rink). Ski school. Ski shop. And complete 
apres-ski facilities. 

Ski all over New England, 
The Rockies, California, Europe: 

The American Express Money Card is all 
you need. Pick your favorite resort, and 



go! Your card will pay for your flight, car 
rental, hotel, motel or condominium. It 
will pay for restaurants, snackbars, night 
clubs. Ski lessons. Even lift tickets. 

The American Express 
Money Card: No skier can 
afford to be without it. 

Some cards are just good for local shop- 
ping. But with the American Express 
Money Card, you can pay for a whole 
ski vacation at great resorts worldwide. 
And more ski areas honor your American 
Express Card than ever before. 

r sg-iI 

I Waterville Valley Associates, I 

| Waterville Valley, New Hampshire 03223 i 

. Gentlemen: Please send me brochures on Water- . 

I ville Valley, Farrell's Lodge, The Outlook, Pfosi's I 
| Lodge, and Tecumseh Inn. | 

| Name | 

| Address | 



I City State Zip | 

I I 
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STRRTTOII: THE GERTLERlRn'S mOURTRIR 



Drive five hours north of New York or three hours west of 
Boston, and you’ll find Stratton Mountain. Southern Vermont 
it may be, but in mid-winter, bring your warm-up pants. I 
put on mine one January day and climbed aboad the Sun- 
tanner lift— more of a hopeful euphemism than an apt name, 
although you do ride south— and headed up. Beneath my 
skis, hundreds of weekend warriors criss-crossed the slopes, 
each in his own secret world of perfect parallel, though his 
real one might be filled with stem Christies. All were having 
the time of their lives on immaculately groomed, mildly 
challenging, broad, open slopes. Stratton’s machine-cov- 
ered lower mountain is a perfect incubator— at least one of 
its lifts and slopes can be enjoyed by the first-timer on his 
first day out. A little schussing, a little traversing, a lot of 
snowplowing. Gradually, each successive day, the lower 
slopes gently move you on to something more challenging, 
and for the novice, it’s a memorable experience. 

But I was going higher on to something equally memor- 
able for me. I slid off the Suntanner chair after a 10-minute 
ride and skied the 100 yards to the base of the North 
American lift, the main access to the upper mountain. Now 
I was out of the world of hardwoods and into one of ever- 
greens, whiskered with frost. 

I had virtually perfected my snowplow turn, to the left 
and right, and was-mentally-well on my way to perfect 
parallel. Those lower slopes, beautiful though they were, 
no longer lured me. I preened my ego, took a deep breath 
and strutted on to the North American chair, fully prepared 
I thought, to take on all 1,900 vertical feet of the mountain. 
But after five minutes on this lift, if I could have parachuted 
from the chair, I would have. 

This time, underneath my skis was a run that to my craven 
eye had a fall line perpendicular to the base and wavy moguls 
as rough as river rapids. Once at the top, it took four cups of 
coffee and three jelly doughnuts to put bone back into my 
quivering legs. By then, however, I had found out that the 
North American lift line run was not the only way down from 
the summit; there were a dozen more. I chose the Wanderer, 
appropriately named, the archetype of New England skiing: 
narrow, winding in and out of barely recognizable fir forests; 



they were goblin-ed with hoarfrost. At times it curved around 
a shoulder of the mountain, allowing a glimpse of far-off 
splendor. From here, the rest of the Green Mountains traipse 
away in bristly backed undulations, and the ski runs on the 
timbered hill that is Bromley ski area stand out like a white 
handprint. After a mile or so, the Wanderer drifts out of 
the evergreen canyons and narrows into a snaky bower— 
once an old logging road— for another mile through gray 
and brown barked hardwoods. The end is yet another half- 
mile away; at the base lodge. To this day the Wanderer re- 
mains one of my favorite trails in The East, but perhaps the 
root of my affection is that it gave me a way out! 

Later, I discovered the North American is not so menac- 
ing, but it’s almost enough of a challenge for experts (so 
they tell me) if you take it straight on. I also discovered 
that Stratton is a gentlemen’s area— sleek, well-bred, pol- 
ished. The button-down Wall Streeters and their Town &. 
Country ladies who ski here are as restrained as the moun- 
tain. Lift lines move quickly and quietly; no one gets im- 
patient, pushes, shouts, or shoves. Even the lifts— six chairs 
and two T-bars— are too polite to intrude on the peace of the 
forest with squeaks and groans. Slopes were planned to be 
golf-course smooth, and that’s how— with lots of TLC— they 
stay. Rocks rarely appear. Moguls don’t grow into giants. 
It’s something of a conspiracy of comfort veiled with under- 
stated elegance. Accustomed to the best of everything in 
the rest of their lives, Strattonites find it here in their skiing. 

Another discovery is the Sun Bowl orf the lower east face 
of the mountain. It’s a get-away hide-away from the crowds. 
It’s a shed-the-warm-up-pants-in-the-morning sunlight place. 
The slopes roll down through the beeches, elms, and maples 
with more of a challenge than the main lower slopes, less of 
one than the upper mountain. 

And— still another discovery— the Snow Bowl. High and to 
the west, it’s a mile-long enclave of glades and runs with 
its own double chair. How had I missed it before? Ah— the 
Wanderer bypassed it, and so did I. A whole new area for 
me to perfect my parallel. How can the hotshots say Stratton 
lacks variety? — DBW 



This full-color gatefold of Stratton Mountain, Vt., is the fifteenth of a series of original paintings by famed water colorist 
Cecile Johnson. Each painting of this MEMORABLE MOUNTAIN series captures the atmosphere and excitement found at 
one of the favorite haunts of America’s great skiers. Full-color reproductions of this series, printed on high quality 16" x 20" 
art stock, and suitable for framing, are now available at $2 each from the Ziff-Davis Service Division, 595 Broadway, New York 
10012. The 1968-69 series of six reproductions costs $7.50. Last year’s set of seven reproductions costs $9. The new 1970-71 
series of six costs $7.50. This painting costs $2 and will be available for delivery in early December as will the complete set. 
Prompt delivery is assured for the previous two sets. 
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These 

have all the fun. 



Slalom for men. Your feet don’t tell your skis 
where to go. Your boots do. With that in mind, 
consider the incredible control of Slalom. It’s 
Trappeur's finest recreational men's ski boot. Built 
like a precision instrument, Slalom gives you 
the best of function and comfort. Very stiff. Very 
comfortable, thanks to American lasts and poly- 
urethane shell lined with leather. Shearling up 
front for extra warmth. 

Trappeur SM. (men's shown) Maximum comfort. 
Maximum support. Shearling-lined polyurethane 
shell. American lasts. Narrow racing soles. Martin 
buckles. Put it all together and what do you get? 
The best dollar value in recreational ski boots. 



Trappeur Quick V. If you think a budget boot 
has to feel like one, you haven't tried the 
Trappeur Quick V. Compare stiffness, comfort 
and finish with any other budget boot. 
Vullcollan shell boasts leather and wool lining. 
Five pivotal buckles for exact adjustment. Easy- 
to-move clips on two straps. Men’s in blue. 
Women's in red. 



TRAPPEUR™ 

the boot of the French ski team 







Distributed in Canada by Raymond Lanctot, Ltd.. Montres 



Products of © 1970 Wolverine World Wide, Inc., Rockford, Michigan 49341. Hush Puppies* shoes, hats; Wolverine* shoes, boots, gloves, cap:: 

WOUVBItlNH Rossignol™ skis; Trappeur™ ski boots; Wolverine/Killy apr6s ski boots, gloves, helmets; Bates Floaters,* Phi Bates shoes; Sioi. 

WWW would wioa Mox* moccasins, Slippers; Trendsetter sandals, boots; Verde* shoes; Clarino* poromeric upper material; Pigskin by Wolverine! 
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. Thisone 
wins the races. 



If you were in the French ski team's boots, this is 
the boot you’d wear. 

Trappeur Pro. High-back support makes it ideal 
for tireless hours of skiing. A natural, too, for 
the newavalement technique. Or, with top buckles 
undone, it becomes the boot for ski instructors 
and intermediates. Comfortable, leather-lined 
polyurethane shell. Low damping shock absorber 
molding foam. Built on American lasts. New 
Martin buckles for easy adjustment. 

For the French ski team, it all adds up to a 
boot so well-engineered it can help steer their 
skis through the gates til the rushing wind sounds 
like wild applause at Val d'Isere. And monsieur, 



if that’s your kind of skiing, then the Trappeur 
Pro is your kind of boot. 

Does Trappeur offer custom foam-fitted boots? 
You bet. Only don’t say ’’foam!’ Say “Inject-Elast! 1 
It’s better. It comes to you in the finest shell 
possible. Controlled forward flex. Strong back 
support. New Martin "70" buckles. Torsion-proof 
racing sole. So if you're thinking foam-fitted, 
we say, great. Only say "Inject-Elast” instead. 

Great recreational skier or beginner on a budget, 
Trappeur has a boot for you. 

The Lady Trappeur. Maximum lateral stiffness. 
Rigid-as-possible injected sole. Lamb's wool lining 
for soft, soft comfort. Arch supports teamed with 
new American lasts. Now that’s what Trappeur 
calls a top-notch recreational ski boot. So do the 
girls on the French ski team. They helped us 
design it. 





BY DOUG PFEIFFER 

Editor in chief 

with Jim McDill and Sven Coomer 



More than 90 pairs of the newest top-line skis were thoroughly bench- and 
slope-tested during skiing’s Sixth Annual Ski Test Program. Beginning with this issue, to 
help you decide which pair among these best suits your needs, we present the results of this 
year’s extensive program. Next month we ll add reports on many of 

the other currently available top-line skis. 



Ski Tests 

for 70/71 



B efore you lay down cold cash for a hot pair of skis. 

how do you know that your choice is a wise one. 
that you’ve selected the pair of skis which most nearly 
matches your needs? 

Short of actually skiing on them, there’s no one. sure 
way. If you -arc an experienced skier, you may be able 
to tell a good deal by the eycball-and-muscle method of 
ski testing. You inspect the ski closely, studying things 
like the shape of the corners of the groove along the ski 
bottom (rounded corners-easy turning, square corners- 
steady tracking). You inspect the plastic base to see if 
it is perfectly flush and square with the steel edges. You 
bend and twist each ski to give your muscles a chance to 
respond to the ski’s characteristics. Then, depending 
upon your knowledgeability and experience, you make 
your decision. 



You also might make up your mind by talking with 
friends, reading the ads. listening to the advice of racers, 
instructors, and salesmen. Or you might use skiing’s Ski 
Test reports— the results of a program now in its sixth 
year. What follows immediately is a resume of this pro- 
gram to bring new readers up to date, and to refresh 
skiing’s regulars. 

Our Annual Ski lest Program consists of two parts: 
Slope tests and bench tests. Both parts are conducted at 
Mammoth Mountain, Calif., late in the spring, when pro- 
duction models of the skis for the coming year are avail- 
able. Because of its 9,000-foot base elevation and pro- 
digious snowfall. Mammoth's slopes are in great skiablc 
shape at a time when most skiers have turned to golf, 
sailing, fishing, and tennis for their action. 

(combined on next pa/ic) 
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SKI TESTS (continued) 




On pages 118- 119, acharl 
delineates some of the bench 
test data accumulated during 
this year's ski test program. 

If you are interested in 
comparing the performance 
of skis with their dimensional 
aspects, the following 
information gives the what 
and why behind the chart, 
and some startling insights 
into ski design 



SIZE AND LENGTH-The 

size of a ski is approximately 
equal to its length. Adult skis 
come in lengths varying from 
170 centimeters (5 ft. 1 in.) 
to 215 centimeters (7 ft. 1 
in.). Size increments of about 
5 centimeters (2 inches) are 
typical. It is interesting that 
skis of different brands mark- 
ed as being the same size 
sometimes have (when we 
measure them) actual differ- 
ences of as much as two 
inches. This is enough to 
create a noticeable difference 
in performance on the snow. 
(In general, longer skis offer 
greater stability for straight 
running and fast skiing; 
shorter ones have some ad- 
vantage in ease of turning.) 

Manufacturers use three 
methods for sizing skis: The 
chord length, projected 
length, and sole or materials 
length. 

Chord length is the straight 
line distance from the ski's 
heel to the tip of its nose. Pro- 
jected length is the straight 
line distance from the heel to 
a point directly below and 
perpendicular to the tip. (Skis 
are measured this way to en- 
gineer the molds in which 
they are made.) Sole length 
is the entire bottom length of 
the ski, following its curves 
from heel to nose tip, in effect 
the length of the materials 
needed for manufacturing 
the product. Thus, a ski can 
have three measurements: 
e.g.. sole length of 213 cm.: 
chord length of 210 cm.: 
projected length of 208 cm. 
What does this mean to you? 
Conceivably the new pair of 
210 s you buy are not the 
same length as your old 
210's! A manufacturer can 
call any of these three mea- 
surements the size of his ski, 
thus, there can be a 5 cm. 
difference in length between 



two skis of the same size. 
This can affect handling char- 
acteristics, but usually it is 
crucial only when the skis are 
to be used for slalom racing, 
where a fraction of an inch 
spells the difference between 
sneaking through a gate or 
hooking a tip. As a recrea- 
tional skier, you should be 
able to adapt quickly to the 
difference as long as it doesn't 
exceed 5 cm. in actual run- 
ning surface. 




McDill measures the chord lenuth 



RUNNING SURFACE 
LENGTH - This refers to 
the portion of the ski's sole 
that has direct contact with 
the snow during a schuss. It 
is almost impossible to meas- 
ure since the flexibility of the 
ski and the weight of the 
skier change the amount of 
the bottom that rests on the 
snow. To achieve a measure 
of standardization, we place 
the skis bottom to bottom, 
on their sides so each is in a 
relaxed position, and meas- 
ure the distance between the 
points where shoulder and 
hip touch. This distance 
varies from model to model, 
and is related to several per- 
formance characteristics: the 
ease with which a ski can be 
turned into the fall line; 
tracking stability for straight 
running: ability to rise 

smoothly over the bumps; 
holding power for turns off 



the fall line. Other factors 
being equal, the ski with the 
longest running surface in 
relation to its chord length is 
apt to be difficult in initiating 
turns, rougher in the bumps 
but steadier in traverses and 
schusses. a better carver 
coming off the fall line. The 
running surface is considered 
long when it is more than 90 
per cent of its cord length. 
It is considered short when 
it is less than 85 per cent of 
its chord length. (A word of 
caution— no single measur- 
able parameter by itself de- 
termines the handling char- 
acteristics of a ski. For ex- 
ample. a ski which torques 
easily will not hold or carve 
well even though its running 
surface exceeds the 90 per 
cent figure mentioned.) 

W IDTH By measuring the 
width of a ski at its widest 
point (the shoulder), the nar- 
rowest point at the waist, and 
again at the widest point in 
the tail section (the hip), an 
idea of the ski s side-cut is 
provided. Skis with the nar- 
rowest waist, for example, 
are usually slalom skis. This 
type cannot be expected to 
be the best one for travers- 
ing or for making long, 
carved Christies or for schuss- 
ing with much stability. A 
relatively straight-sided ski 
(referred to as a shallow-cut 
or straight-cut ski) is best for 
those things. Skis with the 
greatest widths generally 
slide faster but are apt to be 
somewhat slower than the 
narrow ones for making 
quick, successively linked 
Christies or very sudden 
changes of direction. The 
reason for this: It takes more 
time to roll the skis from one 
set of edges to the other 
every time a change of direc- 
tion is made. None of our 
slope testers was able to de- 



A group of testers, handpicked for their ability to get 
maximum performance out of any pair of skis, is on 
hand to do the slope testing. Each tester has to be able 
to adopt his technique to the skis and to sense whether 
best performance results from say, weight shifting or 
from some other means of control. Only testers with the 
ability to ski all techniques are in any way suited to give 
a fair performance evaluation. A good skier, for exam- 
ple. whose basic technique is unweighting and heel 
pushing would invariably prefer a heavier ski with high 
camber and a stiff tail section. He'd find the modern, 
light, low-cambered, deeply waisted. flexible skis to be 
bouncy and easily ovcrstecred. Yet a skier who under- 
stands and uses only the techniques of down-unweight- 
ing and foot-swivelling (avaletnent or compression) 



would have a marked preference for the latter ski and 
an abhorrence for the former. A tester whose techniques 
permit him to adjust to the skis, therefore, is the type 
suitable to make a fair evaluation. A tester with a very 
definite one-way-only technique can merely report on 
his preferences— which ntay not be yours or mine. 

Each pair of skis is given a thorough going-over by 
each tester on all kinds of snow. When the spring snow 
is not hard enough, chemical salts are sprinkled to cause 
the surface to freeze into a cement-like hardness. The 
testers are required to switch skis frequently to avoid 
the possibility that they become used to one pair or an- 
other and then compare others to that pair. 

The test program lasts three to four weeks-at least 
one of these is spent bench testing. In this phase of the 
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tect a difference in edge 
change performance until the 
difference exceeded approxi- 
mately 0.025 inches. 
THICKNESS - Thin skis 
slice sideways readily; there- 
fore they are easiest for slow 
skiing in deep powder and 
for all mushy snows. This 
explains why metal skis — 
generally thinner— find more 
favor among powder hounds 
than the thicker FRP’s (fiber 
reinforced plastic). Since 




Measuring the thickness 



bending flex varies directly 
with the mathematical cube 
of the thickness, a careful 
look at a ski's side elevation 
gives clues to its probable flex 
and flex curve. For example a 
ski with a thin shoulder pro- 
file (less than 0.260 in.) will 
have a soft forebody bending 
flex. It will bend much more 
easily than a thick ski (more 
than 0.340 in.). By compar- 
ing thickness at the three 
control points we use — 
shoulder, waist, and hip -you 
can obtain a good indication 
of the best type of snow for 
each ski. As a rule, thicker 
skis are best for hard snow 
partially because the amount 
of surface presented by their 
sidewalls permits the skis to 
gain support from the hill- 
side and partially because 
they are usually the most 
damped. The greater the 
thickness, the greater the in- 



ternal frictional stresses; 
hence, the faster the vibra- 
tions are damped out ena- 
bling the skis to cling closer 
to the snow more of the time. 
CAMBER— This is the arch 
of the ski, part of what 
makes it springy. Camber 
also helps distribute a skier's 
weight evenly along the run- 
ning surface. The correct 
amount of camber should, 
ideally, be in proportion to 
the ski’s flexibility and the 
weight of its user. However, 
that's a manufacturing im- 
possibility, so each pair of 
skis represents a compro- 
mise. Fortunately, a knowl- 
edgeable repairman can ad- 
just the camber in almost all 
of today’s top line skis, 
building in just the right 
amount for a particular 
skier. Sadly, nobody does. A 
ski must be tested on the 
slope to judge if the camber 
is right for the skier, loo 
much makes the ski springy 
all right, but exaggerated un- 
weighting movements will be 
required to gel the tips and 
tails off the snow enough to 
let them turn. If the ski is 
also too stiff or hard, very 
erratic turns will result since 
its middle section can not be 
forced to bear on the snow. 
Too little camber, particu- 
larly in a soft ski, will cause 
it to slither sideways, swim- 
ming and yawing all over the 
place no matter how hard 
the skier tries to keep con- 
trol of direction. Effective 
running surface is also di- 
minished to the point where 
precise turning on hard 
snow is all but impossible. 
Too little camber in a stiff 
ski has a compensating virtue 
—the ski will turn easily at 
slow speeds and still perform 
quite well in bottomless 
powder. 

What is the right amount 



of camber? No precise for- 
mula exists. By perusing our 
bench test chart, however, 
you will note that many skis 
which we found skied easily 
at both slow and fast speeds 
had barely one inch. This is 
part of the secret of the ‘ hot” 
French skis. We measure 
camber by placing the skis 
bottom to bottom on their 
sides and recording the max- 
imum distance separating 
them at the waist. 

BENDING FLEX -This is 
the amount of resistance a 
ski offers to bending forces - 
most helpful in predicting 
performance. Said another 
way-to choose the ski that 
will perform best for you, 
you must know what bend- 
ing flex you need. Most man- 
ufacturers don’t give a clue 
about the flex of their skis. 
Or if they do make an at- 
tempt. they don’t explain 
what is meant by phrases 
such as soft flex or or me- 
dium flex. Nor do they indi- 
cate the relationship of a 
ski’s forebody flex to its tail 
flex. Yet, all these have a 
pronounced influence on per- 
formance. 

We provide you with some 
guidance by taking three sets 
of measurements - tip, heel, 
center— on the skis we test 
each year. The flex of the 
extremities is measured by 
clamping the ski at its mid- 
dle bottom side up — and 
suspending 25-pound weights 
from lip and heel. The re- 
sulting amount of deflection, 
is measured in inches at the 
control points-shoulder and 
hip. 

Overall bending flex is 
measured by suspending the 
ski — bottom side down — at 
hip and shoulder, then ap- 
plying 85 pounds (approxi- 
mately half a ski tester's 
weight) at its waist. Again, 



maximum deflection is meas- 
ured and recorded in inches. 
To interpret the data on the 
chart in terms of your needs, 
you should remember that 
the softest skis are preferable 
for lightweight skiers, and 
the hardest (i.e. stiffest) for 
the heavyweights. For exam- 
ple, of the skis reported on 
this month, the Krystal Glas 
tested out softest with overall 
flex deflection of 5-1/16 
inches, and the Head 660 
hardest, with 3 l A inches. 
Accordingly, the Krystal was 
rated most suitable for skiers 
under 150 pounds; the Head 
for skiers over 170. The 
slope test reports reflect 
these variances. 

A note of special interest: 
For years, many skiers have 
believed in the ideal bal- 
anced flex curve-that is, a 
ski with an equal bending 
forebodv and tail. However. 
(continued on next page ) 




McDiil tests uverail bending fiex 



program, each pair of skis is weighed and measured for 
numerous dimensions such as length, width, and thick- 
ness. In addition, we measure the flex and torsion of the 
skis. In all, over 30 measurements are taken per pair. A 
number of them are included in chart form on page us, 
along with explanations of their significance and the 
methods used to obtain the data ( above ) . 

It is important to realize that we always test skis sized 
within an inch or two of 6 ft. 1 1 in., or about 210 centi- 
meters. We test a rare 200, some 205's, many 207's or 
208's and 210's, and a few 2 1 5's. That is because our 
testers' weights and heights are best accommodated by 
these sizes. In the test reports, we frequently refer to an 
FRP ski-the letters stand for fiber reinforced plastic. 
Usually the plastic is an epoxy, though it’s sometimes a 



polyester, which has been reinforced with various types 
of liberglass. This material is very strong for its weight. 
When a sufficient amount of fiberglass is used, which is 
the case for the top-line skis, the skis take on an espe- 
cially desirable set of properties. Usually, the construc- 
tion of a ski affects the way it performs, but a discussion 
of how it does will have to await later issues, when space 
permits. In the interim, you should know that most skis 
are now made in a sandwich type of lay-up. A core of 
wood or FRP (as the "meat" of the structure but only 
for the purpose of giving the ski the correct thickness 
profile) is sandwiched by sheets or skins of either high- 
tensile aluminum alloys or sheets of carefully prepared 
FRP. Sometimes, we refer to a wrapped construction. 

(continued on next pn/je) 
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SKI TESTS (continued) 



in recent years, the skis en- 
joyed most by our slope 
testers had a tail stiffer than 
the forebody. For example, 
if the fronts deflected 2Va 
inches, then the tails did not 
deflect more than l 3 A inches. 
Expressed another way— the 
ideal tail flex appears to us to 
be somewhere between 0 to 
25 percent stiffer than the 
front flex. 

Also of note; skis best 
suited to new foot swiveling 
techniques had a medium 
overall flex— a deflection of 
four inches. 

TORQUE 

TWISTING FLEX, or TOR- 
SION A skis resistance to 
longitudinal twisting forces 
—the type applied during 
tight Christies or fast side- 
slipping traverses. If a ski 
twists too easily, it won’t 
bite into the snow effective- 
ly, but it will "apologize” 
readily for errors in tech- 



Testing for torsion resistance 



nique and ski smoothly over 
bumps encountered while 
traversing. The more a ski 
resists torsion, the better it 
will bite or hold at fast 
speeds, the more it will re- 
quire a technique of weight- 
shift-to-the-outside, and the 
more unpleasant it will be 
crossing moguls. It also ap- 
pears that torsion-resistant 
skis are more likely to chat- 
ter (rapid oscillations around 
the ski's long axis) because 
their entire length is sub- 
jected to the twisting forces. 
Your leg is what then has to 
absorb the forces— this is tir- 
ing, sometimes impossible. 

We arrive at torsion meas- 
urements this way: Each ski 
is rigidly clamped at its di- 
mensional center, bottom 
side up. A foot-long torque 
arm incorporating a bubble 
level and protractor is 
clamped to the ski at shoul- 
der and hip (the widest 
parts). Then a 15-pound 



weight is suspended from the 
torque arm, applying a mo- 
ment of force equal to 15 
foot-pounds or 180 inch- 
pounds. We record in de- 
grees the amount of distor- 
tion resulting from this force. 

From the findings of six 
years of testing, we’ve made 
interesting generalizations. 
For example, fiberglass skis 
are torsionally less rigid than 
metal ones, a factor we be- 
lieve accounts for their great 
holding power on ice— even 
though this contradicts some 
well-advertised theories. Ob- 
viously, this contention is 
now shared by many manu- 
facturers, for through the 
years, most skis have been 
made torsionally softer. The 
most pleasant skis (with few 
exceptions, the Rossignols 
being one) always torqued 
the same or more easily in 
the forebody than in the 
tails. A three-degree differ- 
ential is nominal; a five-de- 
gree one excessive. Any ski 
that torqued more than 20 
degrees wasn’t even in the 
ball park. Sure-you can slide 
on it, make it turn-but like 
they say, better you should 
use a banana skin! 

WEIGHT HER PAIR-Mod- 
ern skis have constantly shed 
pounds, a most significant 
development. When we first 
started testing skis, most 
pairs (sized at 210) weighed 
1 1 pounds; a few went as 
high as 13 pounds. A nine- 
pound pair was a lightweight 
exception. The bench-test 
data show how much manu- 
facturers have lightened this 
year’s skis, thereby making 
skiing easier for you. Just as 
the new skis are lighter, they 
are thinner and softer — in 
flex and torsion, characteris- 
tics desired by today’s hot- 
shots who need skis that 



swing easily into Christies 
and carve precisely on hard 
snow. 

The weight of a ski does 
affect performance. Heavy 
skis are good for tracking 
and hence, for downhill rac- 
ing. They feel solid, espe- 
cially at high speeds. This 
stability comes at a price- 
more energy is expended, 
and the skis don't swing 
quickly into turns. Light skis 
are quick, easy to flip around 
slalom poles and moguls, 
good with foot-swiveling 
techniques — but they don’t 
give that same good, solid, 
heavy-ski feel. Also, at high 
speeds, light skis are apt to 
bounce about. To prevent 
them from accidentally cross- 
ing, it may be necessary to 
ski with feet six to eight 
inches apart. 




Weighing the skis 




In such instances, the core is actually wrapped with 
various cloths of fiberglass, then heavily impregnated 
with a liquid resin. The mixture is cured in a mold which 
is subjected to high pressure and heat enough to bake 
a cake. And just as for cakes, the process is delicate. If 
not cooked long enough, or cooled too fast, or otherwise 
improperly handled, flaws result. Effective quality con- 
trols weed out skis with major problems. But minor ones 
can crop up, even after inspection, which is why we 
must point out that many of the skis we test need atten- 
tion with a file, a piece of emery cloth, or wax before 
they ski as well as they should. Even though the ski may 
leave the factory in apple strudel order, certain materials 
tend to continue to cure, causing variations in the flatness 



of the polyethylene soles, for instance. Or, while in 
transit, the steel edges may get dinged up. A conscien- 
tious ski shop will note these minor but annoying flaws 
and fix them before the skis leave the shop. If the shop 
doesn’t, you may be in for a few rough surprises. If your 
brand new pair of Brand Gnu Specials handles in an 
unpredictable fashion, don’t yell for the Better Business 
Bureau— at least not until the skis have had a few minutes 
of flat filing or edge touch-up. The ski shop from which 
you bought the skis will usually do that for you free of 
charge. 

Now, read on. and take your pick from the 35 choices 
here. In subsequent issues, we will report on the remain- 
der of the skis we’ve tested. 
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Jim McDill determines the swing weight 



SWING WEIGHT the 
amount of energy required 
to displace an object around 
one of its axes. Engineers 
refer to this as polar mo- 
ment of inertia- we hesitate 
to glorify our data with such 
technical terminology. How- 
ever, we do attain a valid 
measurement which provides 
an objective comparison for 
the amount of effort required 
to swing both ends of a ski 
around its middle. For a 
skier who makes Christies by 



foot swiveling (as opposed to 
heel pushing), a low swing 
weight is an advantage. Low 
swing weight usually coin- 
cides with light overall 
weight, but not always, for 
the swing weight factor indi- 
cates how the weight is dis- 
tributed through the length 
of the ski. For example, if a 
ski's weight is distributed 
evenly as in metal or metal- 
glass skis, the swing weight 
will be higher than in a ski 
where weight is located in 



the center— i.e., glass skis. 

We measure swing weight 
by using a special spring 
loaded device which clamps 
to the ski at the spot where 
the ball of your foot usually 
rests. And enables the ski to 
swing horizontally against 
the load of the sp-'ng. We 
deflect the ski a predeter- 
mined constant amount, then 
let it swing back and forth 
It) times. The number you 
see on the bench lest chart is 
the average time of three 



10-swing trials. Our slope 
testers prefer slalom skis 
with a swing weight of 30 
or less, giant slalom skis be- 
tween 30 and 34. and down- 
hill skis anything above. 
(Remember these figures are 
for skis sized between 205 
and 210. We cannot make 
recommendations for skis 
under 205, since we have 
tested only limited numbers 
of them.) 



COMING 

In addition to new skis, in coining months we will repeat 
test reports from previous years of some of those skis 
which. though not new in design. still enjoy great popu- 
larity. Among those to be reviewed are: 

CONY: AVANT ALU, OLYMPIC 72, 

GLASS SUPERFLEX 
ERBACHER: SONIC II RS, SONIC V RS 
FISCHER: SUPERCLASS SL, RS, COMBI 
FRITZMEIER: SLALOM. RS 
GRAVES: GS-21 

HART: REPEAT OF JAVELIN AND OTHERS 
HEAD: KILLY 800 SL, GS, AND OTHERS 



KASTLE: CPM GRAND PR IX GS, 

CPM SPECIAL 

LAMBORGHINI: FUEGO GS, SL 

MILLER: FIBERGLASS PROFESSIONAL COMBI 

NISHIZAWA: SUPER METALGLASS, 

FORMULA SL 

NORTHLAND: STEIN ERIKSEN X-7 
ROSSIGNOL: STRATO 102, STRATOFLEX, 
CONCORDE 

ROY SKI . COMPETITION SL. RF I GS. RF 2 GS 
TITAN: T3, CARROUSEL 

VOLKL: KON1GS TIGER, PERFEKTION-L and -S, 
AND OTHERS 

YAMAHA: PARAMOUNT SL, GS, COMBI 

(continued on next page) 
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LENGTHS 


T-.i 


BRAND AND MODEL 






(in centimeters) 


TEST 


M = metal 


CATALOG 




RUNNING 




G = fiberglass 


PRICE 


SIZE 


CHORD SURFACE 


Onto 


FISCHER 










1. Imperator (M/G)* 


$250 


210 


206.8 186.8 


rhnrt 


2. Alu Standard (M) 


S125 


210 


207.1 187.5 


Minn 


3. Glass GT (G) 

HART 


$145 


210 


206.4 187.4 




4. Spoiler (M) 


$115 


205 


204.7 183.4 




5. Cutlass (M) 

HEAD 


$165 


205 


204.5 182.6 




6. Killy HRP(G) 


$180 


203 


202.3 180.0 




7. 660 Fiberglass (G) 


$185 


205 


204.5 184.2 




8. XR-1 (G) 


$240 


203 


201.0 181.2 




H0LZNER 

9. Spectral (G) 

KASTLE 


$145 


205 


203.6 181.1 




10. CPM TISLH (G) 

KNEISSL 


$180 


205 


202.3 182.4 




11. While Star Racer (G) 


$215 


205 


203.2 183.4 




12. Blue Star (G) 


$165 


210 


207.8 185.9 




13. Magic 77(G) 

KRYSTAL 


$115 


210 


207.8 187.7 




14. Glas Slalom (G) 

K2 


$110 


207 


203.6 182.6 




15. Competition (G) 


$175 


207 


205.3 184.8 




16. Elite (G) 


$140 


210 


208.7 187.8 




17. Holiday (G) 

LANGE DYNAMIC 


$ 90 


205 


203.1 182.3 




18. VR-17 (G) 


$180 


207 


205.5 186.4 




19. VR-70 (G) 

MAXEL 


$210 


212 


210.1 190.5 




20. Alpha Special (M/G) 


$185 


210 


207.0 186.2 




21. Alpha Special (M/G) 

NORTHLAND 


$185 


205 


202.4 182.3 




22. V-l 0 (M) 

0LIN 


$ 90 


210 


210.7 190.5 




23. Mark 7(G) 

R0HRM0SER 


$155 


210 


209.6 184.0 




24. Atomic Alu Glas (M/G) 

R0SSIGN0L 


$ 99 


210 


208.2 185.2 




25. GTA (G) 


$240 


205 


201.9 183.7 




26. Strato AR 


$165 


200 


197.2 177.2 




27. Stratoflex 


$145 


205 


201.6 1810 




SPALDING 

28. Sideral (G) 


$200 


207 


204.0 187.0 




29. Sideral (G) 

V0LKL 


$200 


210 


208.9 191.1 




30. Explosion (G) 


$350 


210 


208.7 188.1 




31. Zebra SL (G) 


$200 


207 


205.7 185.0 




32. Sapporo SL (G) 


$145 


205 


203.7 183.8 




33. EPV-250L (G) 

YAMAHA 


$110 


205 


203.8 182.1 




34. Hi-Flex SL (G) 


$139 


210 


207.3 184.3 




35. Hi-Flex Combi (G) 


$139 


210 


207.0 185.0 



Test Reports 
on 35 5kis- 
Here They nre: 
Pick Vourself 
o Suitable Pair 

FISCHER— Austria 

This 50-year old ski firm is the 
world’s largest, reputedly turn- 
ing out more than 400,000 pairs 

annually. More than 20 different 

models are distributed in America by the 
Garcia Ski Corporation. These range from 
$35 junior skis to the costly, sophisticated 
instrument we report on first. Complete 
repair centers are maintained in the United 
States-one in Santa Ana, Calif., the other 
in Tolland, Conn. All Fischer skis carry 
a one-year warranty against damage from 
skiing or structural defects, including loss 
of camber. Immediately following, three 
new models to consider; next month, six 
more, old and new. 

1. Imperator. Virtually all beginners will 
want to stay away from this one. So will 
low intermediates and anyone else who 
doesn’t have the 250 where-with-alls it 
takes to spring a pair from the ski shop. 
The Imperator is unlike any previous 
Fischer in terms of appearance, construc- 
tion and performance. It’s orange, flaunts 
dark blue geometries and big white letters 
that to the eye are more garish than beau- 
tiful. To the feet of a heavy, fast skier, 
however, it can be an exacting performer 
—silky and smooth-especially for beating 
down the mountain with giant slalom 
turns. This aptitude could come from the 
way the aluminum and glass sheets are put 
together. The ski is, in a sense, a basic 
metal sandwich-a core of lightweight 
okoume (African wood comparable to 
balsa) between two sheets of aluminum. 
The aluminum sandwich is itself sand- 
wiched between two layers of fiberglass 
reinforced plastic (FRP) sheets. The engi- 
neering rationale for this construction: 
The dynamic forces generated by a mov- 
ing ski become more neutral toward its 
center and more active toward its outside. 
Therefore, if the desirable properties of 
the fiberglass are to dominate those of the 
metal, they must be placed furthest from 
the center. 

Our slope tests indicated that the engi- 
neers have rationalized correctly. The pair 
of 210 Imperators we tested skied like 
neither a fiberglass nor a metal ski. It had 
a special personality— responding some- 
what like a metal ski on the soft stuff, 
somewhat like a glass one on the hard. 
Fischer designates the Imperator as a 
RSL—riesen (German for giant) slalom— 
and fast, recreational giant slalom skiing 
is just what it is best for. 

2. Alu Standard. This is no Imperator! As 
the ski testers say, the Standard “mushes 



out” at speeds over 25 mph. What they 
mean is the skis can’t hold them into a 
fast carving turn-in other words, they are 
not skis for experts. However, at slower 
speeds, praise for the easy handling char- 
acteristics of the Alu Standards was plen- 
tiful. That’s as it should be, for these at- 
tractive blue and white skis are designed 
for beginners and intermediates. Between 
their aluminum bottom skin and plastic 
sole lies a full-width, full-length sheet of 
neoprene. This damps out many vibrations 
which cause skis, especially metal ones, 
to shudder. The colder it gets, the quieter 
the Alu Standard performs since neoprene 



becomes less viscous as the temperature 
drops. Our test skis read out on the bench 
as torsionally very stiff (fronts— eight de- 
grees, tails-seven degrees). On hard snow 
they performed best when weight was 
shifted from one foot to the other. They 
were less responsive when swiveled around 
into a turn with weight kept even. 

3. Glass GT. This is an FRP sandwich 
with an extra something-a layer of neo- 
prene between the bottom glass-epoxy 
plate and the steel edges and sole, running 
edge to edge, the full-length of the ski. 
Our 210's weighed in at 11 lbs. 4 oz. but 
had a swing weight of only 30.5. Flex and 
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WIDTHS 

(measured in inches) 


THICKNESS 
(measured in inches) 


CAMBER 


FLEX 

(inches of deflection) 


TORSION 
FRONT TAIL 


WEIGHT 

PER 

PAIR 


SWING 

WEIGHT 


SHOULDER 


WAIST 


HIP 


SHOULDER 


WAIST 


HIP 


FRONT 


TAIL 


OVERALL 


3.364 


2.785 


3.134 


0290 


0.770 


0278 


1 7/32 


21/4 


1 15/16 


3 3/4 


11° 


10° 


9 14 


30.6 


3.493 


2.757 


3087 


0275 


0 796 


0 292 


1 1/8 


21/8 


1 15/16 


311/16 


9° 


8° 


10-4 


29.9 


3.343 


2.758 


3.107 


0 317 


0.819 


0.340 


1 3/16 


1 15/16 


1 5/8 


31/4 


15° 


13° 


114 


30.5 


3.486 


2.863 


3.159 


0.226 


0 780 


0262 


13/32 


21/4 


1 15/16 


311/16 


61/2° 


61/2° 


10-2 


29.0 


3.424 


2.815 


3.119 


0250 


0.748 


0.266 


1 


2 5/16 


1 15/16 


3 3/4 


7° 


r 


10-2 


29.2 


3.447 


2 785 


3056 


0286 


0 756 


0.330 


15/16 


2 7/16 


1 7/8 


3 3/4 


12° 


91/2° 


814 


28.1 


3.372 


2 730 


3.038 


0.253 


0.752 


0.330 


1 1/16 


1 15/16 


1 13/16 


3 1/4 


14° 


11° 


9-4 


29.0 


3.493 


2689 


3075 


0286 


0.795 


0356 


29/32 


2 7/16 


1 15/16 


4 


11° 


12° 


9 


284 


3.460 


2.799 


3.063 


0.292 


0.840 


0.361 


1 1/4 


2 7/16 


2 


4 


20° 


161/2° 


104 


29.6 


3359 


2.625 


2 994 


0.261 


0.799 


0.312 


1 1/8 


1 7/8 


1 5/8 


31/4 


11° 


101/2° 


9-2 


29.2 


3395 


2.595 


2960 


0 342 


0.840 


0.375 


1 5/16 


21/4 


1 13/16 


3 15/16 


II 1/2° 


101/2° 


912 


29.6 


3.555 


2.759 


3.165 


0314 


0.811 


0.341 


1 5/16 


21/2 


2 1/16 


4 3/8 


14° 


12° 


10-8 


31.1 


3.551 


2 806 


3.135 


0350 


0852 


0386 


1 9/32 


2 3/8 


1 15/16 


4 3/4 


11 1/2° 


10° 


9-12 


295 


3.408 


2.690 


3.072 


0 334 


0.851 


0.347 


1 


2 13/16 


21/2 


51/16 


16° 


19° 


9-2 


28.0 


3.483 


2 759 


3.107 


0302 


0 842 


0.292 


23/32 


21/2 


2 


4 1/8 


12° 


11 1/2° 


9-8 


283 


3.471 


2.742 


3.091 


0.267 


0824 


0.303 


7/8 


2 3/16 


1 13/16 


3 5/8 


12° 


10° 


10 


30.5 


3.414 


2.829 


3.131 


0 236 


0.757 


0.258 


1 1/4 


2 5/8 


2 1/8 


4 5/16 


13° 


91/2° 


9-6 


28.1 


3.467 


2.710 


3.125 


0287 


0897 


0.382 


1 


2 3/16 


1 7/8 


4 


9 1/2° 


8“ 


10-4 


30.1 


3.502 


2.762 


3.120 


0256 


0836 


0.383 


1 1/32 


2 1/16 


1 3/4 


4 1/16 


11 1/2° 


8“ 


10-6 


30.2 


3488 


2.746 


3.119 


0 264 


0.801 


0.274 


1 


21/2 


1 11/16 


4 3/16 


8° 


6° 


106 


31.4 


3.473 


2.749 


3096 


0255 


0.767 


0.287 


1 7/32 


2 5/8 


21/4 


4 3/8 


81/2° 


81/2° 


9-14 


29.9 


3.408 


2.805 


3.160 


0.221 


0714 


0.211 


1 13/32 


1 7/8 


2 1/16 


315/16 


r 


9° 


9-8 


31.0 


3.380 


2.791 


3.139 


0 249 


0.757 


0.323 


1 3/16 


2 1/8 


1 15/16 


3 9/16 


16° 


12° 


9-2 


28.8 


3445 


2.741 


3.161 


0222 


0 741 


0.250 


1 


2.0 


1 7/16 


3 3/16 


7 1/2° 


5° 


10-6 


30.7 


3.488 


2 842 


3.066 


0276 


0 738 


0.304 


1 7/32 


1 15/16 


1 11/16 


3 5/16 


12° 


13° 


9 14 


29.1 


3.482 


2.755 


3.129 


0314 


0 744 


0.292 


1 1/8 


2 5/8 


23/16 


4 1/8 


15° 


18° 


82 


25.6 


3.496 


2 789 


3.077 


0318 


0 797 


0.319 


1 1/16 


2 3/16 


1 11/16 


3 3/8 


131/2° 


14 1/2° 


9 


27.2 


3.508 


2.721 


3.141 


0271 


0 832 


0322 


1 1/8 


2 1/16 


1 9/16 


311/16 


131/2° 


12° 


9 1 


28.0 


3.500 


2.735 


3.100 


0.318 


0 791 


0.317 


1 3/8 


21/8 


1 3/4 


4 1/8 


13° 


13° 


10 


30.0 


3449 


2.715 


3066 


0.297 


0.979 


0.329 


1 13/16 


2 5/16 


1 3/4 


4 1/16 


11 1/2° 


9° 


1 1-12 


32.6 


3.363 


2.639 


2977 


0 309 


0.924 


0.322 


1 5/32 


2 5/16 


1 13/18 


3 7/8 


13° 


101/2° 


10 6 


30.5 


3363 


2.638 


2 976 


0312 


0935 


0 336 


1 1/16 


2 


1 11/16 


3 7/16 


13° 


12 1/2° 


104 


29.2 


3.461 


2.777 


3.109 


0 269 


0.887 


0296 


15/16 


2 7/16 


1 13/16 


315/16 


20° 


18° 


9 


26.5 


3.482 


2.727 


3.120 


0315 


0.890 


0.362 


7/8 


1 15/16 


1 5/8 


3 3/16 


9° 


10° 


10-8 


29.9 


3.512 


2.716 


3.164 


0.301 


0.869 


0.320 


1 15/32 


21/8 


1 7/8 


3 9/16 


12° 


14° 


10-6 


30.3 



torsion configurations indicate the ski is 
good for novices— from beginners to learn- 
ing-parallel-christiers. And, though the 
testers knew nothing of the dimensional 
parameters discovered in the bench tests, 
they concurred with comments like these: 
nice for medium speeds: good at speeds 
under 30 mph; not a great carver, but 
good for easy, pleasant stem Christies; the 
tip responds and flexes nicely. Definitely 
not a hot ski for hot shots-testers and 
bench charts agree it is not lively enough 
for a quick-reflex skier. That’s an advan- 
tage for the learner who doesn’t pretend 
to be a veritable strong-man. 



HART— USA 

Any firm that comes out with a 
warranty program guaranteeing 
its products “for life” against 
edge pull-out or delamination 
has to know' what it’s doing. Hart has this 
confidence and more, for in addition to 
that warranty, it offers a two-year guar- 
antee against breakage during normal use. 
Hart has been manufacturing metal skis 
for over 15 years, and for a good portion 
of this time has used three interlamina- 
tions of thin fiberglass scrim cloth to help 
damp the ski and permit it to torque with 
greater ease. This month, we report on a 



new model with this construction and a 
restyled oldie. 

4. Spoiler. This is a redesigned, restyled 
version of the old reliable Hart Standard. 
A glance at our bench test chart shows 
that despite its 205 size, the Spoiler is one 
of the widest skis reported on this month. 
This width at the shovel plus relatively 
soft overall flex and very high resistance 
to torsion characterize it as a suitable ski 
for beginners and intermediates who’ve 
learned in the shift-your-weight-push-your- 
heels school of turning. Looking just at 
the bench tests, one would suspect the 
(continued on next page) 
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SKI TESTS (continued) 

Spoiler to slip around a Christie smoothly 
when forward lean was applied to those 
stiff-torqueing shovels. Sure enough-that’s 
just what the slope testers reported— "great 
tip response." The Spoiler, overall, is 
suited to under-25-mph skiing and is best 
on soft snow, especially in moguls. 

5. Cutlas. Spelled with one “s” or two, it's 
a new model from Hart. We tested 205's, 
a size three to five centimeters shorter 
than our preferred normal. The shortness 
gave the skis a lower swing weight, and 
thus gave it the ability to move quickly 
into a christie during the initiation 
phase. T he figures indicate that with this 
model. Hart is on to one of the secrets 
of hot ski design— low camber! Our test 
pair had exactly an inch between them. 
When a ski has life and guts deep within, 
it doesn’t need much camber. Some of the 
sensation of die-straight tracking is lost, 
but easy turning, especially at slow speeds, 
is gained. The Cutlas has the necessary 
life and guts, and therefore, it’s an excit- 
ing metal ski with a wide range of suita- 
bility, beginner to expert. Best mate— an 
intermediate to advanced skier. 



HEAD— USA 

Exactly twenty years ago, the 
first successful metal ski came 
out of this American firm and 
revolutionized both ski making 
and skiing. The early Heads were right- 
fully known as cheaters. Originally, they 
were simple sandwich affairs— a core of 
fir-grade marine plywood bonded between 
two sheets of high-tensile aluminum alloy. 
Phenolic— tough black plastic— coated the 
top. sides, and bottom. Another innova- 
tion- the steel edge, in single strips run- 
ning the entire length of the ski— was an 
integral, functional member of the ski's 
whole molded, monococque-like structure, 
not just armor plate. The popularity these 
metal skis held for 20 years is directly at- 
tributable to Howard Head’s original crea- 
tion— the Head Standard. This model has 
been improved continuously since 1950, 
so much so that it was made into two 
newer models, the 240 and the 320. A 
number of new Heads have been created 
in recent years, including true fiberglass 
models that have no substantial aluminum 
reinforcement. Below, reports on three of 
these. Next month, more on other recent 
Head offerings. 

6. HRP. These initials stand for Head Re- 
inforced Plastic and they mean this is a 
glass ski without benefit (or hinderance, 
as some structural engineers might say) 
of metal sheets. In the past, we’ve written 
some glowing things about Heads, and for 
this one, we could come up with a eulogy. 
The pair we tested was sized at 203, on 
the short side for our testers. Despite that, 
maneuvering it was like driving a short 
wheel-based, direct-steering sports car. or 
like skiing on your own feet, with plenty 
of support. Fantastic. Of course, without 
enough length for stability, the sparkling 
performance of our test skis dropped off 
at speeds over 25 mph. Perhaps the most 
endearing quality of the HR P’s was their 
ability- no, willingness— to apologize im- 
mediately for variations in terrain, mis- 




takes in technique. These things went by 
unnoticed. Suitability— everything but rac- 
ing. Unfortunately, this year the HRP is 
available in 193 and 203 cms. only. 

7. 660. This one skis like the fiberglass ski 
it is, looks like a fugitive from a modern 
art museum. Its construction is on the 
sandwich principle -wood core between 
two decks of fiberglass; its surface, geo- 
metries of burgundy and white squares 
which merge into circles. The 660 had a 
low enough swing weight (29.0) on our 
bench tests to indicate it should move 
easily into turns and behave better with 
foot-swivelling techniques than with heel 
pushing. Slope tests corroborated this. 
These are suitable for enjoyable novice- 
type skiing— nothing too fast, steep, or icy. 
Bench test data also reveals that they are 
stiff in bending flex, soft in torsion re- 
sistance-factors which again corroborate 
our slope evaluations— better for heavy 
skiers whose concerns are not with the 
finicky aspects of technique. 

8. XR-1. Here’s a brand new one from 
Head. A true FRP, or if you prefer, a true 
glass ski. At present, it is being produced 
in limited quantities by an innovative sys- 
tem of “blow" molding. The fiberglass, 
resins, and metal materials are placed in a 
cavity mold surrounding removable tubes. 
Air is forced into the tubes after the molds 
are closed. The resulting product is more 
of a homogeneous monocoque FRP prod- 
uct than Head has ever before achieved. 
The ski is of the new breed-light, low- 
cambered. soft to medium flexing, nomi- 
nally resistant to torque. Definitely a sla- 
lom ski. Definitely a hot one. For the time 
being, definitely a rare one since most of 
the limited production will go to racers. 
You may have to scramble for a pair, and 
if you do succeed, remember, it will do 
you no good unless you can ski with the 
latest jet Christies and compression turns. 

HOLZNER— IVesf Germany 

This Bavarian firm has been 
manufacturing skis for over 50 
years. About 30,000 pairs are 
made annually, of which 3,000 
are distributed in the USA by plb Interna- 
tional. T he model we tested carries a one- 
year written guarantee. Damaged skis are 
replaced from stock at the warehouse in 
Plainview, N.Y. 

9. Spectral. Beginners and intermediates 
—hop aboard a pair, go out and have your- 
self a skiing ball. This one conforms to 
what some engineers think the ideal be- 
ginner’s ski should be. Its wide shovel, 
narrow waist, narrow hip. very soft flex 
and torsion apologize for the uncertain 
movements of the average learner. The 
configurations are not for a slalom ski nor 
for a hotdogger’s ski, so don’t expect great 
performance at speed or on icy snow. 
Slope reports for all maneuvers up to slow 
parallel turns were very good. 

KASTLE— Austria 

Three years ago, Kiistle re- 
vamped its line and developed 
the CPM skis. The initials stand 
for compound-plastic-metal, 
meaning the skis are sandwiches of fiber- 



glass reinforced plastic and equipped with 
steel edges and sometimes, aluminum top 
edges. Soft, very light okoume wood forms 
the core, and neoprene is used extensively 
to absorb shocks— internal and external— 
and to make the skis more flexible and 
easy torqueing. All Kastles are guaranteed 
for one year. Major repairs and refinish- 
ing are done in Libertyville, III. 

10. CPM-TI Slalom (Hard). This ski comes 
in three versions— giant slalom, slalom 
hard, slalom soft— and unquestionably is 
worthy of international class competitors. 
Our test 205’s were Slalom Hards— (read 
stiff, for Hard). Their weight (9 lbs.), 
swing weight (29.2), narrow waist and 
hip, torsion rating, and flex combined to 
make a quick-turning, good-carving, rac- 
ing ski. The cracked (or split, stretch, 
elastic— whichever adjective you prefer) 
steel edge also helps put the Kiistle re- 
sponsiveness formula together. Add to all 
this the ski’s handsome cosmetics— an 
orange band centered between two broad 
borders and a flash of silver from the 
aluminum protected top corners— and 
you’ve got a ski suited beautifully to hot- 
shots and racers, but not for beginners and 
intermediates. 

KNEISSL— Austria 

Don’t look for a pair of metal 
Kneissls. They don't exist, and 
never did. This firm, whose an- 
nual production potential is 
300,000 pair, pioneered fiberglass skis in 
the late ’50’s, and has been making them 
ever since. In fact, it was the original 
KneissI White Star that had much to do 
with the popular acceptance of FRP skis. 
Whenever we have conducted damping 
tests using oscilloscopes and strain gauges, 
Kneissls have had the fastest damping re- 
ported, by far. This may be the reason 
the firm continues to use screwed on, seg- 
mented steel edges on its skis. The minute 
movements that occur between edges and 
ski, screw holes and screws, and the seg- 
ments themselves, all work to damp out 
the excessive vibrations of skiing. In addi- 
tion, KneissI skis now have an elastic edge 
-which cuts down further on the duration 
of the resonant frequency. No wonder 
these instruments have a name for being 
"quiet skis.” T he White Star Super carries 
a two-year warranty against breakage. All 
other skis are protected for one year from 
purchase date. 

11. White Star Racer SL. Okay, you’re 
strong and agressive and you like to ski 
slambang through the moguls and slalom 
poles. You know all about weight shifting 
and heel pushing and you've got the mus- 
cle to really lay the edge of your lower ski 
into the ice. Okay, then this is a ski with 
which you can have an exciting love affair. 
It feels solid, very stable underfoot. It is 
not a loafer’s ski, but as the red bands on 
its surface indicate, it’s for hard drivers. 

( Blue bands indicate Kneissl’s easier skis.) 

12. Blue Star. In a manner of speaking, 
this is a de-tuned White Star. It has the 
same personality of its more expensive 
relative, but a milder version. Our test 
pair grabbed the ice with authority, pro- 
vided we skied within the speed range 

(continued on page 177) 
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Tru/t the take-and-giye 
of Geze binding/. 



Put your trust in Geze, the bindings that “know” when to leave you out on your limbs. 

By combining balanced pressure with just the right amount of shock absorption, 

Geze Top and Step Masters are a miracle of take-and-give. Geze takes all kinds of terrain 
without bumping you off. But when danger threatens, Geze gives. And at exactly the 
moment when you need both legs to stand on. Geze Top and Step Masters are the latest 
innovations from a company that’s been in the business of bindings for nearly a century. 
The newest Gezes are the greatest things to happen to skiing since snow! 

Streamlined, lightweight and easy to check from any position, both the heel and 
toe have clearly visible settings. The less visible 
parts are really something 
else— precisely calibrated, 
teflon-coated mechanisms 
that “think for your skis” to 
keep you on when the go- 
ing’s great, off when it’s 
not. Literally and figura- 
tively, Geze won’t cost you 
an arm and a leg. See your 
Geze dealer and find out 
why Geze is the binding 
that’s bound to be best. 



( 




) 



Q /ostia Parrott /ki Co. 
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HBlWhere-to-buy-it? For your nearest ski shop, call SKIING's 
BMB BUY-LINE, 100-553 9550, toll free. Details on last page. 
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Iff Vou're loose. 
Get Strong 



By Tage Pedersen 

Trainer, U.S. Ski Team 



Here are some exercises designed to protect you double-jointed skiers from injury. 



re you a natural acrobat? Are you 
the kind of limber gymnast who 
has always excelled on the trampoline, 
the parallel bars, maybe even the tra- 
peze? 

If so, you probably have the kind of 
loose ligamentous and muscular struc- 
ture typical of the very agile. Your 
tight-structured brother enviously re- 
fers to you as “double jointed.” And 
well he might be envious. Chances are, 
learning sports comes easier to you. 
You are probably able to recover from 
situations in skiing, for example, that 
would mean catastrophe for the tight 
person. 

Does that mean skiing is safer for 
you than for those with tight struc- 
tures? On the contrary, according to 
Dr. James Nicholas, the orthopedic 
surgeon who looks after the New York 
Football Jets, you are eight times as 
likely to suffer a ligamentous injury as 
your tighter, less agile buddy. But, as 
we pointed out last month, you can do 
something about your fate. Just as the 
tight person can make himself more 
agile by concentrating on stretching 
exercises, so the loose-structured per- 
son can gain protection by an exercise 
program designed specifically for his 
needs. 

The first step, of course, is to find 
whether you belong in the tight or the 
loose group. There are five simple 
tests we described last month that will 
enable you to classify yourself. These 
are: 1) Without bending your knees, 
touch your palms to the floor. 2) Push 
your knees back against the joint till 
the angle your lower leg forms with 
your upper leg is 20 degrees off verti- 
cal. 3) Assume the so-called lotus posi- 
tion-sitting cross-legged with the soles 
of your feet on your thighs. 4) Assume 
the fifth position of classical ballet; 
that is, with legs straight, place feet 
together, parallel, but with heel of one 
against the toes of the other. 5 ) Extend 
arms at shoulder height, palms upward, 
and rotate palms backward so that little 
fingers face up, thumbs face down. 



Don’t force yourself on these tests. 
If you find you can’t do any of these 
or if you can do only some but with 
great difficulty, you are definitely tight- 
structured and should consult the 
stretching exercises recommended in 
the October issue of skiing. If you 
can do them all with ease, you are one 
of the double-jointed ones. And as Dr. 
Nicholas pointed out in his column last 
month ( “Medicine & Skiing,” October, 
1970), you will be highly vulnerable 
to injury unless you take steps to im- 
prove your muscular strength, especi- 
ally those muscles adjacent to the joints. 
Loose ligaments cannot be tightened by 
exercise, but exercise can build protec- 
tion in the form of shortened, stronger 
muscles. 

As I mentioned in discussing exer- 
cises for the tight, all-around fitness is 
essential for full enjoyment of all 
sports, regardless of physical type. So 
before you undertake the special exer- 
cises for the loose-jointed person, you 
should build up your endurance and 
overall fitness. There is no better way 
to do this than by jogging and running. 
First, jogging gives your heart and 
lungs the capacity they’ll need for such 
a vigorous activity as skiing. And sec- 
ond, it is also a good conditioner for 
the legs and midriff sections. Running 
strengthens and shortens all the major 
muscles of the legs, thus providing in 
itself a good protection for the loose- 
jointed person. 

If you are just starting out on a run- 
ning program, go easy at first. A person 
over 30 should consult a doctor to be 
sure there are no special problems. 
Then, no matter how great the shape 
you think you’re in, work into your 
running by first walking and slow jog- 
ging— no more than a mile at the out- 
set. Gradually increase the speed and 
distance. More exercise programs have 
been ended by over ambition the first 
day or so than from boredom or fatigue 
or whatever it is people fear will hap- 
pen from a regular exercise routine. 
Over exercising, even if it doesn’t ruin 



your motivation, will only result in 
muscle soreness and stiffness and ac- 
tually sets back the desired progress. 
Ideally speaking, there should be no 
discomfort suffered from an exercise 
program. If it is well planned and pro- 
gressive, there will be none. 

Once you can run a mile in moderate 
tempo— say in eight to ten minutes— 
you can start terrain running; that is, 
up and down hill. Alternate between 
jogging and sprints. A regular running 
program will do wonders for your dis- 
position. You’ll feel like a million, and 
you’ll probably lose a few inches 
around the midsection. That may cost 
you money because you’ll need new ski 
pants, but when you get those new 
styles in a size or two smaller than 
you’re used to, it will all feel worth 
while. 

But it won’t be worth while unless 
you protect against the injuries that a 
person of your structure is apt to suf- 
fer. The following specific exercises 
can help you gain the extra strength 
you’ll need. 

1. Feet and ankles. 

One of the best exercises for 
strengthening the muscles of the foot 
and ankle is rope skipping. This also 
strengthens the calf and thighs and, like 
running, is very good for the cardio- 
vascular system, thus improving stam- 
ina. 

Use a piece of half-inch rope that 
will reach your armpits when you stand 
on the loop. Remember not to overdo 
things. A few minutes at the outset 
should be all you attempt, at a skipping 
speed not to exceed 100 to 125 turns 
a minute. Again, as you increase your 
stamina, you can go faster and for 
longer periods. Rope skipping ten min- 
utes a day should be your goal. 

If you’ve never skipped rope before, 
start out by getting the feeling of the 
rhythm. Do this by holding both ends 
of the rope in your right hand, swing- 
ing the rope in a forward circle as 
you would if you were skipping. When 
you have a good swing, one that’s not 
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too fast, start jumping along with your 
rope. Try to coordinate your jumps 
with the swing. You’ll note that it takes 
very little motion with your arm to 
make the rope swing. All you do is a 
little twist with the wrist. If you swing 
your arms, chances are that your rope 
will tangle. Also, if you let the rope 
hit the floor too hard or too far in front 
of you, it tends to bounce up and catch 
in your feet. The rope should barely 
touch the floor. Try not to jump too 
high— it upsets your rhythm. About 
two inches is all that is necessary. 

The easiest skip for most people 
seems to be a stepping skip with the 
left foot first. Start out with the loop 
of your rope behind you. To start your 
swing, bring your hands out in front of 
you. With a fairly fast small backwards 
down and upwards motion of your 
hands, get your swing going. Step over 
the rope left foot first— or right foot 
first, if that seems easier. After having 
done it for awhile with one foot lead- 
ing, switch to the other. 

For two-legged skips, use the same 
starting position. Keep your feet to- 
gether and jump with both feet at the 



same time. At first you can do an extra 
jump between skips; this gives you time 
to concentrate for the next skip. Later 
on, eliminate the in-between jumps, in- 
crease your swinging speed, and go 
fast. Keep your head up. 

Running skips are the same as step- 
ping skips except that you alternate be- 
tween right and left foot instead of 
stepping over the rope with the same 
foot first every time. More demanding 
are the one-legged skips. Start out with 
the two-legged skip. Once you get go- 
ing, all you do is lift one leg and con- 
tinue skipping on the other until you 
get tired. Then switch legs. 

For the expert skipper, there is the 
double-swing skip. You start with the 
two-legged skip. When you have a 
good rhythm, do a high jump, swing 
the rope fast, and try to get two revo- 
lutions of the rope before you land 
again. That one takes a lot of practice. 
2. Knees and quadriceps. 

Loose-jointed people seem to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to injury at the 
knee— torn cartilage, tom ligaments, 
and a variety of other ailments people 
refer to as “trick knees.” General con- 



ditioning exercises such as running, 
cycling, or even rope skipping, do not 
get at the specific muscles that must 
be built up to protect the joint. This 
is particularly true if either leg has sus- 
tained an injury, for muscle deteriora- 
tion will have set in, and one will al- 
ways favor the weaker limb. Weight 
lifting with one leg at a time makes 
certain the right muscles are developed. 

Start by sitting on a high desk with 
your knees bent to a right angle, legs 
hanging down without touching the 
floor. Put a 10-pound weight on the 
end of one foot, and lift, slowly stretch- 
ing the lower leg until the whole leg is 
extended at 180 degrees. Hold and 
slowly lower again. Repeat 25 to 30 
times. Do the same with the other leg. 
Add a few pounds every other day, but 
don’t increase the repetitions. Some 
orthopedic surgeons recommend to pa- 
tients who have undergone knee sur- 
gery that they should not attempt to ski 
before they are able to lift 150 pounds 
in this fashion with each leg! 

Incidentally, you needn’t go to an 
orthopedic supply house for the special 
(continued on next page) 




7. Feet and ankles 

Rope skipping 
develops stamina as 
well as muscles. Start 
with stepping skip, 
about 100 to 125 turns 
a minute. As you get 
proficient, go to two- 
legged skips and 
one-legged skips, 
increasing both pace 
and duration. 



3. Hamstrings 

a) Lie on back, heels on chair, 
knees bent at 45 ° angle, hands on 
floor. Slowly lift body by arching 
back. Then slowly lower body to 
floor. Repeat 10 times. 






2. Knees and quadriceps 

Sit on a desk, 
knees bent at 
right angle. With a 
weight on foot, 
slowly raise leg till 
it is extended at 
180°. Hold, then 
slowly lower. 
Repeat 25 times 
each leg, adding 
weights as you 
gain in strength. 



b) Kneel with feet braced under a heavy piece of 
furniture. Slowly lean forward without bending at waist. 
Hold, then return to upright. Repeat four to five times. 
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IF YOU’RE LOOSE (continued) 
shoes they sell to which you can attach 
metal weights. These are very conveni- 
ent, but just as effective are plastic bags 
loaded with sand— or even an airline 
bag with books for your weights. 

3. Hamstrings. 

It is difficult to exercise the ham- 
strings alone. Running, cycling, and 
rope skipping all work these muscles. 
Here are other ways: 

a) Lie on your back with your heels 
resting on a chair, knees bent at a 45- 
degree angle, arms along sides, hands 
on the floor. Slowly lift your body off 
the floor by arching your back until 
you are supported only by your feet, 
hands, and shoulders. Slowly lower 
yourself back to the floor and repeat 
about 10 times. 

b) Kneel with your feet braced un- 
der a heavy piece of furniture or held 
down by someone. Slowly lean forward 
without bending at the waist. Go as far 
as you can, hold the position momen- 
tarily, then return to upright. Repeat 
four to five times. 

4. Thigh muscles. 

The inside and outside muscles of 
the thigh— the abductors and adductors 
—are also very important in protecting 
the knee and hip joints. They, too, need 
special attention. Here are two exer- 



cises that should help: 

a) Lie on your side with lower arm 
extended up, upper hand on the floor 
for support. Raise and lower upper leg 
as many times as you can. After a 
week, start adding weights to the foot. 
Begin with five pounds, doing the same 
number of repetitions that you had 
achieved without weights. Progressive- 
ly add weights each week. Repeat with 
other leg. 

b) Sit with legs apart, hands placed 
inside knees. Press knees together as 
you push outward with hands. Then, 
with knees together, place hands on 
outside of knees. Press knees open as 
hands push them together. 

5. Arms and shoulders. 

Skiing is not all in the legs. There 
are pole plants, and these require 
strength, particularly in modern tech- 
niques. Besides, in falls, a loose-jointed 
person could tear a ligament in a shoul- 
der or elbow if these areas are not pro- 
tected by powerful muscles. Here are 
two good exercises for this: 

a) Chin-ups. Get a chinning bar such 
as the telescoping types you can put up 
in a doorway. Make sure it is secure. 
Start with the curl up. Grasp the bar 
with fingers and thumbs toward you 
and raise your body till your chin is 
at bar level. Lower yourself all the way 



down. Do as many repetitions as you 
can. Then rest, and do the heave. In 
this one, you grasp the bar with fingers 
and thumbs away from you, elbows 
out to the side as you lift yourself up. 
do as many repetitions as you can. 

b) Push-ups. As described last 
month, lie on stomach, hands under 
shoulders, keeping back straight, lift 
body by straightening arms. Lower 
and repeat as many times as you can. 

Since one of the purposes of these 
exercises is to shorten your muscles, 
you do not want to follow these ex- 
ercises with the stretching exercises so 
important to the tight-structured per- 
son. However, you should loosen up 
after doing the series so as to maintain 
flexibility of the muscles. Some light 
relaxing exercises will help the muscles 
give up their tension and may help 
avoid soreness, which may be a prob- 
lem, particularly in the beginning. Re- 
laxed arm swings are helpful. Also, 
bend over and shake the arms and 
shoulders. Similarly, stand on one leg 
at a time, and shake the other leg to 
free it from muscular tension. 

There is no easy way to fitness. But 
your effort will be rewarded with in- 
creased pleasure while skiing. Even 
more important, you may save yourself 
an unpleasant, costly injury, 
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What does Yamaha 



you get a better chance on 



7733 TELEGRAPH ROAO. MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 90034 



Shown here are Yamaha Paramount Skis, finest fiberglass ski made. Suggested retail price: $169.00 
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I Lost It at lay Peak 

By CHRIS McCALL 

She had everything a young girl could want: warm friends, a loving home, tight stretch 
pants. One by one, all fell away as she sank deeper into the foul clutches of an insidious 
stem. Read on, dear reader, as we bring you another heart-wrenching real life ski story. 



G ood to have you at Jay Peak,” said 
A1 Cahill, PR Director. “Now, 
what kind of skier are you?” 

“Ah, I stem, actually. I—” 

“You what?" 

“Stem?” I repeated tentatively. 
“Look, don’t worry about it. Lotta 
people have been stemmers at some 
time in their lives.” After a philosophi- 
cal cluck, Cahill resumed his paper- 
work and I waited for George Stepa- 
nek. Jay’s ski school director. 

In he came, a silver-haired, attractive 
fellow with a melodious Continental ac- 
cent that turned out to be Czechoslo- 
vakian. 

“So, you’re coming to our ski school. 
Wonderful,” he beamed. “What kind of 
skier are you?” 

Before I could whip in there with 
“Intermediate,” Cahill opened his big 
mouth. 

“George, she’s a stemmer.” 

“Really?” he asked, not unkindly. 
“It’s true,” I wailed, playing their 
game. 

“Don’t worry, dear, no problem. 
You’ll be parallel in no time. We’ve 
helped hundreds of people like you.” 
What was so bloody awful about 
being a stemmer, I asked myself as I 
signed up for the $60 Custom Ski Week 
(five days of instructon, four hours a 
day). Doesn’t everybody have to go 
through the stem stage? That I’d been 
at that stage for four years didn’t bother 
me unduly. Well, maybe once in awhile. 
Like when some gorgeous girl in a ter- 
rific outfit would swoop past me down a 
trail, making lazy, perfect parallel turns 
while I blundered along in spraddled, 
uncoordinated misery ... at times like 
that I’d be seized by an unaccountable 
desire to break her well-mannered skis 
over her head or strangle her with her 
cute little hat. Nothing personal, you 
understand. I liked to think of it as an 
amusing lapse in my non-violent char- 
acter. 

A packet of Jay’s literature quickly 
resolved the stem mystery. “Parallel 
from the beginning has been Jay Peak’s 
specialty for the past 12 years,” booms 



one brochure. “By the end of a week in 
the Jay Ski School, a rank beginner will 
be making parallel turns on the less 
demanding trails.” Not only that— inter- 
mediates can “eliminate that stubborn 
‘stem’ forever.” 

Jay Peak speak mighty words, I 
thought. A talk with George Stepanek 
made the claims a little more believ- 
able. “The Jay-Way” ski teaching 
method is an outgrowth of Walter 
Foeger’s Natur Teknik, wherein the 
neophyte is relieved of the hassle of 
learning (and later unlearning) the 
snowplow and stem turns which usually 
lead to the parallel turn. The beginner 
spends a couple of days getting com- 
fortable with a traverse and learns to 
hop his ski tails. With his weight prop- 
erly set and a little bounce, he’s soon 
getting both his skis around at approxi- 
mately the same time. The skis do not 
have to be glued together— they’re a 
comfortable several inches apart to give 
the skier the sensation of a safe plat- 
form. Nor is there any insistence on hip 
here, shoulder there, hand this way, at 
first. Form can come later. Proponents 
of the more established ski teaching 
techniques consider Jay’s method at the 
least unorthodox, and at the worst, 
downright heretical. 

“Look, we don’t say there’s only one 
way to learn to ski— our way,” says 
Stepanek. “We’ll even go back and 
teach people how to snowplow and 
stem once they’ve learned to ski par- 
allel. But you know,” and here a broad 
grin appears, “nobody wants to go back 
once they’re parallel. Whatever for?” 

Yes, but about my stubborn stem . . . 

“You’ll see. You start tomorrow.” 
Monda y 

Class assigning. I executed three wob- 
bly stem turns down a gentle slope 
(neatly circumnavigating three instruc- 
tors who were stampeding for shelter) 
and, catching a tip on one elbow, ended 
up in what I felt was a fair imitation of 
an Art Furrer Reuel, a truly superb 
arabesque. The assigner was unde- 
ceived, and I was sent to Custom Class 
Five. The group consisted of Doug and 



Bob, two young Canadians (Jay, almost 
on the Vermont-Quebec border, draws 
lots of Canucks); Susie, a bubbling 
young microbiologist (“I look at bugs 
through a microscope”) from Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; Jennie, a middle-aged lady 
back for her third year of Jay instruc- 
tion; and myself, a 26-year-old female 
stemmer in a world she never made. 

We would have the same instructor 
all week — a red-haired, blue-eyed, 
freckle-faced Frenchman named Marc 
Mayet. Among Marc’s credits were two 
years spent with Georges Joubert in 
Grenoble (where ski racers and instruc- 
tors are made), and vocal chords that 
just wouldn’t quit. Despite a heavy ac- 
cent and somewhat limited vocabulary, 
Marc could make himself understood— 
far too well, we would all decide. 

“You really are a stemmer,” he 
chuckled as we started off the day on 
one of Jay’s ballroom slopes. I was 
not amused. By mid-morning, I was 
thoroughly baffled. Just what was he 
getting at? We’d practice a traverse for 
awhile, then move on to a Christie into 
the hill. We’d sideslip, traverse, and 
turn on one ski; we’d hop our ski tails 
a bit and then we’d try sinking and 
planting a pole. So? Finally-ah, Gallic 
magic— he pulled them into one motion 
and made a parallel turn out of all those 
bits and pieces. Eureka! It’s a sequence! 

Is that all there is to it? No sweat, I 
exulted, leaning back, hopping my tails 
and landing squarely on my neck. 
Arrrgghh! 

“For ward, always the weight must be 
for ward,” Marc yelled as one of the fel- 
lows disengaged my ponytail from my 
bindings. 

No more than 15 tries later, I man- 
aged an ungainly but parallel turn. The 
rest of the class seemed miles ahead of 
me, but they were criticized just as 
severely. 

“Jennie (Zhay -nee), I know that you 
admire your boots. I too think they are 
nice boots. But you are supposed to be 
looking over there, where you are go- 
ing. ...” This with emphatic stabs of 
the ski pole. 
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‘‘Ah, it is very pretty, ‘ow you put 
your bee-hind out, very nice, but it will 
not ’elp you to turn. . . 

“Forward with your weight, Bob, 
like you are diving over the tips of the 
skis. You must feel it ’ere, on the front 
of your leg, yes? You understand?” 

Toward noon, in my headlong quest 
for bigger and better parallel turns, I 
careened into a pocket of unpacked 
snow and fell forward, my skis at im- 
probable angles and a searing pain in 
my right knee. At last I unscrambled 
myself and rejoined the solicitous class. 

“No problem,” said I, “just a twinge 
now and then.” Falling was what I did 
best, I explained, and went on to re- 
count my most-admired tumbles, some 
of them taken while standing perfectly 
still in lift lines. We all have our special- 
ties, I blushed. 

Jay’s speedy aerial tramway hauled 
us to the top of the mountain for the 
afternoon session. (My God, they were 



serious about this!) The first hundred 
yards down from the summit were 
narrow and rutted, and a couple of us 
panicked and stemmed. We were duly 
tsk-tsked, and by the time we hit the 
main trail, the spacious Northway, I 
had fallen three times and made three 
completely parallel turns. Well, that’s 
par, isn’t it? The exercises were over. 
Now wc were learning by doing, linking 
turns . . . traverse, sink and plant pole 
simultaneously, hop tails around and 
sink back to finish, return to traverse 
and repeat on the other side. Sure. 
Keeping the weight forward at all times. 
Skis together. No hunching. Quit rota- 
ting that shoulder so much. Keep the 
knees bent. Yes, both of them. 

“Down-wp-down,” Marc bellowed as 
we bobbed down the slope toward him. 
Four turns, stop, criticism. Four turns, 
stop, etc. Occasionally, I’d get going 
too fast to feel in control, and sneak a 
stem. Furious at my lack of courage. I’d 



force myself to stay parallel. When I let 
it, it worked. And when it worked, it 
felt wonderful. 

"Yes! Now you see?” Marc smiled 
when I got it together for two consecu- 
tive turns. “If once, for a moment, you 
get that feeling, you will remember it. 
You will always be trying to find that 
feeling again . . . and you will. You will 
know it is right.” 

As soon as I stopped skiing, however, 
I found another feeling. The knee I had 
wrenched in the morning began to 
stiffen and throb, and by bedtime I 
could barely make it up a flight of stairs. 
Oh, lovely. Just lovely. 

Tuesda y 

A good wrench, but not a great wrench. 
Just bad enough to keep me off skis. I 
spent the day stewing, wondering if I 
ought to pack it in and go home and 
finally deciding to see how it felt the 
next day. I was, ah, brow-beaten into 
(continued on next page) 
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“Non, you are not picking mushrooms with the poles. . . . You look like a bunch of chee- 
kens,” Marc screamed. “Attaques, attaques” Well, I attaqued, and I lost . . . The next morn- 
ing, head pounding, limbs failing, a guilty victim of the night before, I fell again and again. 



sampling Jay’s apres-ski life, and by 
midnight I was feeling no pain in my 
knee or anywhere else. It is absolutely 
untrue that at 1 A.M. I challenged a 
parallel skier to a giant slalom anytime, 
anywhere. You know how rumors get 
going in a small community. 
Wednesday 

“Always, I am learning something 
new,” said Marc as the class assembled. 
“I ’ave learned Monday that I must, 
even at this level, go back and teach 
people ’ow to fall.” Blush, blush. Where- 
upon he pushed off and fell exquisitely 
and safely onto his right hip. We all ap- 
plauded appreciatively and proceeded 
to fall, correctly, whenever the occa- 
sion arose. 

I had missed lots of work, mainly on 
pole planting, and was anxious to catch 
up. Although my knee unaccountably 
semed well, I had wrapped it and reset 
my bindings for a 40-pound novice. 
After a few gingerly maneuvers, I com- 
pletely forgot about it. Just as well, 
since this turned into an intense day. 
We were all turning better, but doing 
weird things with our poles and provok- 
ing terrific Gallic suffering. 

“Ah, non, please, you are not picking 
mushrooms with the poles ( makes two 
turns stabbing limply) . Plant your pole. 
You must believe me, the snow does not 
care. The snow will not scream.” 

And later, “06//^ately (a Mayeti- 
cism), you must plant as you sink with 
a straight arm. I think you look like a 
bunch of chee-kens, flapping down the 
hill.” I might have fallen down laugh- 





ing at this pantomime, but being at the 
time securely draped in the crotch of a 
tree (don’t even ask), I already re- 
quired some assistance to get back up. 

Today, the flock was ranging farther 
over the mountain, and what had 
seemed like exaggerated movements on 
gentle terrain were coming in handy. 
We were trying steeper slopes, tougher 
than some of us had ever handled, and 
were also running into moguls. Big, fat, 
stupid, impossible moguls. Moguls 
where what I’d been doing wrong with 
my poles suddenly, heart-stoppingly, 
became obvious, even to me. I’d been 
planting too far ahead of me, then 
scrambling to keep up with myself. The 
idea, it turned out, was to plant the pole 
farther downhill, beside and not a mile 
in front of me, and preferably on top of 
a mogul, which I would then simply, 
elegantly, carve around . . . leaning for- 
ward, yes, with that wonderful down- 
up-down motion. (Welcome to the 
Wonderful World of Unweighting. You 
loved it on the flat. You thrilled to it on 
the North way. Now see it carry our 
plucky intermediate to dizzying heights 
—and precipitous plunges— on the giant, 
M-rated moguls of Jay Peak.) 

I’d no sooner get a bead on one of 
my glaring faults than I’d be not too 
gently reminded of the other seven un- 
forgivables I was committing. I got 
yelled at a lot, but all of us did. A back- 
breaking (ha ha) morning. 

“Down-np-down,” I greeted the class 
as we reassembled. 

“OM/^ately,” they chorused. 

I still had energy and good humor to 
spare when we tackled the Green 
Mountain Boys trail to wind up the day. 
The Green Mountain Boys has a little 
bit of everything. At the top, there’s 
even one of those big Caution! signs in 
lurid yellow and brown (the color of 
fading bruises) to inspire and encour- 
age the hapless intermediate. Yes, this 
trail had everything— varied terrain, I 
think is the euphemism. It also had very 
few skiers, So I could see right off it 
was going to be one of those Valuable 
Learning Experiences. 

What we were supposed to do, Marc 
explained, was attaque. Well, I at- 
taqued, and I lost. For the most part. 
There was a point there (which I hope 
someone will commemorate in bronze 
—nothing ostentatious, you understand) 
when, with Marc at the bottom yelling 
“Plant pole! Plant pole!” to set up a 
rhythm, I found that elusive feeling. I 
bashed down like a slalom skier, short, 



abrupt turns, leaning out and forward, 
feeling the pull in my side muscles, 
things working just right. 

But my legs had had it, and by the 
time we hit the ballroom slope at the 
bottom, I was wrung out. Frustrated, 
sore, and tired, I wasn’t up for the loud 
dressing-down I received in front of the 



base station crowd for not stopping 
properly. I briefly considered a highly 
anatomical rejoinder, but abandoned 
the idea in the interests of delicacy. I’m 
a big delicacy fan. 

“But why,” I asked Marc and Andre, 
another French instructor later that 
evening, “why must you always scream 
at the students?” 

“Ah,” said Andre with devastating 
logic, “because they are so stupide" 

“I must always, always push you,” 
said Marc “You will not push yourself, 
you know this, so I must do it, non?" 

“Well, sure, but, ah . . . jeez, I 
mean. . . ” 

Thursday 

Stupide is right, I thought as I dragged 
myself to class, the black coffee failing 
to ease the pounding head and sluggish 
limbs of a 1:30 A.M. bedtime. “To be 
in good shape,” lectured Marc, “you 
must eat well and sleep well.” French 
fuddy-duddy. 

Up at the top, it took me less than 
ten minutes to get my skis on, and I 
(continued on page 133) 
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HOL/O A Y 




WANTS YOU 



*ia. 1790 

Betsy: “The red stands for fortitude, and for the blood shed by our 
brave skiers; the white for purity and for the color of driven snow; and 
blue for all the beautiful days of skiing waiting beyond the blue horizons." 
George: “Right on. Betsy." 



Contrary to the misapprehensions of a 
K2 colors are not modeled after 



few. the I 

the tricolor. Note that the French flag 
(right (displays the same colors in the order: 
blue (for liberty), white (for equality) and 
red (for fraternity). Within the body of 
American tradition, however, the order of 
colors has been traditionally reversed. 
Old Glory herself has always been known 
as “The Red. White and Blue". K2 Compe- 
tition skis stand firmly and proudly along- 
side the Stars and Stripes. 



THE K2 RIDER WIU SEND YOU 
THE SHIRT OFF HER BACK. 

Just send your name, address, shirt 
size (s.m.l.xl) and four bucks to: K2 
Corporation. Vashon Island. Washing- 
ton. and we'll pack one of these red. 
white and blue ski-shirts off to you bv 
the next ferry. Void where prohibited. 

K2-XR10: Tbs S tartar Sat. ********************************-Mr******* 

Bright red color makes you easy to spot after spills. For the junior beginner * IMPORTANT £ 

f o^iwiva n <; W | n^r ift !meie /lemj ih s)iet w^*e n ? Sf/a nt / *1 S " 5 K2’s Rlass-wrap manufacturing process solves skiing's oldest riddle: how J 

fitof K2 sdesign innovations. In centimeter lengths between 150 and 180. S75. # to lake full advantage of fibreglass's unmatched strength and elasticity. * 

4- while constructing a ski that will hold together under the most demanding -fr 

♦ conditions. The old sandwich method of construction often caused skis to * 

♦ separate under stress, and at the same time reduce resiliency. K2 skis have * L 
4 no glue lines to weaken or break. The elastimer bonding between the box it I 
4 structure and the high-density polyethylene base provides unparalleled I 
4 elasticity and damping, and gives the entire ski truly unitized construction. * I 

***** + **+********************■*** + ******** | 

K2 Corporation. Vashon Island. Washington 98070 



HOLIDAY: Tbs Easy SMar 

If you're just starting out. the Holiday won't let anyone know it. providing ease of turning and 
effortless skiing at slower speeds. If you're an advanced intermediate, the Holiday can do any- 
thing you can do. Perfect for powder skiing, it comes in powder blue in centimeter lengths be- 
tween 170 and 210. S90. 










K2 COMPETITION +-k-k***-k-k-k*-k-k-k-k-k-k**-k* 
The best fibreglass ski in the world. Used by more 
racers than any other American ski. the Competition 
won its first F.I.S. medal at Val Gardena during its 
inaugural season. For uncompromising experts and 
racers. Proudly presented in red. white and blue, and in 
i centimeter lengths between 190 and 215. SI75. 



1 Light, airy. Northwest Spruce center for freshness. 

2 Tough, unidirectional FRP glass fibre wrap tor strength 
and resiliency. 

S Floating, one-piece bottom edge of strong flexible steel 
for unexcelled bite. 



S New. elastimer bonding between base and body to pro- 
vide unexcelled elasticity and damping. 

I New Polyurethene top edges for added strength and 
durability 

7 Abrasion resistant red. white and blue top for easy 
identification. 



* *** + *•*. + *** + ****** + + * + *k -k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k ★ 

VERY IMPORTANT 

J K2's glass-wrap manufacturing process solves skiing’s oldest riddle: how £ 
Z to take full advantage of fibreglass's unmatched strength and elasticity. + 
- while constructing a ski that will hold together under the most demanding i 
3 conditions. The old sandwich method of construction often caused skis to + 
m. separate under stress, and at the same time reduce resiliency. K2 skis have + 
Z no glue lines to weaken or break. The elastimer bonding between the box jl. 
Z structure and the high-density polyethylene base provides unparalleled + 
J elasticity and damping, and gives the entire ski truly unitized construction. + 

* ************************************** * 



Our racing pro- 
gram is your test 
track. We can alter 
the characteristics 
torsional and flex- 
ural stiffness inde- 
pendently. and 
soften or stiffen 
the ski at specific 
points along the 
ski. We can accur- 
ately determine the 
effect these adjust- 
ments have on 
some of the best 
racers in the coun- 
try. and relate it to 
your needs. 

Strength, dur- 
ability and camber 
retention are also 
directly related to 
the proper struc- 
tural use of epoxy- 
fibreglass. Ultimate 
yield strengths in 
tension and com- 
pression must be 
properly balanced 
and the bonding 
quality maintained 
to resist flexural 
fatigue caused by 
microscopic shear 
fracture between 
glass and resin. 
Non-woven. uni- 
directional glass far 
exceeds all other 
types of glass mat 
and fabric in these 
qualities, and is 
responsible for 
K2s excellent 
reputation for cam- 
ber retention and 
service life. 
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K2 conducts a 
continuing program 
to further improve 
the application 
of unidirectional 
glass fibre-epoxy 
mat by keeping 
abreast of develop- 
ments in fibreglass 
technology, and by 
continuously ex- 
perimenting with 
design parameters, 
to perfect each 
model in our line. 



THE JUNIOR COMPETITION: 

Ideal for the young man who wants to get to the bottom in a hurry. All the 
features of our incomparable Competition models scaled down to fit the needs 
of younger racers and skiers. In centimeter lengths from 150 to 180. our top 
junior model features K2's red. white and blue Competition colors. SI 25. 




More racBlMj 
ride /iT^ than 
any other 
American ski. 



K2 Corporation. Vashon Island. Wa. 98070 




! didn’t fall down once. As we set off, I 
noted a curious tendency in one of my 
legs to countermand my split-second 
orders. Legs are always tired the first 
run of the day— temporary oxygen defi- 
cit I rationalized as I fumbled along, 
trying to keep the class in sight. I 
caught up and we stopped. Funny, I 
thought, that I’m the only one who’s 
noticed we’re in the middle of an earth- 
quake . . . and then realized my legs, 
not the mountain, were quivering. I 
tried to view the mutiny of my legs with 
true scientific detachment, but ten min- 
utes later, they had gotten worse, not 
better as I’d expected. It was a totally 
new sensation for me— I had Jell-O for 
bones and wet Kleenex for muscle. I 
fell again and again, without warning 
and with ever more spectacular results. 
Ski-flying, I called it, and tried to relax 
and enjoy the sensuous undulations of 
the ground beneath my back. The fel- 
lows in the class acted as sweepers, 
scooping hat, gloves, poles, sunglasses, 
and other flotsam off the trail as I— 
literally— rode out the morning. I am 
going to maim myself if I don’t get off 
this mountain, I realized, and explained 
this as I begged off the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

“Yes,” agreed Marc. “You are not in 
good condition. You think you are, but 
you are not. You must eat well and 
sleep well. We work ’ard in this course, 
and you must be in shape.” 

Chastened, I wobbled off and passed 
up the Instructor’s Night festivities at 
the lodge in order to be in bed early. I 
was determined to make my last day 
pay off. 

Friday 

As I stepped out of the upper terminal 
in the morning, I reflected on the week. 
There had seemed to be a spurt of prog- 
ress at the beginning, with only occas- 
sional flashes of success thereafter. Had 
I stopped learning after Wednesday 
morning? Was I really getting any- 
where? I’d soon find out. 

This last day, there were only three 
of us, the two fellows and myself. Jen- 
nie was nursing a blistered hand, and 
Susie had hurt her shoulder the previ- 



ous afternoon in a novice giant slalom. 
We shoved off and negotiated the nar- 
row upper stages of the trail smoothly 
and quickly. Only when we stopped for 
breath did I realize that I hadn’t stem- 
med up there, anywhere. Hadn’t even 
thought of it, in fact, for the first time 
that week. Now we were skiing quite 
fast, abandoning the go-stop-criticism 
routine for the breezy, follow-me style 
of instruction which took us halfway 
down the mountain at a clip and al- 
lowed us to follow up on a rhythm once 
we got it going. 

The speed made turning easier, and 
I relaxed and flew and loved it. It be- 
came obvious that I had been assimilat- 
ing things, whether I recognized it at 
the time or not, and now I was able 
to understand and experiment with 
these things. We ranged down the 
Northway twice as a warm-up (at the 
beginning of the week, it had been all 
I could handle, period). Then we tack- 
led some moguls on the Milk Run, 
and here again, something good was 
happening. I was using my poles bet- 
ter, and although I was less than ele- 
gant, I was handling the bloody things 
where before I’d abdicated after the 
first turn. There was no despair now, 
only an interest in finding a good way 
down, adapting my turns, as Marc 
would have put it, to the terrain. 

It was clear, also, that had we not 
been forced to try all kinds of terrain 
during the week, steep and mogully as 
well as wide and gentle, I’d never have 
tackled this stuff at all. The moguls 
were perfect magnifiers— faults that 
were minor on gentle slopes became 
real liabilities. Ah, I kept saying to my- 
self— that’s why you really have to do 
that ... I fell a few times during the 
morning, but I was on my feet, working 
on my mistake, before Marc’s analysis 
came wafting back up the trail. It was 
a purely exhilarating morning. 

I had learned enough in my week at 
Jay Peak to keep me busy for a year. 
My stem wax gone, as the literature had 
promised, gone not because of some 
magic technique but thanks to an in- 
structor’s dedicated badgering and my 
own plodding, unglamorous sweat. The 



secret of Jay’s Custom Ski Week suc- 
cess, in fact, is the relentless instruction, 
the all-day, every-day, total immersion 
in work. It requires stamina, as I 
learned, and if you’re planning to take 
this course, get in condition before you 
go. You’re more likely to get your 
money’s worth if you can work your 
tail off every day. Otherwise, you’re bet- 
ter off with five half-days of instruction. 
I really needed the Custom Week’s in- 
tensity and was rewarded in direct pro- 
portion to my grunting, cursing efforts. 

Oh, I could lie and say that I stayed 
with the class that afternoon, but I 
didn’t. I was having too good a time, 
and the lure of all those unexplored 
trails finally became too much. I wanted 
to get away from the constant super- 
vision and go see, in the privacy of my 
own head, what I’d learned. Without 
the magical Marc, could I really turn 
my skis? With all that down-wp-down 
jazz? Or had it been his psychic energy 
talking me down the mountain? 

Off the tram and down I went, no 
stems in sight. Relaxed, happy, swoop- 
ing down an easy trail, changing pace 
now and then (on Monday, there’d only 
been one pace— lugubrious), having a 
ball. Ahead of me, a young fellow was 
stemming industriously along, and as I 
sailed past him, it occurred to me that 
that had been me at the beginning of 
the week. God! Then I must look like 
one of those parallel skiers to him. He 
probably thinks I know how to ski! I 
wanted to wait for him and tell him all 
the things I was doing wrong, how far 
I was from being a good parallel skier, 
even a competent one . . . but there 
were some moguls I wanted to try. 

I skied three more runs with no trou- 
ble at all, never fell, and finished up 
with two creditable turns in front of 
the base building. There was Marc, 
smiling. 

“You ’ave ’ad a good time?” 

“Oh, wow ... ah, obligately.” 

“You should ’ave been with us. We 
did an expert trail and the fellows did 
very well. Once I myself fell.” 

“No!” I said incredulously. “ You 
fell?" 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“Always, Marc, always, always, you 
must keep the weight forward." 

“That is good advice. I will re- 
member that,” he said solemnly and 
clomped off to sign up a new classrjt^ 

(Ed. Note: SKIING sent Art Director 
Max Levine, a novice skier, to photograph 
Chris McCall’s progress. He wrenched his 
knee the first day out. So we don’t have 
the before-after evidence. However, we 
called her husband after she had com- 
pleted the assignment and asked him how 
she now does on skis. “Fabulous," he re- 
ported, really impressed. “ She used to hate 
the sport. Now she loves it. And you know, 
she thinks she doesn’t stem. When you see 
her, don’t tell her the truth!’’) 
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"Dear Dir. lipe: 
Keep Die 
Out of a last." 



Our readers take this safety business very seriously. This selection of correspondence on 
ski bindings from the files of skiing’s bindings consultant, Gordon Lipe, proves it . 



I n the series of articles I’ve been do- 
ing for SKIING Magazine over the 
past few years, I have tried to antici- 
pate the problems people run into in 
trying to get good performance out of 
their bindings. Of necessity, I’ve had 
to deal with the general more than the 
particular. Our readers, however, want 
to know the specifics. The mail indi- 
cates there are skiers who take this 
safety business very seriously indeed. 

In general, individual problems are 
easier to deal with than trying to anti- 
cipate everything that might go wrong. 
Sometimes, of course, the reader has 
been too selective, and from the infor- 
mation given, only an educated guess 
is possible. On the other hand, some- 
times what appears to be a freak situa- 
tion is really quite basic. For that rea- 
son, the editors thought it might be 
helpful to all skiers to read selections 
from reader mail specifically dealing 
with bindings problems. 

Some, as you shall see, are real dil- 
lies. Some indicate sad experiences 
with ski shops. Good workmanship is 
of paramount importance in getting 
performance out of ski bindings. Re- 
member, though, good work costs 
money. Seek out the quality shops, but 
don’t expect them to be bargain shops. 

The letters printed here have been 
grouped according to subject. They 
have been abridged and in some cases, 
name s have been omitted to protect the 
innocent— and also the guilty. Some of 
the comments are taken directly from 
my original answers to the letters; some 
have been composed specifically for 
this article. I hope you have as much 
fun digesting these exchanges as we 
had getting the letters and trying to 
solve the problems. 



Binding Location 



Dear Mr. Lipe: 

I would appreciate any information re- 
lating to the attached illustration and 
notes concerning correct placement of 



bindings on the ski. I am not concerned 
with jumping or cross-country skis, 
only with Alpine. 

When the ski, with bindings and 
boots mounted, is permitted to hang 
free with the ankle-bone position as 
the fulcrum, should the tip of the ski 
rise, drop, or remain horizontal? If it 
should rise or drop, then by how 
much? 

If a correction is required, should it 
be made by putting a lead weight on 
the front or rear of the ski, or by re- 
positioning the binding? 

Put another way, is the proper pro- 
cedure in positioning the bindings to 
balance the ski and mark the precise 
fulcrum point? If so, where is the toe 
unit in relation to the fulcrum? Should 
the boots themselves be balanced? On 
a ski of a given length, can a specified 
distance be measured to locate the 
positioning point for the toe unit? Does 
the material of the ski influence any of 
these considerations? 

J. A. Knight 
New City, N. Y. 




The subject of where the binding 
should go on the ski is a complicated 
one, and we plan later in the season to 
do a full-length article on the various 
parameters connected with binding 
location. 

Suffice it to say at this juncture that 
the fore-and-aft balance point is of im- 
portance for placing bindings on jump- 
ing skis but is extraneous for Alpine 
skis. When your skis are on the snow, 
the lateral displacement is not affected 
by where the balance point is nearly so 
much as by the length of the lever arms 



fore and aft of the skier. That is why 
the generally accepted rule of thumb 
is that the bindings should be placed so 
that the ball of the foot is over the cen- 
ter of the ski’s running surface. 

There are various shorthand meth- 
ods the shops use to achieve this objec- 
tive, and there are also some exceptions 
to the general rule. But as I’ve said, the 
subject is complicated, and we’ll be 
coming back to it in a coming issue. 



Mixing Brands 



Dear Mr. Lipe: 

I recently suffered a broken left fibula 
and was wondering whether you could 
shed some light on whether my equip- 
ment played a role in the accident. My 
bindings consist of a Look Nevada I 
toe and a Marker Rotamat heel. I use 
a two-point fixation for my safety strap 
(similar to a longthong), which I usu- 
ally strap fairly tight. I had new stiff- 
soled boots which I had sprayed with 
silicone— as I had done to all the work- 
ing parts of my binding. 

I took a header, dug in my left ski, 
and ended on my rump with my left 
and right feet released from the bind- 
ings, but held to the ski by the safety 
straps. I was skiing at night in a rather 
poorly lighted area, going under 10 
mph. 

The Rotamat was adjusted to show 
three rings on the indicator. The toe 
was fairly loose, though I had not had 
it checked. I’m 55, have been skiing 
since I was 20, and am an advanced 
skier. I can’t afford to go limping 
around in another cast, so I’d appre- 
ciate any recommendation you may 
have. 

Ralph Eskenazi 
Seattle, Wash. 

A 4 any people mix brands that are in- 
compatible, which is why we usually 
advise using toe and heel of the same 
make. But in this case, the equipment 
is compatible, assuming the Rotamat 
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has been mounted to provide enough 
forward pressure to hold the teeth of 
the Nevada l engaged with the notches 
in the boot, yet not providing so much 
forward pressure that the toe unit 
would remain off center after absorb- 
ing shock. 

I have to assume that Mr. Eskenazi 
is right in reporting that the toe piece 
was “ fairly loose," though if one has 
not checked this on a mechanical test- 
er, this can be the source of the prob- 
lem. The leverage in the Nevada I is 
such that it can feel “ fairly loose" even 
when it is tightened all the way. Its 
high anti-shock capabilities make it un- 
necessary to set at the tighter end of 
the spectrum, but that doesn’t mean it 
was not adjusted unnecessarily tight in 
this situation. 

Also, the “ fairly tight" adjustment of 
the runaway strap is ambiguous. If the 
strap ends were attached to the Rota- 
mat springs, this would present no 
problem, inasmuch as the two springs 
break away in a forward fall, allowing 
the boot to come free of the ski. If the 
two-point attachment were directly to 
the ski, however, even if the Rotamat 
opened, injury could result because the 
tight strap would not permit the foot 
to be free of the ski. 

It is also possible that the injury oc- 
curred because of friction between the 
boot and ski at the time of the required 
release. In such cases, the binding re- 
leases after the frictional load is re- 
duced (when the bone breaks). If this 
were the case, however, one should 
have expected the tibia to fracture as 
well. 



Dear Mr. Lipe: 

The used pair of skis I recently bought 
were mounted with a Look Nevada I 
toe and a Marker Rotamat heel. I have 
set the Nevada I at about 4/32nd of 
an inch, as you suggested in the article 
on the Look system. However, I am 
in a quandary because I don’t know 
how much forward pressure I should 
set on the Rotamat heel to give good 
performance with this toe piece. 

I am 6'2", weigh 180 pounds, and 
ski beginning parallel. At present, I 
have the Marker set so that only one 
of the little etched lines is showing be- 
tween the spring and the release plate. 
From your Marker article, I gather this 
would correspond to a number one set- 
ting on the Marker Simplex toe. Is this 
too light to use with the Nevada I? 

Thomas J. Sobchack 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Forward pressure exerted by the Rota- 
mat heel in conjunction with the Ne- 
vada I toe is not critical. However, 



there should be sufficient pressure to 
keep the teeth of the toe engaged in 
the boot notches, yet not so much that 
the toe does not return to center during 
anti-shock movement. A simple check 
to see that forward pressure is proper 
is to place the boot in the binding and 
turn the ski on edge. Then apply lateral 
force to the boot toe. The boot should 
stay engaged during at least 3 A" of 
movement and then return to center 
when the lateral pressure is removed. 
Be sure to make this test on both skis 
and in both directions. 

If your binding passes this test with 
one etched line showing on the Rota- 
mat spring plunger when the boot is in 
place, forward pressure is proper. 
There would be no reason to change 
the setting unless you have been getting 
inadvertent release at the heel. If this 
is the case, chances are the slotted pin 
is screwed in too far. If you change the 
forward pressure setting, you may also 
have to change the pin-screw height. 
The best test for adequate release ten- 
sion at the heel is to have a setting 
which you can just pull out of by tug- 
ging as though pulling your foot out 
of the mud (with the other foot firmly 
on the ground). 

Dear Mr. Lipe: 

I recently bought the Tyrolia Clix-90 
Heelrocket and had it installed with a 
toe piece that came with a pair of cable 
bindings I had on the skis before. 
There is no name on the toe piece. As 
best as I can figure, it falls under class 
III in your Guide to Mixing Bindings 
article (January, 1969). I am only a 
novice and would appreciate your tell- 
ing me whether these units are com- 
patible. 

Mark Stevens 
Danvers, Mass. 

A novice skier should settle for nothing 
but the best bindings. The slower 
speeds of the novice demand better 
performance from the binding than is 
the case for the faster advanced skier. 

If the toe piece you have is in class 
III, that means it is highly sensitive to 
forward pressure. Furthermore, if it is 
non-branded, chances are it does not 
provide adequate shock absorption. It 
would be highly advisable, therefore, 
to purchase the Tyrolia 2000 toe. This 
has a fine adjustment as- well as the 
1-2-3 scale in the small window. Make 
sure the boots are notched properly, 
and after installation, have the toe 
checked for equal release, left and 
right, on each ski. A qualified shop will 
do this automatically. 

Dear Mr. Lipe: 

For some years, I have used a Look 
Grand Prix heel with the Marker Sim- 
plex toe. This combination has been 



very satisfactory in use, and when 
checked on the Lipe Release Check 
proved to have high repeatability with 
excellent return movement, although 
the movement off center was only Vi" 
prior to release. 

When I read your Guide to Mixing 
Bindings, I learned that this combina- 
tion was not recommended because the 
Marker required rearward movement 
of the boot and the Grand Prix did not 
supply it. I checked the rearward mo- 
tion on my bindings and found it to be 
1/16". On close inspection, it was ap- 
parent that the motion came from the 
resilience of my leather boot sole. Rec- 
ognizing that this was not a reliable 
mechanism, 1 decided to switch to the 
Nevada II toe. I had previously tried 
this toe piece, but had continually skied 
out of it, even at maximum settings. I 
ski with the Marker set at 17 on the 
Lipe scale and I have never had a pre- 
mature release. 

In any case, I cannot get the Nevada 
II to read over 15 on the Lipe scale— 
not as long as the forward pressure is 
light enough to permit the boot to re- 
center after anti-shock movement and 
the toe hold-down arms are adjusted 
with the clearance you recommend. 
Under these conditions, the highest ten- 
sion I get is about 1 3 on the Lipe scale. 

After spending four frustrating 
hours trying to get these Nevada II toes 
to recenter and still give a release at 
#17, I’ve concluded that it is impos- 
sible. In fact, if the Nevada II is tight- 
ened to its fullest, it cannot rotate 90 
degrees, but jams at about a 45-degree 
rotation right or left. These toes do 
not have the ladies spring, by the way. 

Should I not expect this toe to re- 
center when the Release Check pres- 
sure is removed? Why do you recom- 
mend vertical clearance at the toe 
when the Look instructions call for 
slight hold-down pressure? Is it prob- 
able that a binding combination which 
will not recenter in test will do so when 
skiing? After reading the description 
of my experiences, would you still con- 
sider the Marker Simplex-Grand Prix 
combination less desirable than the 
Nevada II-Grand Prix combination? 
Would you have any suggestions as to 
what might be an equivalent setting for 
the Look combination when I have 
been skiing with the Marker at #17? 

I might add that the bindings were 
mounted by a reliable local ski shop. I 
could find nothing wrong with the 
alignment, but I noted that heavy hold- 
down pressure and forward pressure 
were used to get the requested # 1 8 set- 
ting. However, the boot absolutely 
would not recenter as there was too 
much friction. Incidentally, I weigh 
235 pounds, which is a lot to throw 
around, and I’ve skied for about 30 
(continued on next page) 
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DEAR MR. LIPE (continued) 

years— or long enough to make me 

some kind of sloppy expert. 

Derrel N. Stewart 
Hamburg, N.Y. 

With your weight and ability, optimum 
performance will be difficult with any 
binding presently on the market. Few 
units are designed to withstand these 
loads— no offense intended. 

By your own description, the Mark- 
er toe-Look heel combination was far 
from ideal. You had movement of only 
1/8 th of an inch before the unit scis- 
sored open. When the Marker toe is 
used with the Rotamat heel, you could 
get toe flex up to a half inch at settings 
even lower than #17. And when the 
time comes for you to replace your 
leather boot with the modern rigid- 
soled models, there will be no compres- 
sion of the boot sole, no rearward 
movement at all, and not even that 
Vs th of an inch anti-shock movement. 

Your problems with the Nevada II- 
Grand Prix combination can be solved 
with careful work. Readings as high as 
20 are possible with high returnability 
and without removing toe hold-down 
clearance. Two things are required. 
First, you must adjust the Grand Prix 
arms so that the piston is canted back- 
ward about 15 degrees. This allows the 
roller which fits the heel groove to be 
positioned on a horizontal center line 
about the cam center line, thus allow- 
ing rearward movement of the boot. 
Such canting also provides more heel 
hold-down pressure without changing 
release pressure. However, a slight 
amount of flex at the heel is sacrificed. 

The second thing you must do is re- 
move some of the curvature at the 
front of the boot sole. The front of the 
sole could probably be ground flat (or 
square). This enables you to use the flat 
butt plate portion of the Nevada II to 
increase initial release pressure and at 
the same time provide returnability be- 
fore the flat portion of the boot slides 
away from the flat portion of the butt 
plate (as the toe unit rotates the boot 
off center). Be sure to measure the 
forces required to release, as they build 
up very rapidly. Keep in mind that the 
flatter the front of the sole is, the more 
the boot must move backward and the 
more important the rearward angle of 
the Grand Prix piston. 

As for your questions: Yes, bindings 
should recenter when the Release 
Check pressure is removed— and your 
Nevada II will do so after you have 
modified your system as suggested. 1 
recommend vertical clearance at the 
toe because any friction built up be- 
tween the ball of the foot and the ski 
as a result of excessive down pressure 
at the toe (with the heel held down se- 
curely) can negate lateral release in 
slow twist falls. 



Yes, it is possible for toe units to 
recenter during skiing because of vibra- 
tions, but it is far safer if it does so 
during testing as well. As I’ve indi- 
cated, I definitely consider the Simplex- 
Grand Prix combination to be inferior 
to the Nevada II-Grand Prix combina- 
tion. After modifying your Look com- 
bination as I’ve suggested, try a lower 
setting. The Nevada II has such good 
anti-shock characteristics, it should not 
be necessary even for one of your 
weight and ability to use a setting as 
high as 17. 

Normally, we never know how our 
readers take to our advice. In Mr. 
Stewart’s case, our suggestions brought 
the following reply: 

Thank you for your informative an- 
swer to my letter. Prior to receiving it, 
however, I tried a somewhat different 
approach which seems to work out 
rather well. 

First I removed the heel cylinder 
arms, springs, and side-locking catches. 
The boot could then sit flat without in- 
terference. I very carefully aligned the 
side arms on the toe pieces so that they 
contacted the boot toe sides just as 
the boot toe hit the butt plate. Next, I 
put sufficient down pressure on the toe 
arms so as to just raise the boot heel 
| from the turntable (a clearance of ap- 
proximately .010"). I then put the heel 
back together and put a slight forward 
lean adjustment on the heel cylinder. 
This gave me a #12 reading . 

The next step was to lubricate the 
boot toe with silicone and boot wax. 
Then I repeatedly worked the boot 
back and forth until the boot con- 
formed to the toe piece arms. After 
this was done, I again removed the 
heel cylinder and rechecked the con- 
tact points and down pressure. I then 
found that after replacing the heel 
cylinder, I could vary the Release 
Check readings by slight variations in 
the forward lean of the heel cylinder. I 
arbitrarily started skiing with a #12 
setting. After experiencing no pre- 
mature releases, I kept loosening the 
toe adjustment. After a few days, I re- 
checked and found I was down to ap- 
proximately #10 on one ski and #11 
on the other. I then loosened them still 
further till I could twist out as Look 
suggests in its directions. This was a 

# 8 setting. I tried that and had a cou- 
ple of premature releases. I tightened 
up till this no longer occured. This 
turned out to be a #9 setting. I’ve been 
using this setting ever since and have 
had no premature releases and I have 
come out on a few occasions when 
release was required. I have found that 
the reading varies up to approximately 

# 1 1 when skiing in wet conditions. 

In short, I seem to vary between a 

#9 and a #11 setting, dependent on 
boot condition. To me, such low set- 



tings are very surprising. For this rea- 
son, I have not experimented with your 
suggestions. I should note, though, that 
during the shaping of the toe in the 
procedure I followed, the boot sole at 
the toe actually wore in flat just as you 
suggested it should be. Because of this 
wear and because of the extremely light 
toe hold-down pressure, the boots do 
recenter with the Release Check. 

If I experience any further difficulty, 
I will try your suggestion of a rear cant 
on the heel cylinder. I hate to change 
anything now which seems to work so 
well at such a light setting. 

At the end of this season, I plan to 
have some stainless boot sole toes 
milled out in an L shape. I'll then cut 
off the boot sole ends and screw the 
metal toes to the boot. At that time. 
I’ll try the rear cant. In my opinion, 
the sole plate is desirable because the 
boot sole will probably continue to flat- 
ten and eventually indent. 

Derrel N. Stewart 
Your success was the result of the lu- 
brication between boot and binding 
and the care with which you ap- 
proached the forward pressure prob- 
lem. That you are now able to ski at 
such low settings proves the advan- 
tages of units with high shock-absorb- 
ing capabilities. 

Dear Mr. Lipe: 

I am now using the Tyrolia 2000 toe 
with the Tyrolia Clix 90 heel. I am 
tired of trying to put on this heel in 
deep snow and of having it pop open 
while I am skiing because of snow un- 
der the heel. I would like to get a heel 
that is easier to put on in snow like the 
Look Grand Prix which my husband 
has loved using. 

Is this combination compatible? 
Does this toe have to move rearward 
in lateral release, as the Marker does? 
Can the heel be mounted so the piston 
leans away from the boot? 

Mrs. J. E. Goodnight, Jr. 

Gallup, N. M. 
The Look Grand Prix is not recom- 
mended for use with the Tyrolia toe. 
The Tyrolia toe does require the boot 
to move backward and the Grand Prix 
does not allow this movement. You 
can cant the piston of the Grand Prix 
so that it leans away from the boot, but 
this is not an ideal situation. 

More satisfactory would be the Ty- 
rolia 3000, perfectly mated to the 2000 
toe. It has a good deal more flex than 
the Clix 90 so that it should be much 
easier to latch in deep snow as well as 
provide more positive latching with 
snow under the boot. 

However, it should be noted that all 
good bindings require removal of most 
of the snow between the boot and the 
binding before latching in. 

Dear Mr. Lipe: 

As a physician-skier, I am particularly 
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interested in safety promoting ideas. I 
have had my bindings set by your 
Release Check for years. While con- 
templating whether to buy a portable 
model, a question came to mind. The 
instructions advise to make the check 
with an empty boot. How does this 
relate to the added variables of the 
weighted boot in relation to friction on 
the ski, for instance. Is this not a signi- 
ficant factor? 

Harry J. Perlberg, Jr., M.D. 

Rye, N. Y. 

No release binding presently on the 
market reduces the friction between 
boot and ski sufficiently to enable ad- 
justments to be made with the weight 
of the skier on the ski. Many, though 
not a majority of injury-producing ac- 
cidents occur on the unweighted ski— 
that is, where the weight is removed 
from the ski at the time that an injury- 
producing rotation occurs. Our present 
procedure is to adjust for these situa- 
tions, hoping we have sufficient mar- 
gins for the friction-producing situa- 
tions. Were we to reverse the procedure 
and adjust for the situation where the 
skier's weight was down and forward, 
on most bindings, the skis would not 
stay on for the first step to the lift line. 

There is no doubt that friction be- 
tween boot and ski is a significant fac- 
tor. Lubrication of boots and bindings, 
constant cleaning of the boot sole, and 
use of anti-friction devices under the 
ball of the foot are the best ways pres- 
ently available to neutralize the effects 
of friction. 




Dear Mr. Lipe: 

After hearing you talk about the prob- 
lem of friction at the Boston ski show, 
I went back to my ski shop and 
mounted Lotorks on skis I had fitted 
with the Solomon Anti-Shock toe and 
Combi heel. I have been skiing in these 
bindings for two years with the toe set 
at #6 or #7 on the Release Check. I’ve 
never skied out nor have the hot shots 
who have borrowed them ever skied 
out. After I added the Lotorks, how- 
ever, one of my assistants skied in the 
bindings and couldn’t keep them on. 
He had to keep increasing the toe set- 
ting until the brass sleeve indicator was 
almost bottomed before he had a set- 
ting tight enough to stay in. The for- 
ward pressure was adjusted as we had 
always adjusted it (these were rental 
heels) ; the boots had sealed rigid soles. 
When he got back, we checked the set- 
ting out at #15. 

It seems to me that friction must 
have been keeping us in the bindings at 
the 6 to 7 setting. But by adding the 
Lotork, haven’t we lost a lot of safety 
in an unweighted fall? In the long run, 
which is safer, a 15 setting in a 
weighted or unweighted fall, or a 6 to 
(continued on page 176) 



THESE OLD BOTTLES date way back to the days 
when Jack Daniel made them to celebrate special occasions. 



One was for winning the Gold Medal at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. And another, in 1896, on the hundredth 
anniversary of Tennessee statehood. He even made a 
special bar bottle for his favorite 
hotel, the Maxwell House, in 
Nashville. But when it came to 
whiskey, Mr. Jack wouldn’t cater 
to change. He insisted on charcoal 
mellowing every drop. He was 
too good a whiskey man to 
alter that, no matter what the 
occasion. 




CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 



TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE O 1970, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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On The Bum 



By Paul Gordon 

The skiing life has always had its attractions for those who want to drop everything else. But 
the new breed are . . . well . . . different. Or are they? 



T he new bums don’t ski as well as 
the old bums.” My interviewee 
was a grizzled ski instructor of 45 who 
was obviously qualified to talk about 
ski bums but didn’t much want to, and 
who most emphatically didn’t want to 
be identified if he did talk. “It used to 
be that what made a kid go ski bum- 
ming was that he just went crazy over 
skiing. He just went nuts, and he had 
to do it all the time. He didn’t care 
what else happened to him, just so he 
could live on a mountain and ski every 
second he could get free. So he got to 
be a pretty good skier. 

“But these new kids. They just come 
to ski areas because it’s a groovy place 
to be. They’re looking for action, not 
skiing. I dunno, they just don’t seem to 
care any more.” Pause. Mournful look. 
A couple of ineffectual stabs at the 
snow with a ski pole. “But look, don’t 
use my name. A lot of these kids are 
good friends of mine.” Sly smile. “Be- 
sides, that scene, it makes more action 
for me, too.” 

Mr. Grizzled Ski Instructor is no in- 
dustry spokesman, but he might as well 
be. The reaction is almost universal: In 
the old days men were men, and they 
don’t make ’em like they used to. But 
there are a lot of young people getting 
into the skiing life these days. And they 
sure do make the scene more . . . inter- 
esting. 

To illustrate the spectrum: Melanie 
P., from Los Angeles, 27, a divorcee, 
by no stretch of the imagination beau- 
tiful. Taught school, worked in TV 
production, ran into career limitations 
for women in the field. Bailed out. 
Worked last year as an assistant lodge 
manager at a Western ski resort — for 
room, board, a season ticket, and $100 
a month. Her Porsche languished in 
L. A. with a broken transmission; she 
hitch-hiked. “I’ve found out it doesn’t 
take nearly as much money to live as I 
thought it did,” she says, stemming in- 
dustriously down the slope. I skied 
with her all day; we skied . . . differ- 
ently. We spent most of our time tak- 
ing leisurely off-trail excursions to diffi- 
cult places, seldom went fast at all, 
explored rather than skied. Her choice 



as the best way to spend the day. The 
future? “I’m going to run a ghetto play- 
ground in L. A. this summer and come 
back here next year.” But what about 
the future, her life goals, career? A 
hundred a month and a season ticket: 
what did it mean? “Well, it’s outdoors, 
and pressureless. Nice people— the ones 
that work here, anyway. The tourists 
are awful. I don’t know, I just don’t 
think all that career stuff matters very 
much. You know, I’d have to work 
awfully hard to be able to buy all this.” 

Bobby T., 20, a college drop-out, 
temporarily a ski-lodge maintenance 
man. “I got a high draft number and I 
wasn’t doing that much in college any- 
way. They just don’t seem to be talking 
about anything that has to do with any- 
thing.” He quit in the second year of a 
wildlife biology course, hired on at 
Vail to work from three in the after- 
noon until midnight six days a week for 
minimal living and maximal skiing. 
Doing “whatever is needed” around the 
lodge, from shoveling walks to quieting 
drunken parties. Bright, quick, acquisi- 
tive mind, omnivorously gulping down 
every nuance of technique and item of 
equipment on the hill, filing it away 
mentally, trying to apply it. Not a bad 
skier, but not a great one yet. Once a 
week, on his day off, he takes off alone 
into the mountains on skis. Tours, trav- 
els, looks, camps, studies. Isn’t it a 
little schizophrenic, this dual involve- 
ment in hot-shot skiing and wilderness 
life? “Yeah, well, lift skiing is fantastic, 
but over there,” tossing his head to in- 
dicate the back side, the undeveloped 
mountains, “that’s sort of my work.” 

Or there’s Diana W., 21, high school 
education, a blonde Audrey Hepburn 
in looks: “I’m getting out of this place 
and never coming back. These people 
are so awful— all they think about is 
skiing and drinking and sex.” Diana 
bugged out of New Jersey to work as 
a cocktail waitress and go-go dancer 
in northern Vermont, seldom skis, and 
her life’s ambition is to go to the Ca- 
ribbean. 

Or Joe Me., who is 24 and teaches 
skiing for about $125 a week. He is a 
picture-book skier, wears better than 



$500 worth of ski equipment at all 
times, lives in a posh condominium 
unit with several thousand bucks’ 
worth of rock music equipment (which 
he plays badly), drives a 280-SL. Rich 
family? No, he deals. He spends sum- 
mers importing hashish and other ex- 
otica, and winters converting it— in his 
non-ski-teaching time— into cash. To 
keep his extensive equipment working 
and up-to-date. “Man, all I want to do 
is teach skiing, but there’s no bread in 
it. You know? And ski resorts are just 
a fantastic market for dope. Nobody’s 
got any cash in the cities any more. It’s 
all up here.” 

Or the beautiful executive secretary 
from San Francisco, a part-time ski 
teacher at Squaw, who suddenly quits 
her job, gets into a car with friends, 
and drives off— to “see more ski re- 
sorts,” dropping in and out of com- 
mune-style living arrangements at 
each, traveling and living it up until 
her money gives out. Or the mid-term 
college graduate who is simply post- 
poning school-teaching for a year— or 
more— while he bums from rock festi- 
val to ski area and back again. Or the 
registered nurse whose name is maybe 
121st on the waiting list for a job at a 
ski town hospital, who is meanwhile 
doing anything— and she emphasizes 
that “anything”— she can to stick 
around and ski. 

Drop-outs. From conventional con- 
cerns, formal education, the inherited 
responsibilities— and, in some cases, 
the moral traditions— of the everyday, 
get-ahead society. Drifting out of the 
conventional and into skiing. Defini- 
tions are always tricky. To the non- 
skiing public anyone who tries to 
wrench security, status, and self-re- 
spect out of anything so ephemeral and 
unserious as skiing has got to be some 
kind of bum. But we aren’t talking, 
here, about our professional ski teach- 
ers or professional patrolmen. The sub- 
ject of this discussion is not the up- 
wardly mobile of ski-biz. 

The existence of a non-career-ori- 
ented population within the conserva- 
tive halls of the skiing industry has not 
always created nervous vibrations; off 
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and on during the sport’s salad days 
ski bufnming has been a semi-legiti- 
mate if screwball pursuit. The legends 
of the sport tell of wealthy scions of 
socially prominent families who threw 
away everything to give in to the ad- 
dictive passion for skiing and disap- 
pear into ski country (“disappearing” 
from Back Bay Boston being a little 
different from disappearing, say, from 
Denver) . “Skiing is a way of life,” these 
wastrels are reputed to have said, and 
they ate, drank, and made merry. They 
also made beds, drinks, meals, trail 
signs, garbage-dump runs, and other 
labor-filled but marginally remunera- 
tive deals for eats, bunks, and lift 
tickets. Some of them married others 
of their ilk— and now and then such an 
alliance cemented social dynasties in 
ways that the country club and the 
coming-out party back home never 
could. Some founded lodges, restau- 
rants, even entire ski resorts— in short, 
worked themselves into the growing 
ski business in substantial ways. 

Not a few, however, didn’t. Most of 
that age’s skiing displaced-persons 
drifted through the skiing life for a 
few years, then went back to the real 
world. In the heyday of ski bumming, 
Aspen was Valhalla and Sun Valley 
was the new Jerusalem; tolerance 
abounded. In the early 1950’s, there 
would be three times as many em- 
ployees on the hill as the maximum 
number of paying customers on the 
season’s best day. In those days, they 
shoveled moguls by hand, and most 
area operators were close enough to 
their own origins to recognize them- 
selves as ski bums of a sort. Besides, a 
sizable population of cheap transient 
labor is built into the economy of re- 
sort operations. And so ski bumming 
was a solution that gratified everyone. 
Oh, a few area operators indulged in 
labor practices that would have made 
a 19th century sweatshop look like a 
leisure tour on a luxury liner. And a 
few ski bums augmented their incomes 
with various elaborate cons and mid- 
night requisitions that threatened to 
give ski bumming a bad name. But the 
former just suffered a high rate of 



H Ski Bum Ulho Blade Good 



Although there are several 
prominent figures in skiing who 
have worked their way up 
from ski bum beginnings, few of 
them have capitalized on it 
more than Warren Miller, the 
tireless cinematographer whose 
annual production is usually the 
signal that another ski season 
is almost upon us. 

Miller, now 46, got his first 
taste of the skiing life while still 
in the Navy shortly after 
World War II. He liked it, and 
for several winters thereafter 
existed almost completely on 
ingenuity so that he could ski 
every day on a zero budget and 
a minimum of work. His 
adventures as a ski bum, 
overstated but amusing, are 
detailed in Wine, Women, 
Warren, and Skis. 




With a nestegg accumulated 
by, among other things, making 
parachute cord into boot laces, 
Miller bought the gear to 
shoot the first of his films in 1950. 
What with personal appearances 
all over the country and rushing 
from resort to resort to catch 
the precious powder footage, it’s 
not surprising that Miller dwells 
nostalgically on his ski bum days. 





Once o Ski Bum Bluioys a Ski Bum 

Playing the role of The Last of 
the Ski Bums to the hilt is 
36-year-old Ron Funk, top, as an 
Olympian in ’5 6, bottom, as in the 
Dick Barrymore movie. 

Funk has done just about 
everything to travel his footloose 
way through skiing— logging, 
construction, mining, bartending, 
waiting on tables, and ski 
teaching, among others. Although 
usually close to Sun Valley, over 
the years he’s surfaced at just 
about every resort in the West. 

Funk gets itchy if threatened 
with permanence. He’s been 
the director of a ski school, once 
had the makings of a ski lodge, 
and recently worked for Lange. 

He has never stayed long. 

When the powder flies, Ron Funk 
wants very much to be his own man. 



turnover in their labor force, and the 
latter were usually dealt with— abrupt- 
ly, and somewhat in the vigilante mode 
—and driven on. It was a loose society, 
and something of a golden age, or at 
least nostalgia would so classify it now. 
Unfortunately, its days of golden glow 
were numbered. Expansion was just 
around the corner. 

“We may need the people,” ski re- 
sort management began to say by the 
mid ’60’s, “but we don’t need the 



image.” And the 1960’s along with 
being a decade of explosive expansion 
in ski business, were the Age of the 
Image. Dark days for ski bumming: 
“Oh no, we don’t have any ski bums 
working here,” an area operator told 
me in 1965. (“Oh no,” an area opera- 
tor told me in 1970, “we don’t have 
any ski bums working here.” At a re- 
sort at which I had already interviewed 
three of the case histories synopsized 
(continued on vase 141) 
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Take a a lesson from 
Stein Eriksen. 



Get the Stein Eriksen Ski Way trainer/conditioner 



For the Ski Way dealer nearest you, call, toll- 
free, 800-553-9550 (except Iowa— call 319-242- 
1867). 

Or fill In this coupon and mall it to SKI WAY, 
AMF Whitely, 29 Essex Street, Maywood, New 
Jersey 07607. 

name 

ADDRESS TOWN ZIP 



The Ski Way, recommended 
by famed instructor, Stein 
Eriksen, is designed for two 
types of people. 



New skiers. 

Experienced skiers. 

Olympic champion Stein 
says, “If you’re a novice, the 
realistic action of this unique 
home-trainer will teach you 
balance, edge control, un- 
weighting, angulation, and 
parallel form. 

“If you’re an old ski bum, 



some of the coordination you 
may have lost off the slopes. 

“And if you don’t ski at all, 
girls, it's a great exerciser to 
keep your hips and legs 
looking trim.” 

No matter how you ski, 
regular Ski Way workouts at 
home help get your legs in 
condition to do their best 
job. Don’t waste slope-time 
skiing below your capacity. 

See Stein himself demon- 
strate it at the International 
Ski and Winter Sport Show. 
Or see it demonstrated 
at the Ski Way dealer 
nearest you. 
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ON THE BUM ( continued I 
in this article.) One doesn’t, it is as- 
sumed, visit a multi-million-dollar re- 
sort in order to rub parkas with any- 
thing that could be called a “bum.” 
President Nixon is not the only person 
for whom that epithet makes trouble. 

For a period, then, ski bumming was 
forced underground. Aspen initiated 
a compulsory employee registration 
ordinance which started with photo- 
graph. fingerprints, and an FBI check; 
Vail employers recommended a hair- 
cut before the first interview. Expan- 
sion dollars weren’t about to be 
squandered on employee housing, and 
living accommodations got so tight, 
one practically had to be independent- 
ly wealthy even to think of going to 
work in a ski resort. Management 
mentality prevailed: on-the-hill or 

otherwise visible personnel would have 
pressed stretch-pants, polished boots, 
and fresh haircuts. Skiing was in an 
era of uniforms and uniformity; clean- 
cut was the proper descriptive adjec- 
tive for everything from ski patrolmen 
to slope grooming. Even the customers 
fitted the image. 

That's all over now (although a few 
Middle American ski resorts continue 
to turn uptight white with rage at an 
uncropped male skull). The cultural 
revolution is not without its effect. 
Civil rights, Vietnam, draft resistance, 
hippies, peace emblems, new clothes, 
new music, new people. Hair — both as 
a musical production and as a medium 
of protest. The whole, society-wide 
sea-change from repression to . . . 
looseness. The mass media, ever more 
sensitive to the nuances of Image than 
just about anybody, began calling it a 
search for alternative life styles. 

Alternative Life Styles. Something 
out of the rat-race, with more freedom, 
less conformity. Maybe even some- 
thing that'll put you back into contact 
with nature, out of the plasticized and 
computerized shuffle of the ’70’s. It 
will come as no surprise to any skier 
that such a search turned up, among 
other things, an already-existing non- 
institution that fits the requirements 
perfectly. It’s called ski bumming; it 
used to require obsessive fascination 
with one peculiar form of exercise, but 
it doesn’t any more. Now all it seems 
to require is people. . . . 

Murray L., over-30, ex-Manhattan- 
ite, ex-stock-analyst, ex-married man: 
“Put it that way— all those ‘exes’— and 
it sounds like I’m on the lam or some- 
thing. Maybe I am. All I know is New 
York got so bad I had to get out, and 
I came up here to New Hampshire two 
years ago and sort of got in touch with 
myself again. I’m tending bar in the 
winter, doing pick-up manual labor in 
the summer, living on about a fifth of 
the income it took in New York. I 
( continued on page 169) 



So Vou Ulonno Be n Ski Bum 



Start with a haircut (or similar atten- 
tion to grooming if you arc a girl) : the 
golden age of personal freedom is not 
totally upon us yet. Turn you off al- 
ready? Well, that’s the way your pros- 
pective boss looks at the subject: If 
you start out ungroomed, you must 
want to keep your hair more than you 
want a job, and that’s all the reference 
he needs. 

But before you invest in barbering, 
invest a little time in research. Write 
letters. Write lodge owners and restau- 
rant people as well as area operators. 
If you don’t know ahead of time where 
you want to work, check the ads in the 
regional section of this magazine, for 
regions with large numbers of separate 
ski-oriented businesses. 

Then just write and ask for a job. 
Emphasize that you would like to be 
as permanent as possible, i.e. last out 
the season; it’ll increase your chances 
of getting hired, increase your income 
if you stay (many businesses reward 
longevity in various ways; The Dorm 
in Aspen, for example, has beds for 84 
and rent is $50 the first month, $45 the 
second, $40 the third). Give a realistic 
and honest appraisal of your skills, ex- 
perience, and energy. De-emphasize 
skiing unless you are applying for a 
specifically skiing job, like patrol or ski 
school: recreational skiing will be as- 
sumed, but you might as well express 
interest in at least a discount on lift 
ticket prices. 

Make your own plans to cut out a 
sizeable chunk of time to invest in 
ski bumming— mid-November to mid- 
April is about the minimum for a de- 
cent job— and explain why and how you 
happen to have such a chunk avail- 
able. Be honest. If you’re planning to 
do the two-weeks-here, . two-weeks- 
there thing, writing letters ahead of 
time won’t help. And when you write, 
you can even mention the words ski 
bum, but you should do so by way of 
definition, i.e. explaining what you 
expect. 

WHAT TO EXPECT 

A hundred bucks a month, room 
and board, and a season ticket make 
up the going rate— and that only at ski 
resorts which have some kind of em- 
ployee housing to offer (cheap— i.e. 
crummy— employee housing, likely as 
not). Most good-sized lodges have 
dorm wings or dorm basements, ex- 
pect their employees to live there- 
segregated by sex— and don’t particu- 
larly want to hear a lot of complaints 
about the conditions. Most ski bum 
jobs are with the fringe businesses 
rather than with the lift company or 



area owners; the large operations plan 
their payroll more elaborately and are 
less flexible, less willing to experiment. 
The smaller businesses— lodges, restau- 
rants, bars, shops, service operations 
like laundry and grocery stores— are 
looser and more seasonal. 

Expect to be hassled. By the authori- 
ties, by the police, by your employers, 
and most particularly by the trade. Not 
everyone who goes skiing is the nicest 
person in the world, no matter what 
your previous experience has been. If 
you arc young and even a little bit 
hairy or freaky looking, it would pay 
you to remember that they are afraid 
of you— cops, bosses, customers, and 
even some of the other freaks. That’s 
why you get fingerprinted at Aspen 
and like that. You know— just like Life. 
(If you are really freaky, you may even 
get escorted to the city limits at some 
well-known resort areas.) 

Expect to have your “morals” super- 
vised— whether or not you had inter- 
visitation rights in your dorm back in 
college. Ski area operators are increas- 
ingly uptight about drugs and hippies; 
narcotics agents are not unknown. 
Some ski bum situations can offer just 
as much personal freedom as is avail- 
able to any other private citizen; some 
employers take an almost in loco pa- 
rentis stance, particularly toward 
younger workers. Don’t fly too high 
until you find out how big the cage is. 

Expect a housing crisis unless ac- 
commodations are clearly spelled out 
ahead of time. One ski bum I talked to 
found housing such a bummer that she 
had to move 10 times during the sea- 
son. And don’t expect to just skip that 
hassle. Sleeping in cars is illegal in 
many places, dangerous in others. The 
guy who buried his Volkswagen under 
a snowbank, dug a tunnel, and lived 
there all winter was incredibly lucky 
(he didn’t smell too nice, either). One 
popular alternative to the housing crisis 
is sleeping around, which can be 
groovy. It can also be illegal, deleteri- 
ous to your health, and extremely hard 
on your social life if you make a cou- 
ple of wrong moves. Cops who can find 
no other justification for leaning on 
people who look too happy are in- 
genious about digging up obsolete laws 
governing things like immoral cohabi- 
tation, lewd and lascivious behavior, 
and maintaining or inhabiting a public 
nuisance. 

And expect to work your tail off. 
The work of a ski area is real, unend- 
ing, and exhausting. The business is 
serving people, and if you can’t hang 
onto a sunny disposition in the face of 
(continued on page 167) 
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WHEN YOU CAN SKI ANYTHING AT KILLINGTON 
YOU CAN PROBABLY SKIANYTHING IN 
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Over the years Killington has devel- 
oped something of a reputation. It 
has become the place to learn to ski. 

We’re very proud of that, naturally. 

But we don’t want anyone to for- 
get that, in addition to one of the best 
teaching hills you’ll find anywhere, 
we also have enough mountain to 
challenge anyone. ‘Pros’ included. 



When you can ski 
Downdraft or 
East Fall or Cascade 
in one smooth, 
uninterrupted 
motion, believe us, 
you can handle 
any slope that will 
hold snow. 

When you have 
enough legs to ski 
Great Eastern from 
top to bottom 
(5 miles) without a 
breather, you’re 
in good enough 
shape to ski anywhere. 





And if you don’t honestly feel a 
yodel bubbling in your throat as you 
whoosh down through The Glades , 
you may very well be ready to pack 
away your White Stars and take up 
cribbage. 

At Killington we have 4 moun- ' 
tains, eleven lifts and 45 trails, all 
laid out so that you can ski the whole 
place... every thing... without ever 
stepping out of your bindings. 

For the super-skier in you, we 
have created a super vacation plan 
which includes 5 full days of skiing 
and lessons with an instructor-guide. 

And if that plan doesn’t suit the 
rest of your group we have others to 
pick from. ..with lessons or without 
■ ■■including equipment or not. 

For more about our plans so you 
can make yours, fill in this coupon 
and send it to oiir marketing direc- 
tor himself. 

Foster Chandler, 

613 Killington Road, 

Killington, Vermont 05751 



CITY STATE ZIP 

He will send you a lot of folders 

and things. 

Killington, Vt. It’s a lot of Mountain. 
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Skiing isn’t the cheapest sport in the 
world. 

You could take up ping-pong for a 
lot less. 

So, the mid-week vacation plan- 
ners at Killington have put their 



heads together and come up with a 
program to make your ski vacation 
an affordable luxury. 

Actually we have 6 mid-week va- 
cation plans. 

With one of them you simply 



come, ski and save about 20% on your 
lift ticket. 

If you have a family and want 
lessons, we have another plan that 
saves you even more. 

With most plans, the management 



j MB* 

□Bu 
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Box 153S, Killington, Vermont 05751 

, mama iirau Jmt 

Friendly— Informal— Relax after skiing. 
All rooms with private baths. Paneled lounge— huge stone fireplace. New, but rustic, 
cocktail lounge serving hot appetizers. Delicious candlelight dinners. 802-422-3301 




CHALET KILLINGTON 

Write Box 144S, Killington, Vermont 05751 
Every room with TV, private bath, thermostat. Hearty Meals, lively 
|| lounge, game room, sauna. 802-422-3451 


Urattdfltt JtUt brandon, vt. 05733 

A Charming Colonial Inn for Considerate Skiers 
One of New England's finest irfns. 60 immaculate rooms, exceptional food, cocktails, fireplaces, 
entertainment- Vt hour from Killington. Worth the drive. Gracious service. Memorable. Write 
Innkeeper. Folder A or call (802) 247-5766. 


1 and 2 bedroom condomin- NEW DIMENSION 

pletel/^rnister Unln C and IN SKI VACATIONS 
utensils included for families Vn 

or groups. Each apartment 
sleeps 6-10 persons. Lounge, 1# Pr. illflP* J 

fireplace, TV. Set-up-bar. Spe- | * 

cial Family or Group Rate. 

Seasonal Rates (6 months). C. 

Ski Week Rate 8.00 up. Free 
brochure. Write: Dan or Marie 
Hufnail, the Killington, Killing- 
ton Rd., Killington. Vt. 05751. 802-422-3417 
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tosses in a liberal helping of night- 
life and entertainment, free. 

The trails and classes don’t get as 
much traffic during the week, so you 
get more running time per dollar, no 
matter which plan you pick. 



And we haven’t even counted the 
breaks you can get on mid-week rates 
at many lodges in the area. 

For more complete information 
on our plans (so you can make yours) 
write to: 



Foster Chandler, 

614 Killington Road, 

Killington, Vermont 05751 
It’s never going to be very cheap. 
But at least we’ve made it not very 
expensive. 



Great days on skis . . . crackling fires 
. . . imaginative menus. 



The good life. 
Please write for our 




8 page color booklet. 



UMMIT LODGE 

Killington 2 Vermont 
05701 

802-422-3535 




KILLINGTON 



Imagine your winter vacation In the luxury 
and tun ol a home located at the end ol a ski 
trail, complete with fireplace, kitchens and a 

view ol Klllingtons' trails and lilts one. 

two. and three bedroom condominium rentals 
available tor weekends, ski weeks, or longer. 
Starting at under S7.00 per person per day 
(five day rental, min. lour people). 

Write or call: 

Edgemont 
Department 100 
Killington Ski Area 
Killington. Vermont 05751 
(B02) 422-3333. ext. 217. 






h H33M 



Area's Top Bands As a nite spot 
Lunch 11:30-2 we are topped 

Dinner 6-10 only by ourfood 

* The re may be other 
nite spots, but there is 
only one Wobbly Barn 

On Killington Access Road 
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We usually don’t go in for the fancy 
French terminology. 

Killington is not (and never will 
be) that kind of place. 

It’s really sort of a melting pot. 
After a hard day on the hill you 



can relax in a genuine Finnish Sauna, 
listen to a great little German Band, 
have a delicious evening with a bot- 
tle of Danish Beer and some all out 
international-class rock music. 

Or you can do it the other way 



around. 

As for the sleeping accommoda- 
tions, the variety is at least as infinite. 

Everything from dormitories at 
next to nothing prices, all the way up 
to super grand deluxe with all the 



BASIN LODGE 




WHITE STONE 
SKI LODGE 


The nearest to Killington — food is the best! 
Lots of the good things — skiing, fun & rest. 
Pete and Mary Sarty welcome you. Write: 
Killington 2, Vt. or phone (802) 422-3377 
next door to 
Basin Ski Shop 

Killington’s original ski shop. Friendly as ever. 
Competent always, completely equipped to out- 
fit you. Rentals and Service Center. Please 
stop on your way to or from the mountain and 
see for yourself. 


sjr 

RED ROB INN 

Enjoy your skiing holiday with us. Fine food 
and different types of accommodations offered. 
Pvt. rooms with pvt. bathrooms and dorms. SKI 
WEEKS OUR SPECIALTY. For information call 
(802) 422-3303 or write Killington, Vt. 05751 


the fun is on the family side ) 

the food is on the great side 

the charm is on the Inside V J 

private & bunk rooms $11 & $14 MAP daily- 
spec. 5 day ski wk. $45 & $55. Write Richard 
and Carolyn White, Mendon 7, Vt. Tel. (802) 
773-2155. 


ms mHUin HS50CIRTE5 

WlAV' MOUNTAIN real estate 

Chalets — Homes — Condominiums 
Acreage — Lots — Winter Rentals 
Write for more information or stop 
in to our new office. 

Killington. Vt. 05751 (802) 755-0340 


Mendon Pico 

motor inn 

Minutes to Pico or Killington. Friendly atmos- 
phere. Cocktail lounge, pri. dining room— choice 
of menu, game room fireplace, ice skating. Free 
room TV. Spec, group rates. Learn-to-Ski Weeks 
featured. Deluxe sound-proof rooms — private 
bath. Phone (802) 773-9716 or write dept. J for 
details. Route 4, Rutland. Vt. Dan and Jane 
Cole & Family. Major credit cards accepted. 


SUN-SET MOTEL 
and RESTAURANT 

U.S. 7 SOUTH IN RUTLAND. VERMONT 

62 rooms, combination tile bath & showers, 
wall to wall carpeting, TV & phones. Located 
in the heart of "New England's great ski area." 
SPECIAL RATES GIVEN TO SKI GROUPS 
PHONE (802) 773-2784 


fa 


RUTLAND TRAVELODGE 


The 

Potbelly Stove 

• Fine Food — Drinks 

• Entertainment 

• Killington, Vt. 


Open All Year • Map • Saddle Horses 
Ski Weeks at Reasonable Rates 
Excellent Home Cooking 
Served Family Style 

Res. Requested (802) 228-3751 
RFD 1 Ludlow. Vt. 


60 new (1969) units: South of Rutland. Vt.. on | 
U.S. Route 7; indoor pool and sauna; apart- 
ments and suites available: telephone 802- 
773-3361; Brochure, write P.O. Box 310, Rut- 
land. Vermont. 
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trimmings. 

And by the way, if you’re not a 
skier you can always go skating, or 
looking for antiques or shopping or 
just sit by a fire. 

There’s plenty going on at Killing- 



ton. Consider this an invitation to 
learn all about it. 

In case you missed the address 
on the previous pages, you can get 
more information on where to stay 
and what to do by writing to: 



Foster Chandler 
614 Killington Road, 

Killington, Vermont 05751 
In return you will receive more 
stuff about Killington than a person 
could possibly consume at one sitting. 



25% DISCOUNT ON ROOMS, Meals & Snow- 
mobiles Sun.-Fri. (except holiday periods). 




Mountain Top Inn 



Cottages and Club 

Complete Winter Resort. Private ski slope with 
T-Bar. Cross Country trails, tobogganing, skat- 
ing, ski-sledding, snowmobiling & sleigh rides. 
Lounge, Recreation room. Headquarters Vt. Ski 
Touring Club. 8 mi. N.E. of Rutland. Write for 
color brochure. Mountain Top Inn, Chittenden, 
Vt. 05737. Call (802) 483-2311. 

FARM HOUSE 
LODGE *8? 

On the Access Road 

$5.00 Per Night Weekdays 

$6.00 Per Night Weekends & Holidays 

$20.00 Ski Week 

The area’s charming old 
original Homestead 



LONG TRAIL 
LODGE 

A Treadway Inn 

Overlooking PICO LIFTS. 1 mi. to KILLINGTON. 
Entrance on Rte. 4. Excellent cuisine in a re- 
laxing atmosphere and the "On the Rocks" 
Lounge. Accommodations range from modern 
motel units to inexpensive dorms. Group rates 
available. Most major credit cards. Write for 
brochure. Sherburne Pass, Rutland. Vt. 05701. 
Tel. (802) 773-6310. Mike Holland, Innkeeper. 




Home The Spit’n Image 

• Broken Ski Restaurant 

• Complete Delicatessen 

• State Liquor Store 

• Mobil Station 

Killington, Vt. (802) 422-3434 




MOTOR INN 



• Superb indoor pool 

• Crackling fires 

• Delightful restaurant & lounge 

• Interesting gift & antique shop 

• European plan 28.00—32.00 for two 
For reservations call (802) 775-4307 
or write Killington 2, Vermont 05751 

Bob & Brenda Harnish, Hosts 



Mountain Meadows 

Looking for a family lodge? Come join us! 
Hearty meals, new lounge with fireplace. 
Family units with priv. baths. Snowmobiles. 
Chalets for rent. The Schoenfelds. (802) 
773-3595. Write Killington, Vt. 05751 
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11 tips on how 
to start and stay 
with a pipe. 




■ There’s no mystery to picking a pipe. Style 
and shape don’t affect the smoke. But, since it 
does take some experience to judge a briar, 
stick with a well-recognized brand. 

■ Fill the bowl only Vs full the first few times. 
Smoke to the bottom. 

Then, smoke Vs Kaywoodie 

full and so on. pipe knife 

■ Smoke your new pipe 
only once a day for £ 
the first week. Get to \ 
know it gradually. V 

■ Pack your pipe firmly 
too loose. 



Slim Apple 
(white briar) 

. Neither too tight, nor 



Flame Grain 
Author Shape 



■ Light your pipe twice. After the first light, 
tamp down Vi". Light up a second time. Cover 
the bowl and draw in. This spreads the embers 
for an even light. 



■ To keep your pipe lit, tamp down the tobacco 
ash frequently. 



■ Run a pipe cleaner through your pipe after 
every smoke. Occasionally dip the pipe cleaner 
in pipe Refresher. 

Kaywoodie 
butane lighter 



■ Never 
put your 
pipe away 
on its side. 
Stand it up, so 
the juices 
drain into the 
bowl and dry 
out. 




Bulldog 



■ Never knock your pipe against hard surfaces. 
Use a pipe tool or gently tap the bowl on the 
palm of your hand to remove tobacco. 

■ It’s easier to stay with a pipe if it’s a Kaywoodie. 
The briar is hand-selected, aged and cured as 
only Kaywoodie knows how. This very special 
imported briar is hand-shaped and hand-worked. 
A permanent, built-in filter is then added to 
condense moisture, traps tars and irritants so 
you get a smoother, dryer smoke. 

■ Send 25c for 
color catalog 
of full line of 
Kaywoodie 
smoking 
accessories ,and 
pipes from S6.95 
to $350. Write 
Kaywoodie 
Pipes, Inc.. 



pipe rack 

Send this ad to a friend. 

KAYWOODIE ? 

The hand-made pipe 




MEDICINE (continued from page 58) 

of carbon dioxide from body cells. 
Disabled skiers should rest and consult 
a physician. He may prescribe such 
medication or other additional meas- 
ures for quicker and temporary symp- 
tomatic relief. In the presence of 
nausea and vomiting or abdominal 
cramps, a light low-fat liquid diet of 
broth, juice, cola, and the like is gen- 
erally advisable. 

Many people who have experienced 
symptoms of acute mountain sickness 
are apt to have the same difficulty on 
their next trip. If you fall in this cate- 
gory, you may want to consult your 
physician about prophylactic treat- 
ment with acetazolamide. The proprie- 
tary name is Diamox; it has been 
used in medical practice for over 10 
years as a mild diuretic. Its use in 
acute mountain sickness is a very re- 
cent accepted application that has not 
been widely publicized in medical cir- 
cles. Treatment should begin about 12 
hours prior to ascent and continue for 
three to four days. The usual adult 
dose is one 250-milligram tablet every 
12 hours. As with all drugs, acetazola- 
mide is not totally innocuous 100 per- 
cent of the time. Treatment should 
therefore be reserved for patients with 
severe symptoms. Prophylactic treat- 
ment does not improve the shortness 
of breath, and numbness and tingling 
of the lips and finger tips may actually 
be made worse, but this is easily ig- 
nored. A common side effect of this 
drug, which annoys some and may dis- 
able others, is to make beer and cham- 
pagne taste like seltzer water. 

As noted, many people have trouble 
sleeping when they arrive at high alti- 
tudes. This is because during sleep, 
blood oxygen concentration will de- 
crease more, resulting in restlessness 
and insomnia. Furthermore, breathing 
may become erratic with periods of 
very deep rapid breathing alternating 
with periods of slow shallow breathing. 
The sensation of deep rapid breathing 
may awaken the skier with an alarming 
sensation of shortness of breath. This 
symptom should not of itself cause 
alarm, but if troublesome, a mild seda- 
tive before bedtime may provide some 
relief. Prophylactic treatment with ace- 
tazolamide will also often provide re- 
lief. Disturbed sleep is more likely to 
be a problem in the West, where base 
altitudes range from about 6,000 to 
9,000 feet, than in Europe, where they 
range from about 3,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Many skiers report that they tire 
more easily at altitude. This is to be 
expected. The amount of oxygen con- 
sumed by the body is determined large- 
ly by the rate the blood is pumped by 
the heart and by the arterial blood oxy- 
gen concentration. Because of the low- 
ered blood oxygen concentration at 



altitude, the maximum amount of oxy- 
gen consumed during heavy exercise is 
decreased for at least two weeks after 
arrival— probably for at least four 
weeks. At 7,500 feet, this decrement is 
about 10 percent, and at 1 1,000 feet, 
it is about 20 percent. (During less 
than exhausting exercise, oxygen con- 
sumption is the same at sea level as it 
is at altitude because the heart works 
at less than its maximum capacity.) 
You can help make up this deficit by 
embarking on a conditioning program 
prior to your planned vacation. For 
example, running for about 30 minutes 
a day six days a week for four weeks 
can increase maximum oxygen con- 
sumption by 10 to 15 percent. 

Physical conditioning will improve 
endurance much more than it will 
maximize oxygen consumption. En- 
durance is poorly understood not only 
by the public, but by medical scientists 
as well. It depends both on oxygen 
metabolism and on metabolism not re- 
quiring oxygen, as well as on the indi- 
vidual’s tolerance to fatigue. Fatigue is 
also poorly understood. It is probably 
related to a variety of body processes. 

A high carbohydrate diet consumed 
during the conditioning program and 
during altitude exposure is of consider- 
able value in improving endurance. 
Many diets are fads, but the beneficial 
effect of this one has been proved with 
scientific rigor by several independent 
studies. The explanation is that the 
store of carbohydrate within muscle 
cells is an important energy source 
during exercise. In practice, this diet 
is best achieved by partial substitution 
of carbohydrate foods primarily for 
fat and secondarily for protein. In 
other words, there should be no gross 
alteration in the total caloric intake 
unless weight reduction is desired. 
Carbohydrate staples include bread, 
potatoes, rice, spaghetti, cereal, fruit, 
and sugar. This diet is of no definite 
value during times of lighter, non- 
exhaustive activities. 

Other factors apart from physical 
conditioning will ease the adjustment 
to altitude. Get in some prior weekend 
skiing at lower altitudes to sharpen 
your reflexes and skiing ability. Then, 
if practical, get to your destination in 
stages. Gradually acclimatize to alti- 
tude by spending the first night at 
5,000 to 7,000 feet in a city such as 
Alberquerque, Denver, or Salt Lake 
City. Make a leisurely ascent to the ski 
area the next day, and take it easy 
skiing the first couple of days of your 
stay. Granted, these are drastic meas- 
ures. They infringe on skiing time. But 
if you know you are subject to discom- 
fort at altitude, they are a necessary 
precaution. For anyone this is certainly 
a prudent course. 

In an exceptionally rare individual, 

(continued on page 153 ) 
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P+M Plastic Ski Boots— ltaly\ 
P+M Toni Stretch Pants— W. Germany^ 
P+M Iceland Sweaters— Sweden r 
P+M Hats— Sweden, Austria c 
P+M Gruber Sweaters— Austria c 

E P+M Goggles— Frances 
P+M Bindings— Frances 
h P+M Poles-Swedenr 
, hkJH P+M Skis— ltaly\ 
• P+M Parkas— Italy N 
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Starring BILLY KIDD ★ STEIN ERIKSEN ★ PENNY PITOU 
PEPI STIEGLER ★ ROGER STAUB ★ FRANK COVINO 
STEVE SHERLOCK ★ BARBARA ALLEY ★ BETSY GLENN 
DICK BARRYMORE ★ RON FUNK ★ HARRY HOPMAN 
GORDON LIPE ★ KARL PFEIFFER ★ FRITZ TATZER 

In BOSTON • October 22-25 • CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
In DETROIT • Oct. 30- Nov. 1 • LIGHT GUARD ARMORY 
In CHICAGO • November 5-8 • ARLINGTON PARK 
In NEW YORK • November 19-22 • THE COLISEUM 






Aspen is It: 



The most complete ski resort. Uphill. Downhill. Inside. 
Outside. From any angle. Aspen has more going foryou than 
any ski resort, anywhere. 

But let's cool it. Because you've heard all about us by 

now anyway. 

How only Aspen gives you 200 miles of beginner-to- 
boomer trails on our majestic mountains; Aspen, Buttermilk/ 
Tiehack, and Snowmass. 

How you can perfect your technique in the world's 
smartest ski schools. From any of 250 instructors who insist 
on small classes. 



How you can take off your boots and take on the greatest 
aprfes-ski found anywhere. With more lodges, fine restau- 
rants, kooky boutiques and kicky hideaways than you can 
visit in a week. 

How Aspen thrives on people. All kinds. From Paris. 
From Peoria. 

But raving about Aspen won't get you here. 

To make us put up or shut up, send for our free brochure, 
"Ski Aspen." Or. see your travel agent or airline. 

You'll agree. Aspen is It. 






T Aspen Chamber and Visitors Bureau 
Dept. SK-11 , Box 739 

Aspen, Colorado 81611 A 

Rush me the free brochure. "Ski Aspen." containingT™ O 
complete information on rates, lodging, restaurants. 
package plans, ski schools and transportation. i . * 

Name 



Address 



City/State 
Zip Code. 




a TAKE ON AN 

y\spenglo 






Who's the 
new challenger? 




He’s coming swiftly down the slopes on the ski on your 
right. He’s startling the competition. Amazing the spec- 
tators. He’s the smart man on Nishizawa skis! 

And Nishizawa is a smart firm. Smart enough to really 
study racing skis. And to apply the latest technology 
to making a significantly superior ski. 




Nishizawa is Japan's No. 1 ski maker. But there's no 
mystery to that. Hard work. Impressive styling. And 
ingenious craftsmanship are behind Nishizawa’s nifty 
quality skis. 

Nishizawa skis: the 

. .... . , . NISHIZAWA SKI CO.. LTD. 

D6St things 10 D6 On! ▼ ▼ 625 Fusetakada Shmonoi, Nagano. Japan 
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ASPEN! 

Gentlemen: 

Please rush me complete details on 
how I can have my greatest ski vacation 
ever - in Snowmass-at-Aspen - for as 
little as $92*per week. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE Zl P 

SK-1 



Yours for as little as 
*92! per week... 

INCLUDING LIFT TICKETS! 



SEND COUPON TO: 

Snowmass Reservations 

BOX 5566, WEST VILLAGE 
ASPEN, COLORADO 81611 



acute exposure to a base level exceed- 
ing about 7,500 to 8,000 feet combined 
with vigorous physical exercise can re- 
sult in acute congestion of the lung— a 
condition known as pulmonary edema. 
This condition constitutes an urgent 
medical emergency. It is associated 
with severe, totally disabling shortness 
of breath at rest. Skin and lips may 
be quite blue, and a severe cough is 
present which may produce blood- 
tinged material. Immediate descent to 
low altitude for hospitalization is man- 
datory with interim administration of 
oxygen if available. The return to nor- 
mal oxygen environment of itself re- 
sults in cure, provided that such con- 
ditions as pneumonia and heart disease 
are absent. This condition occurs in 
otherwise normal individuals. It is not 
due to acute heart failure, which can 
also produce lung congestion. It re- 
mains one of the mysteries of medical 
science. It is known that a recurrence 
is likely if the afflicted individual re- 
turns to high altitude. When this rare 
disorder does occur, it is usually during 
the first four days at altitude; it is ex- 
ceedingly rare after the 10th day. 

Patients with lung or heart disease 
or anemia will be more severely af- 
fected by altitude. Such a patient 
should consult his personal physician 
to determine whether the condition is 
severe enough to be prohibitive. For 
instance, a woman on a diet may eat 
little red meat and be suceptible to iron 
deficiency anemia which can readily 
be corrected by supplemental iron pills. 
Other conditions may not be so easily 
treated. Skiing at lower altitudes is 
certainly advisable at the outset for 
such patients who are beginning skiers. 
The better skier will probably find 
some way to handle his disability."^* 




LOOK CENTERING DEVICE 
Omitted from the report of new devel- 
opments in bindings (“The New Bind- 
ings: They’re Really New," September, 
1970), was that the centering device 
for the Look Grand Prix heel, intro- 
duced as an accessory last year, now 
comes as part of the standard equip- 
ment supplied with the binding. The 
device holds the piston in place both 
for ease in transporting skis and for 
getting into the binding on a steep 
slope. The Grand Prix, with centering 
device and cover plate, sells for $36. 



One of the best parts of skiing 
the Aspen complex is staying in 
Snowmass-at-Aspen. And now 
you can spend seven great nights 
in Snowmass ... as well as six 
great days on all of Aspen's 
slopes with its 38 lifts . . . for as 
little as $92. + 

Select from seven new luxury 
lodges. Or from over 300 con- 
dominium apartments. Each with 
itsown kitchen, maid service and 
tasteful furnishings. You'll also 
get free use of amenities. Like 
paddle tennis courts, heated 
swimming pools, youth center, 
a heat therapy pool and saunas. 

The lodges and chalet apart- 
ments are all located right on the 
slopes. So, you can ski from 
your doorstep to the lifts. And 
back home in the evening . . . 
after trying to keep up with Stein 



Eriksen as he tames the "Big 
Burn." 

And, even better, your day at 
Snowmass won't grind to a halt 
when the lifts do. Instead, you'll 
enjoy apres-ski, Snowmass- 
style ... 12 fine eating spots 
... ice skating . . . feature movies 
. . . wine parties . . . snowmo- 
biling ... a sleighride bar-b-que 
... or browsing through the 
many unique shops. 

This vacation, choose the 
Aspen complex for a skiing va- 
cation you'll never forget. And 
Snowmass-at-Aspen is where 
it's all happening ... the most 
popular area. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon for more infor- 
mation on all Snowmass ac- 
commodations and facilities. 
Snowmass-at-Aspen... the best 
ski vacation ever! 



snowmass at aspens 



*TM© 1970 by Snowmass-at-Aspen 



tBased on double occupancy, not including local taxes 




UR nno SKIER: EUROPE 

By JOHN JEROME 



A part of the experience that awaits 
you if you drive to ski in Europe is the 
autobahn. A big part, if you like to 
drive, because Europeans generally 
drive fast, and on the autobahn (in 
Germany; autoroute in France, auto- 
strada in Italy— in any case read free- 
way or turnpike, or, if you are over 30, 
superhighway), that means just about 
as fast as they can go. The autobahns 
aren’t dangerous per se; neither is fast 
! driving. Fast driving becomes danger- 
I ous when you interrupt your speed; the 
autobahns, similarly, become danger- 
ous only when other traffic gets on 
1 them. A lot of other traffic gets on 
j them. A lot of that traffic is composed 
j of huge, snail-like truck-trailers. The 
I result is massive speed differential. 

| That’s what makes the autobahn expe- 
I rience so Russian Roulettish. 

On the mountain roads— narrow, 
twisty, two-lane access to ski resorts— 
; the traffic is more like our own. Some- 
thing like an hour after the lifts close 
! on Sunday evening, for example, but 
with the cattle stampede going in both 
directions. European drivers tend to 
use very small gaps to advance in traf- 
fic, initiate passing moves in extremely 
crowded conditions, use all the road- 
way, including the verge on both sides. 
One sees cars three abreast on two-lane 
roads; nobody seems embarrassed at 
starting to pass and then having to 
abort and scramble back to safety in 
the face of oncoming traffic. 

: The European’s driving style is 
an expression of his personality 
—like his choice of clothes. 



In short, the whole mood of driving 
is different. In the States, if you get 
some impression of the personality of 
the driver of one out of a hundred cars 
you see, it is a rare occurrence. We 
are regularized, conformist, non-wave- 
making in our driving habits (probably 
because our traffic police are so ubi- 
quitous and so zealous) . The European, 
by contrast, regards his driving style as 
another means of expressing his indi- 
viduality. Like his choice of wardrobe 
or mistress. The rare European is the 
one who does not give you some indica- 
tion of his attitude toward sharing the 
road with you. He does it by his speed, 
his daring, his mode of attack, how 
close he follows, how and when he sig- 
nals ( if he signals), by dozens of subtle 
but interpretable indications of what he 



thinks about you, your car, his car, the 
road, the traffic, the weather, God, and 
the inexorable passage of time. (Not a 
few of these signals take the form of 
facial expressions, attitudes of the 
head, and gestures with the hands— or 
fists.) Even the make and model of 
car is an expression of individuality of 
the owner, and it must be admitted 
that Europeans have a much greater 
latitude for this kind of expression than 
we do. What, for instance, does it say 
about your personality if you choose a 
Chevrolet Impala over a Ford Galaxie? 

Making sweeping generalizations 
about European driving is great fun 
and a traditional sport: all Italians are 
frustrated Grand Prix drivers; getting 
into a Parisian taxi is something like 
jumping into a Peruvian sacrificial 
well, etc. In view of these legends, 
should you attempt to drive to ski in 
Europe? What can you really expect? 

Mass confusion, in the beginning, to 
answer the latter question first. I sus- 
pect my own initial experience was 
somewhat typical, starting with a rental 
Mercedes in the center of Munich at 
dawn in a driving rainstorm. With a 
defective driver’s side wiper blade. It 
doesn’t sound like much now, but at 
the time the problems were clearly in- 
surmountable. I could barely see to 
drive and couldn't make out road signs 
at all. My wife could see, but her pro- 
nunciation of German street signs 
didn’t come close to matching the map 
I thought I’d memorized before leav- 
ing the hotel. Downtown city traffic 
was bumper-to-bumper at 6:45 A. M. 
and was averaging approximately 143 
mph, and although all we had to do 
was exit the city and find the proper 
autobahn for Kitzbiihel, we just could 
not get out of the damned place. 

Once we were in motion, we were 
never again sure where it was allow- 
able to pull off to study maps and col- 
lect wits; we went the wrong way down 
one-way streets, drove through pedes- 
trian malls, almost ran down a police- 
man; every landmark had been moved 
by at least 180 degrees from the map 
we laughingly referred to, and the large 
river which formed the organizing 
basis for the town’s torturous streets 
had obviously been diverted into 
Czechoslovakia— in preparation for the 
1972 Olympics, no doubt. 

Once on the autobahn (discovered 
on our fifth circuit of the inner city) 
all was fine. In fact, once on that auto- 



bahn all our European driving troubles 
were over— and the trip lasted another 
month and several thousand kilom- 
eters. It was like making the first run 
of the day down the steepest, most 
heavily mogulled slope available: Our 
confidence was shattered (which made 
us slow down and approach problems 
a little more deliberately), but our 
muscles were loose. We were warmed 
up and ready to deal with the rest of 
the experience. 

Once on the autobahn, all your 
troubles are over . . . until you 
need gas— at 75 cents a gallon. 

We were told we would need an in- 
ternational driving permit only, per- 
haps, in Austria; we didn’t get one and 
were never questioned. Hertz says the 
international card is required in Spain, 
Portugal, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece, 
and Eastern Europe. You can pick one 
up in the states before you leave for 
$3, two passport photographs, and a 
short wait. Airlines, travel agencies, 
the AAA, and companies renting or 
selling cars abroad will fix you up. In- 
surance is a more complex matter. You 
should check your own policy closely 
if you’re intending that to cover you 
while overseas, and also check with an 
experienced agent. In Europe, you will 
be required to show the “Green Card’’ 
—an international insurance form— 
along with your passport at many bord- 
ers. Don’t move around in the ski coun- 
tries in a car without one. The rental 
car companies supply it automatically, 
but check to be sure. 

A rental car obviously gives you the 
maximum possible freedom of move- 
ment, but at a substantial cost. Alter- 
native means of travel are invariably 
cheaper, even for first class. A rental 
car can save you its own high cost, 
however, particularly if shared by sev- 
eral people. Last-minute reservation 
hang-ups for lodging, for example, can 
often be solved by getting 10 miles 
out of the ski town, finding an inexpen- 
sive pension, and then driving in for 
skiing action. Snow scarcity can be a 
disaster if you are pinned to a specific 
resort by carefully laid, earless, travel 
plans. 

Rental rates vary not only from 
country to country, but from car to car 
(if you are thinking about buying an 
imported car later, you can try it out 
—and see where it fits into the Euro- 
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pean sense of economic style— by rent- 
ing briefly over there). In Switzerland, 
for example. Avis lists nine groups of 
cars, with nine different rates. A Fiat 
850 ( in a class by itself) goes for about 
$4.50 a day plus mileage; a Mercedes- 
Benz 280S air-conditioned (also in a 
class by itself) goes for a little over 
$17. In the middle are strewn VWs, 
Simcas, Fiats, Opels, Renaults, etc., 
grouped by status as well as cost and 
operating expense. 

The other tricky part about car rent- 
als overseas is drop-off charges. Rent 
a car in Paris, take it with you to 
London and leave it there, and you’ll 
be smacked with about $125 in drop- 
off fees— which is an extreme example, 
English Channel transportation costs 
being included, but food for thought. 
Extra drop-off fees are almost univer- 
sal if you cross national borders (ex- 
ception; Geneva, which is considered 
a French city by the French Hertz and 
Avis offices there, so you can fly into 
Geneva, rent, ski Chamonix, and drop 
off in Paris without an international 
surcharge.) Drop-off charges range 
from zero if you happen to pick a large 
enough city in which to bail out, to 
$25 or 10-cents-per-kilometer back to 
the nearest large city, etc. Impossible 
to summarize; check with the renting 
agency. 

All of the foregoing applies to 
straight rentals. The rental agencies are 
now working hand-in-glove with air- 
lines and travel agencies to arrange 
tour-basing air fares to Europe com- 
bined with cut-rate car rentals and 
lodging discounts. It shouldn’t be too 
difficult, in this new season, to work 
out a ski trip with a rental car that does 
not cost an extra arm and a leg above 
the high cost of skiing. Check around. 

International road signs are 
virtually infallible. Signs with 
words can be confusing. 

Once you’ve got your car, you can 
expect to learn quickly the small de- 
tails that make European driving dif- 
ferent, (the larger principles aren’t 
that different at all). To translate kil- 
ometers to miles and kph to mph, mul- 
tiply by .6; for miles to kilometers 
divide by the same figure. A liter is a 
little larger than a quart, so divide 
what the gas pump says by four to get 
approximate gallonage. Then convert 
your currency, also, to get a big shock: 
European gasoline prices are outasight, 
circa 75 cents per gallon. In France it 
is customary to use only your parking 
lights at night in town; in Germany for 
some reason it is illegal to drive with 
parking lights only. That sort of thing. 
Note also that Europeans are generally 
hipper about cars than we are (or a 
certain amount of hipness is assumed, 
accurately or not). Highway signs will 



warn the general public, for example, 
about things like aquaplaning which 
would take a whole paragraph of ex- 
planation* for the general American 
driving public. 

International road signs (no words, 
uniform symbols) were the sensible 
revelation everyone told us they would 
be, easy to get onto and virtually in- \ 
fallible. They keep you from killing 
yourself and get you where you are 
going. Unfortunately, however, they 
are relatively informationless— and 
when you are faced with a road sign 
with words on it, words untranslatable 
at 110 kph, you whisk by bemused, 
wondering what you have missed. A 
warning about an anthrax epidemic? 
The birthplace of an obscure 14th 
century religious sect? Instructions to 
reduce tire pressure by two kg/cm 2 in 
order to prevent avalanches? What? 
Road maps are similarly information- 
less, being devoted almost entirely to 
helping you get places, not find out 
about them. 



Spiked snow tires are very 
popular. Placed on all four 
wheels, they were a revelation. 

European cars are usually well main- 
tained. Prices are high in comparison 
to European income levels, and the 
purchase of an automobile represents, 
generally, a very large investment, 
which the European takes good care 
of. Cars are routinely washed and 
waxed, body dents repaired immedi- 
ately, cracked glass replaced. You see 
no one-eyed cars at night, few oil- 
smokers, rarely a bald tire. The tidy 
maintenance gives you at least one area 
of confidence in the cut-and-thrust of 
European traffic: you are less apt to 
get smashed because of mechanical 
failure in someone else’s junker than 
you are in the U. S. (You are, how- 
ever, more likely to get smashed by a 
cart-and-horse, small wagon pulled by 
dog, goat, or donkey, youth on moto- 
ped or other nonautomotive device ap- 
pearing suddenly in places where 
American conditioning leads you to ex- 
pect nothing but cars. Vigilance pays.) 



* Whole paragraph of explanation: “aqua- 
planing” or "hydroplaning” is the ten- 
dency of water to build up a frictionless 
layer between pavement and tire tread at 
speeds above about 50 mph, thus can- 
celling steering and braking effectiveness. 
It happens only under some weather con- 
ditions (like heavy rain), on some types 
of pavement surface, with some tire tread 
patterns ( snow tires are virtually immune, 
since there is enough gutter space between 
treads to "squeegee” the pavement dry). 
"Rain-slick” roads really aren’t slick until 
aquaplaning sets in, then are very slick 
indeed. Slow down in wet weather— it can 
be more treacherous than snow. 



Spiked tires are very popular, and 
while in Europe last winter I got my 
first opportunity to put snow-country 
miles on a fast car with snow tires and 
spikes on all four wheels. A revelation. 
The car was a 280-S Mercedes-Benz 
loaner; that company’s reputation for 
safety engineering is second to none 
in the world, and they make sure what 
they put in the hands of the press is 
fit for its intended purpose. 

In effect, I forgot the spikes were 
fitted, added 20 mph to my habitual 
driving speeds, and just drove. On dry 
pavement (which there wasn’t much 
of), I could occasionally hear the 
spikes, but never felt them, either in 
braking or cornering. On snow and 
ice. the combination of the snow tire’s 
rubber cleats augmented by spikes was 
simply marvelous for both steering and 
traction. The car could be hung out, 
could be made to spin, but only at 
speeds roughly comparable to normal 
tires on summer pavement. And it re- 
mained completely predictable and 
controllable. 

All of that trip was not spent in the 
magnificent Mercedes, and the contrast 
supplied by our lowly VW rental car 
provided us with more insight into Eu- 
ropean automotive mores than did any- 
thing else on the trip. Drive into a 
hotel in the Mercedes, and two uni- 
formed flunkies would vault into the 
street to stop traffic until you got it 
parked. Drive in in a rental VW, and 
inquiries of the desk clerk about pos- 
sible parking space would elicit a 
vague wave of the hand in the direc- 
tion of the street. Unpacking the Mer- 
cedes brought a whole line-up of bell- 
boys to carry each ski individually to 
a sequestered resting place deep in the 
bowels of the hotel. Unpacking the 
VW— same skis, same luggage, same 
clothes, same people— and a bellboy 
would grab a couple of the lighter bags 
and leave us sportsmen to deal with 
our own cumbersome equipment. 

The VW cost about six bucks per 
day and six cents per mile. The M-B, 
thanks to the manufacturer’s press 
pool, cost nothing per day, three to 
four cents a mile for gas, and about $2 
an hour for tips. Worth every penny 
of it. 1 don’t care if it was a trifle large 
for ski-town back streets. I don’t care 
if it did inspire every Porsche and 
BMW driver on the autobahn to chal- 
lenge us to race. Never mind the cus- 
toms hassles because they assumed we 
were international jewel thieves. After 
all, in the States there is nothing you 
can buy, beg, borrow, or steal that will 
automatically get you that kind of serv- 
ice. The European assumption is that 
you just might possibly be somebody. 
And I don’t care how well you know, 
deep down in your democratic little 
American heart, that it isn’t so, you 
might just as well go and enjoy it.^ 
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HIGH RISE (continued from page 85) 

Americans insist on spelling and pro- 
nouncing it Courcheva/. However they 
refer to it, Americans do know the 
place, probably better than they do any 
other French resort. Some 8,000 visi- 
tors from the States were said to have 
skied the area last season. 

How come? First of all, there’s the 
skiing. The slopes are mostly wide open, 
of intermediate difficulty. Fun skiing. 
Lifts going just every which way— in- 
cluding right through a whole bunch of 
hotels, under bridges, around corners. 
Automatic Pomas that you load onto 
by yourself. Chairs, gondolas, cabins. 
A simply fantastic network. And Cour- 
chevel was the first place I encountered 
in Europe where the snow grooming 
was the match of what we’re used to in 
this country at such places as Winter 
Park. Lots of French resorts boast that 
they have snow-grooming equipment. 
But mostly, I had found they really 
didn’t know how to use what machines 
they did have, and rarely did they have 
the kind of mechanized implements that 
is standard at our better resorts. In the 
middle of the interminable snowstorm 
that marked my visit, there were ball- 
room conditions on slopes constantly 
being packed out. 

Is there nothing for the better skier? 
Well, if you get bored with miles and 
miles of open slopes on which you can 
select your own steepness, there’s al- 
ways the Jean Blanc downhill course. 
It’s a thrilling run 10,560 feet long and 
dropping 3,070 vertical feet. The bot- 
tom section down through the trees is 
a particularly hair-raising exercise- 
narrow, mogully, turning a half-dozen 
times. I found it terrifying to think that 
racers would zoom over terrain like 
this in an all-out tuck. 

As for beginners, they’ll find plenty 
of teaching slopes, wide expanses that 
are properly gentle in pitch and groom- 
ed to a carpet-like smoothness. Cour- 
chevel is headquarters for Pierre 
Gruneberg, the Clif Taylor of France; 
hence, there are facilities here, too, for 
the graduated length approach. True, 
despite a staff of some 200 instructors, 
classes can get crowded at times, and 
the demand for private lessons, par- 
ticularly with English-speaking instruc- 
tors, is apt to exceed the supply. Ad- 
vance reservations are recommended. 

It is not only on the slopes that 
Courchevel has something for every- 
one. There are hotels and restaurants 
in all price categories. There are night 
clubs, movies, concerts, bridge clubs, 
hockey, miniature autos, all kinds of 
shops— in short, all the distractions of a 
major city, but with the lifts at your 
doorstep. Courchevel is only 35 min- 
utes from Geneva by Air-Alpes, which 
makes it less than eight hours from 
New York. No wonder its popularity 
with Americans has steadily increased. 



Where Courchevel is at a disadvan- 
tage compared to its newer competitors 
is the inevitable result of its having at- 
tained a quasi-urban existence. It is 
plagued with those very contemporary 
problems of the inner city: heavy auto 
traffic, parking, noise, and yes, air pol- 
lution. No doubt these were exacer- 
bated during my stay by the continual 
snowfall, but at times, the honking of 
horns, the roar and smell of the diesel 
trucks, and the cursing of the drivers 
made me think I was in the center of 
Paris rather than high up in the serenely 
beautiful French Alps. The high-rise 
monstrosities I was later to encounter 
may be an offense to the eye, but they 
do avoid this complex of problems. 




I can’t end this discussion of Cour- 
chevel without mentioning a truly 
memorable meal at a restaurant in St.- 
Bon called Le ya ca. Specialties include 
leg of lamb, steaks grilled over a wood 
fire, and smoked salmon or caviar 
crepes. The owner, Gerard Gormier, is 
a ski instructor. If he teaches anything 
like he cooks, get him for a private les- 
son. 

From the time Courchevel opened, 
there had been talk of skiing “the three 
valleys.” that is, the valleys of St. -Bon, 
les Allues, and of Belleville. Actually, 
there are two more on the other side of 
Belleville: the valley des Encombres, 
and the Beaune valley near Maurienne. 
Meribel in les Allues was the first to be 
developed; then came Courchevel, and 
now Belleville. Combined, there are 
over 155 miles of ski slopes ranging 
from about 4.000 to 12,000 feet in al- 
titude. Val Thorens, in the Belleville 
valley, promises to have terrain for 
summer skiing that is greater than all 
of Courchevel right now. Super mod- 
ern lifts, including a “skirail” that 
claims a capacity of 7,200 skiers an 
hour, will lace over this wilderness. If 
access is permitted from the Modane 
side, the area will be less than an hour’s 
drive from Turin in Italy, which has an 
international airport capable of accept- 
ing 747’s. The developer, Pierre Schne- 
belen (the same man who developed 
Tigncs), thinks big. and Val Thorens 
promises to be as big as they come, 
comparable to Mineral King in many 
ways, including the opposition it has 
stirred up from conservationists, mainly 
because it would encroach on the Va- 



noise National Park. (My gut feeling 
here is that the French conservationists 
have a better case than the Sierra Club 
has against the Disneys, but probably 
less chance of success.) 

LES MENUIRES 
I had heard a lot about “the three 
valleys,” about Val Thorens and Belle- 
ville. I had heard practically nothing 
about Les Menuires, which has con- 
verted all this talk into reality. It finally 
stopped snowing, and the sun was shin- 
ing gloriously as I headed for this new 
area— a good omen. A lucky thing, too, 
because the road from Moutiers turned 
out to be the worst series of pot holes 
and slides I had ever tried to drive over. 
A sure sign, I thought, that this new 
area must still be in the embryo stage. 

I was in for a surprise. The road 
widened, became smoother, and ended 
in a ski village that looked like some- 
thing out of space comics. At one end 
was a 17-story skyscraper of a build- 
ing. Perhaps a quarter mile away was 
a complex of hotels and shops grouped 
around the base of some very plea- 
sant looking skiing. Parking areas were 
alongside what had now turned into a 
broad access highway. A covered gal- 
lery connected the various shops and 
hotels. Beyond that, skis only. How 
that will stand up when the resort gets 
as big as Courchevel remains to be 
seen. But at least, like it or not, the 
black-stone facade is an architectural 
stamp that will always mark a building 
at Les Menuires as belonging here and 
not elsewhere. As one local explained 
it, “Everyone says wood structures are 
appropriate in the mountains. But 
we’re above the timber line. We use 
a lot of lauze (a stone native to this 
area). But mostly what dictated the 
designs were practical considerations 
like knowing skiers like to sun them- 
selves on their own balconies.” 

With the sun finally shining, the 
skiing conditions, to put it mildly, were 
fantastic. Unfortunately, there had 
been so much snow, several of the lifts 
would not be operating until the ski 
patrol could get them cleared out. In 
operation, however, were a number of 
Pomas, plus a chair lift and a gondola 
everyone called Voeuf (the egg. from 
its shape). Machines were busy pack- 
ing, but there were still acres and acres 
of the untracked. All the skiing was 
above timberline (and probably impos- 
sible to negotiate in flat light) on a 
west-facing slope (9,440-foot Mont de 
la Chambre). Across the valley was an 
east-facing slope (9,275 foot Pointe de 
la Masse) which looked steeper, rock- 
ier, and generally more challenging, 
but I was assured that it would be at 
least another day before they’d get the 
two-stage gondola’s terminals dug out 
enough to open that up. From the top 
of the Mont de la Chambre, it’s possi- 
ble to ski over to Meribel and from 
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there to Courchevel. If you opt for the 
trip back down to Les Menuires, 
the descent is a mere 3,500-foot verti- 
cal. One trail goes through a couple of 
steep, though wide, mogul sections. Al- 
most everything else is strictly ball- 
room skiing. Off in the distance, fur- 
ther down the Belleville valley, loom 
the imposing over- 1 0,000-foot peaks 
that are to be part of Val Thorens. 

My room was in the l’Oisans, rated 
a three-star hotel. For an American 
who likes showers (scorned by the 
French), the sanitary facilities were 
tops. In every way, in fact, the room 
was impeccable. 

I also inspected that 17-story tower 
I had seen when I arrived. It turned 
out to be the locale of an organization 
called V.V.T. (Village Vacances Tou- 
risme ) , a sort of trade union Club Med- 
iteranee, whose appointments were sur- 
prisingly luxurious for prices as low as 
$8 a day, American plan— less for chil- 
dren. The building houses several res- 
taurants (including one for kids only), 
baby-sitting services, a bar. and large 
ballrooms in which were organized a 
whole program of distractions. 

I also toured one of the new apart- 
ment buildings going up, learning that 
most are sold long before completion. 
I learned, too, that the price goes up 
when you go from shower to bath, 
when the john is separate from the 
bath, and highest of all when the bidet 
is separate from both. 

Dinner at the Oisans was excellent, 
enhanced by the presence at my table 
of Vanina Michel, star of the Paris ver- 
sion of the musical “Hair.” She was at 
Les Menuires on a ski vacation, and she 
turned out to be not only a charming 
dinner companion but an excellent 
skier. And as I was later to find out in 
Paris, a pretty good actress and singer, 
too. Of course, I fell madly in love with 
her, which may somewhat color my 
memories of Les Menuires. 

The day after I left, the ski school 
organized a tour over to Meribel and 
Courchevel. This linking up of areas 
gets great emphasis in all the literature 
of the new French resorts. I guess if 
you’re going to spend a long vacation 
at an area, such possibilities add spice 
to the offerings. The eventual connec- 
tions and interconnections boggle the 
minds of the developers. But I suspect 
that lift tickets will have to be inter- 
changeable before the large skiing pub- 
lic gets interested in this sort of thing. 

(Sour grapes, probably. Vanina told 
me in Paris that she had gone on the 
tour and that she had never experienced 
skiing quite like it. Most of it over un- 
tracked snow, of course. Quite frankly, 
I was jealous.) 

LA PLAGNE 

Next stop was La Plagne, in some 
respects the prototype of the high-rise 
ski area development. This was urban- 
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ism of a different type: crowded park- 
ing lots instead of crowded streets; 
shopping in a subway instead of on 
the Broadway of a resort; indoor in- 
stead of outdoor oriented. It was clear 
that Les Menuires was cut from this 
same mold: yet my reaction was totally 
different— and not because I was to suf- 
fer a sprained ankle here at La Plagne. 
Only a couple of years ahead of Les 
Menuires, La Plagne was already im- 
mense, and that was the problem. Cour- 
chevel, much bigger, is an assemblage 
of small hotels and chalets. It absorbs 
you without overwhelming you. La 
Plagne is overwhelming. 



I stayed at Le France, named in the 
masculine like the French Line’s boat 
—not surprising, since it is owned by 
the French Line. And run like a large 
battleship. When you register, you get 
a placard to wear around your neck- 
good for your meals and numerous 
other privileges. The food was good, 
though I missed the sliding of the 
dishes in the rough seas. 

The forlorn nightinic view of the 
underground arcade of shops changed 
in the morning with the hustling and 
shuffling of skiers on their way to the 
slopes. I got a different perspective on 
(continued on nest page ) 
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HIGH RISE ( continued ) 

what the La Plagne developers were 
up to from ski school director Pierre 
Leroux as he escorted me on a tour of 
the area. As at all the other French re- 
sorts, the lift complex was truly amaz- 
ing: chair lifts, gondolas, Pomas, cov- 
ering a 3,600-foot vertical. At Aime 
La Plagne above the main building 
complex, construction on a new series 
of high-rise hotels and condominiums 
was underway, and when I commented 
that I found these flat-topped, bal- 
conied, erector-set buildings an affront 
to the magnificent mountains that sur- 
rounded them, Leroux replied, “But 
look how little space we are taking 
away from the skiing.” 

A startling concept when you think 
about it. The basic assumption the 
French make is that skiers come to the 
mountains primarily to ski. True, they 
want their creature comforts, but 
they’re not terribly concerned about a 
beautiful setting for these conveni- 
ences. The mountains and the skiing 
take care of the aesthetics department, 
thank you. Those who like to rough it, 
the “friends of the sealskin,” can al- 
ways go on those inter-area raids 
(French for tours). In between, what 
if you do feel you’re in Montmartre? 

As at the other new areas. La 
Plagne’s skiing caters primarily to the 
intermediate, though the expert can 
always wander off the piste and make 
his own excitement. One short but 
really steep section— the stade de vitesse 
—is packed out for timed speed trials — 
for anyone, according to Leroux— the 
only area I know of anywhere that lets 
the recreational skier discover exactly 
how fast he can ski. 

When I questioned Leroux about his 
approach to beginners, I was surprised 
—because he was an old-time instructor 
—to find he was still another advocate 
of the ski evolutif approach. He esti- 
mated that upwards of 30 percent 
of the people who attempt to learn to 
ski by traditional methods are soon lost 
to the sport, but that there are no drop- 
outs among those who start on shorties. 

From the top of the gondola station 
at La Plagne, you feel you can almost 
reach out and touch la Grande Motte, 
the glacier adjoining Tignes. In almost 
the opposite direction, Mont Blanc 
looms large and near. Yet, La Plagne 
really lies halfway between Les Arcs 
and the three valleys. The French Alps 
cover an enormous area, of course, but 
when you drive around them by car, 
distances become deceptively even big- 
ger. On the other hand, they are de- 
ceptively smaller when you’re standing 
in the middle of them. Just as you feel 
that you’re in the center of a metropoli- 
tan world as you wander about her 
underground galeries, so, out on the 
slopes, you feel at La Plagne that 



you’re the very center of all those great 
mountains. 

The good weather had held up in the 
morning, long enough for me to see the 
area and its view of endless snowfields, 
of rocky needled peaks, of craggy Alps 
fading into a confused horizon of sum- 
mits and clouds. In the afternoon, Le- 
roux asked me if I’d like to run some 
slalom for fun. A regular part of 
French ski school is the chamois race, 
where students race against a time set 
by the instructor running the same 
course. NASTAR is based, in part, on 
this system. Anyway, slalom courses 
are very irjMch part of the recreational 
skier’s training, and tjjey are to be seen 
and enjoyed at all French resorts. Ac- 
cording to Leroux, I was making fine 
progress in improving my technique— 
until just before he had to leave. At 
which point, zut alors, I caught a tip 
on a pole and sprained an ankle. 

I mention this misfortune only be- 
cause it colors somewhat my report on 
the next two areas I visited. After a 
brief interlude at Grenoble, during 
which time my ankle made no progress, 
though I did learn of a whole host qf 
other new areas. I headed north into 
the Haute Savoie or Mont Blanc re- 
gion. (The other areas 1 had visited were 
all in the Savoie or Tarentaise region.) 
Chamonix, Megeve, St. Gervais, Les 
Gets, Morzine— these were old, estab- 
lished names in French and interna- 
tional skiing. But these were all valley 
towns. With modern technology permit- 
ting villages plunked down at altitude, 
even these venerable locales were now 
being invaded by the developers of the 
new-style resorts. 

Driving through this part of France 
at night in a raging snowstorm proved 
to be an exercise in putting on and 
taking off chains. (Make sure the car 
you rent has them.) And dodging 
slides. It was scary. Not the least scary 
part was the long climb past a very in- 
viting looking ski area called Araches- 
les-Carroz for another 2,000 or so 
vertical feet with “danger d’avalanche 
sur 500 m.” signs dotting the road all 
the way till I finally came to my desti- 
nation, the Grand Hotel Le Flaine. 

FLAINE 

It was too late for supper, but the 
friendly bartender prepared me a cold 
snack and warming conversation— plus 
a few special concoctions of his de- 
signed to get one up the slopes without 
a ski lift. I was ready for such creature 
comforts, prepared to like the highly 
touted architecture designed by Marcel 
Breuer, particularly after 1 was told 
that only people of cultivated taste 
really liked it. 

I did like the Forum— the shopping 
mall that somehow seemed more civil- 
ized than most of the galeries I’d seen 
(continued on page 160) 
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HIGH RISE (continued from page 158) 

till then. I did like the stupendous view 
of Mont Blanc that one gets from the 
top of the teleferique. I did like the 
slopes and the lift network, and I found 
the local doctor sympathetic and the 
“kinesitherapeute” helpful with my 
ankle. And the theater and the restau- 
rant and all the interiors were tasteful, 
imaginative examples of modern decor. 
But I’m afraid I must lack culture. Grey 
concrete slabs of buildings just don’t 
fit my idea of what a ski vacation 
dwelling should be. Laid, laid, laid. 
Pronounced led. Just plain ugly. But 
you do grow accustomed to it, and if 
you like the other things about the 
area, you come back. My ankle pre- 
cluded any other decision. I will be 
back. 

Gladly, too. From what I could see 
of the runs, there was lots of challenge, 
particularly on the descent over the 
sheer cliff that dropped right under the 
cable car. Again, the emphasis seemed 
to be on intermediate terrain, but I 
noticed, too, some of the best designed 
beginner slopes I’d seen anywhere. 
Emile Allais laid them out, so it’s no 
wonder. I saw one long Poma that 
looked as though its vertical couldn’t 
have exceeded 20 feet. But kids, in 
particular, seemed to love it. 

No telling where they’ll be after a 
few more years of developing this 
place. The big project ahead is the 
Desert Blanc— the White Desert. This is 
an immense snowficld that seems to 
stretch all the way to Mont Blanc. 
You’re at 8,200 feet on the Grandes 
Platieres at the top of the cable car, 
protected from some of the worst 
weather by the sheltering peaks of the 
Mont Blanc massif. Flaine’s claim of 
better weather than the surroundings 
may be exaggerated, but the sun was 
shining when I left, yet by the time I 
was down in the valley some 20 min- 
utes later, it was snowing again. 

AYORIAZ 

My last stop was to be Avoriaz, 
above the town of Morzine. I had skied 
there a few years ago, just after the 
first hotel was opened. I remembered 
the skiing as unexceptional, though 
there was some interest on the run 
down from the Avoriaz plateau to the 
base of the high speed cable car that 
whipped you up the cliff from Morzine. 
I also remembered liking the architec- 
ture-red cedar shingles, sharply angled 
dormers, and severely pitched roofs 
seemed to me to fit into a mountain 
setting more naturally than reinforced 
concrete poured into rectangular 
molds. The best skiing I had had was 
actually on the slopes of Morzine, ski- 
ing with Philippe Cornuau, a well- 
known mountain climber. 

In the few years since, the growth 



at Avoriaz had been startling; instead 
of two buildings, there were dozens, 
with interconnecting passageways, 
multi-level shopping malls, all laid out 
so that one could ski down from any 
point and ride back up by lift or ele- 
vator. Yet, the place retained the same 
basic look. The distinctive cedar 
shingle and redwood buildings still ap- 
pealed to me. And though all the places 
I had visited except Courchevel had 
boasted that cars were excluded from 
the village, only at Avoriaz was it com- 
pletely effective. Of necessity. You 
parked your car at the base of the cable 
car and rode up with your belongings. 
Even at Flaine, where the village 
square they call the Forum was barred 
to traffic, a car could sneak in. No way 
at Avoriaz. Transportation was sup- 
posed to be by reindeer-drawn sleds. 
People kept letting the reindeer loose, 
though, and the real taxi service turned 
out to be by Ratrac— a noisy, air-pollut- 
ing over-the-snow vehicle. 

By the time I got my things packed 
into my room at the very comfortable 
Hotel des Hauts-Forts, the lifts had 
stopped for the day. But Dominique 
Mollaret, a ski instructor who had 
agreed to show me around, informed 
me that there was going to be a supper 
at the Petit Pin, the restaurant on the 
slopes, with skiing down by torchlight. 
Dominique, by the way, used to teach 
at Aspen, and told me there were two 
American girls on the staff at the 
Avoriaz school. 

Bad ankle or not, that sounded like 
too much fun to miss. Apparently, this 
is a regular feature at Avoriaz, and it’s 
great. The ascent is made by Ratrac, 
though one could also climb by seal- 
skin, if ambitious and energetic 
enough. The night I was there, there 
was lots of mulled wine they called 
Sangria, though it didn’t much resem- 
ble the Spanish version. And great 
freshly baked bread. And a magnifi- 
cent stew and a salad, and cheeses, and 
—oh, you know how the French are 
about food. And lots of throaty singing 
and story telling, and just plain fun. 

The trip down was over very easy 
terrain, and it, too, was a ball. The 
lights of the village complex beckoned, 
the torches held by the instructors lit 
the way, and anyway, with all that 
wine, you could feel no pain— even in 
a sprained ankle. 

Next day, I stopped by the ski school 
desk to renew acquaintance with Ed- 
mond Denis, another renowned moun- 
tain climber who is the director of the 
ski school (which he took over from 
Jean Vuarnct, the Olympic gold medal- 
ist who had helped design the area 
and who still operates two shops here). 
Edmond had lost his toes climbing in 
the Himalayas but still skied-with 
very short boots. He, too, told me 
(continued on page 165 ) 
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HIGH RISE (con tinned from page 160) 

about tfie two American girls, highly 
praising their performance for him. 
Quick, an interview. 

You girls like it here? 

Oh, fantastic. Great. What a year. 
Etc. 

They must be from the Midwest, I 
thought. But no, it turns out one was 
Kate Gaylord, from Denver, who had 
taught at Loveland. And her sidekick 
was Wendy Morgan, from Wilson, 
Wyo.. whose favorite spot to ski in the 
U.S. was Jackson Hole. 

“Don't you find the skiing a little 
tame here?" I wanted to know. They 
looked at me half in pity, half in 
wonder. Wendy allowed as how maybe 
the Hobacks at Jackson might be in 
the same league as the Crozats or In- 
trets slopes, but that nothing could 
compare with the Combe du Machon. 
I was quickly led to understand that on 
my earlier trip here, most of the great 
skiing hadn’t been opened up yet. 

"But why does the place have a 
reputation as such a bunny resort?” I 
wanted to know. Then Kate explained. 
Avoriaz had become so in, probably 75 
percent of the people who came here 
didn't ski at all (an exaggeration, I 
was assured by the French). The 
women spent their time in the beauty 
parlor, changing outfits, sunning them- 
selves, and parading around the gal- 
eries. The men spent their time in the 
bars and chasing after the women. 

"But the skiing goes on and on. for- 
ever. You know, you can take a lift and 
ski over to Champery in Switzerland. 
More than 100 miles of skiable ter- 
rain. with some 28 lifts serving them. 
All kinds of terrain, too. Long, easy 
slopes, gentle enough for a beginner. 
Steep ridges cutting through rock out- 
croppings and sheer drops. And a 
great ski school. And . . ." Kate was 
beginning to sound like the tourist 
office^ But her enthusiasm for the 
really great skiing was good to know. 
It not only contrasted with my earlier 
experience, but with the general im- 
pression among skiers elsewhere in 
France. Avoriaz’s success with the 
social world was maligning it without 
cause among serious skiers. Sort of 
like Sugarbush having to fight down 
its jet-set image. 

Just as the areas in the Savoie are 
planning elaborate linkups, so, too. are 
these northern areas. I got some ink- 
ling Of^What’s in store when I drove 
over tb Chatel to visit Philippe Cor- 
nuau. where he’s now the tourist office 
head. Including putting chains on 
twice, this was a two-hour drive. But 
there will soon be a new area above 
Chatel— Chescry— which will be linked 
by lift with Avoriaz. And to Les Lin- 
darcts. another projected new French 
area. And to Les Crosets and Plana- 



chaux, two new areas projected for the 
Swiss side. And with Champery and 
Val d'llliez, which are already joined 
to Avoriaz. And to Les Gets. A com- 
plex of Swiss and French resorts that 
call themselves the Haute Route du 
Soleil or the High Road of the Sun. 
With Avoriaz at the center. 

Later, back in Avoriaz, Philippe and 
Dominique were reminiscing about the 
winter the two of them had spent be- 
fore the cable car went in at Avoriaz, 
when there was nothing there but a 
small crew of skiers, of dreamers. 
"The best winter of my life,” said 
Dominique (Aspen notwithstanding). 
Philippe, who was now doing more or 
less the same thing at Chesery, agreed. 

There's no doubt, these new French 
resorts are fantastic undertakings that 
show more thought given to satisfying 
the needs of the recreational skier than 
anyone has done elsewhere. One hopes 
that when all this building and devel- 
oping is completed, the promoters 
won’t look back sadly and think how 
much better things were way back. 

For those of us who never had a 
chance to see these mountains in any 
other way, the question doesn’t even 
present itself. The only question that 
matters is. “Which first?" 




SPIRIT OF *71: HOW TO BUY 

Manufacturers will fill mail orders 
for the following items seen in "Spirit 
of ’71” fashions. Page 103: Applique 
belt of tri-color leather from Harpers 
Ferry Co., 397 Seventh Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 11215. Pagel04: Fringed 
suede vest from Paraphenalia Inc., 
28 Greenwich Ave., New York, N.Y. 
His boots, three colors of leather, 
from Renegades, 730 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, N.Y. 10019. Center pic- 
ture: His confederate-flag suede vest 
from The Great American Leather 
& Tea Co. (A.N.E.V.), 13 Elizabeth 
St., New York, N.Y. 10013. Right 
picture: His star suede jacket from 
Hideout, 793 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Page 106: Agnew t-shirt 
from Varsity House, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10001. Starred 
shirt from the Naked Grape, 122 
Second Ave., New York, N.Y. For 
further information on other clothes 
shown, write skiing's Fashion Editor, 
1 Park Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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PR-516 / An extraordinary, diverse collection of watches, just a little more rugged than they have to be / 
Because for the people who wear them, life is filled with jolting little surprises / Each of the many PR-51 6’s 
does its own special thing / This man's, for example / Tells the date / The day / The hour, minute, second / And 
the woman’s / Except for marking the day, it does what the man's does / Ladylike / And they both do what 
they do under the most particularly rugged conditions / Because of the particularly rugged way they’re made / 
The movements float within a unique casing ring and a flexible joint / The special armored crystal is recessed, 
and 20% thicker than normal watch crystals / So they absorb shocks that could shatter other watches / They 
keep ticking (and accurately) under stresses that could silence other watches / Your Tissot dealer can show 
you lots more PR-51 6’s / All, with their own special things they can do / All, particularly rugged / He can also 
show you other Tissot watches starting at $39.95. From Tissot, the 118 year old Swiss watchmakers, 
who don’t make watches like they used to / For free brochure, write Tissot, 301 E 57th Street, N.Y. 10022 

Min's witch In stiinless steel with mitching Grind Turismo 
bricelet- 592,50; in yellow-top steel back- J97.50. 

Womm's witch in stiinless steel with mitching Grand Turismo 
bncelet — M7.50, in yellow-top steel bick-M7.S0. 
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SKIINft 



WANNA BE A SKI BUM? 

(continued from page 141 ) 



whining kids, irate parents, rotten snow 
conditions (and accompanying grum- 
bles from the customers), harrassed 
bosses, assorted physical failures re- 
sulting from the dubious practice of 
trying to maintain small cities in inhos- 
pitable places, and cabin fever, you’re 
better off working in comfort for the 
bread to pay for your skiing. 

WHERE TO GO 

Pick regions rather than resorts. At 
this very moment, roughly 246,000 
prospective ski bums are making plans 
to go to Sun Valley, for example. Pick- 
ing a region, where there are several 
ski areas, lots of small businesses, and 
peripheral action of all kinds will save 
you the pain of getting locked into a 
miserable job in a tiny little nest of 
recreation. But if you are fairly non- 
conventional in your approach to life, 
pick ski regions that get a lot of na- 
tional vacation business— the level of 
tolerance at a Lake Tahoe is higher 
than in a small New England village. 
Little isolated country towns that get 
a lot of little isolated country skiers 
tend to be fixed in their ways, and the 
vibrations can be bad for freethinkers. 

Europe? Opinion is mixed. Imagine 
every thing that can go wrong with ski 
bumming in your native land, then 
dump on top language problems and 
a pay-scale that’s roughly one-fifth 
what you can expect here. But leaven 
the whole mixture with the fact that 
really being j//per-economical is easier 
there than here, that the general at- 
mosphere is more tolerant of the im- 
pecunious, and that the educational 
aspects (informal) are tremendous. 

WHAT TO TAKE 

Mad money, sturdy ski equipment, 
a sleeping bag, and as little other gross 
poundage as possible. A buddy of 
either sex only if he or she is fantastic- 
ally independent, to a degree un- 
matched in the world by anybody else 
other than yourself. In other words, 
don't expect dual ski bumming to sup- 
port or result in any lasting relation- 
ships— in fact the buddy system can 
make the whole operation impossible. 

Also take patience, fortitude, and 
other enduring human qualities. Be- 
cause telling someone how to go ski 
bumming is about as useful as telling 
someone how to be happy. Most advice 
is peripheral; you’ll do it if you want 
to badly enough, and enjoy it to the 
extent that you manage to enjoy just 
about anything else. Don’t expect the 
skiing life to make you into Jean- 
Claude Killy or Nancy Greene over- 
night. Then if it does, that’ll just be 
an unexpected bonus that’ll help ease 
the pain of trying to deal with the 
laundry problem. 





Austria 
you’ll find 
what I found... 

6 bests-in-the-world 
for skiers 



The Austrian (1) landscape. (2) sun. 13) 
cable cars, (4) ski schools, <5) Gemutlichkeit, 
(6) prices. 

The Austrian landsca pe provides ski runs 
on wide, unobstructed snow fields. The timber- 
line in the Austrian Alps is almost a mile lower 
than, for instance, in the Rockies, making the 
terrain a true skier's delight. 

The Austrian sun dominates the brilliant 
Alpine skies. Daytime temperatures rarely drop 
below the twenties even in the "coldest" 
months of December and January. 

The Austrian cable cars and lifts don't 
come by the dozens or hundreds but by the 
thousands. Literally! There are more than 
2,000 cable cars and lifts in Austria, furnish- 
ing easy access to countless trails, downhill 
runs, practice slopes and Alpine recreation 
centers. 

The Austrian ski schools initiated skiing 
in Its modern form. Every Austrian ski instruc- 
tor is a graduate of a tough two-year training 
program. To get 
his badge, he has 
to take language 
courses as well. 

Which helps make 
him an efficient 
man on the ski 
slopes. And a 
charmin g man 
apres ski. 



The Austrian Gemiitlichkeit is a thousand 
and one things: the welcome upon your arrival, 
the attention you get at the hotel or pension 
of your choice, the convivial hours at Wein- 
stuben and coffee houses. Most of all, it is in 
the Austrian peopje themselves — in this 
“hurry up" world you will cherish the joyful 
ease of living. 

Austrian ski resort prices are certain to 
give you a lot of value for your money. A room 
at a cozy pension plus meals starts at $40 a 
week, a 7-day ski pass at $20; 6 days of ski in- 
struction-4 hours daily— are only $10 or $12. 

It will pay you to come to Austria. In the 
sport you will enjoy, in the atmosphere that 
will relax you, in tire money you will save. 6 
bests-in-the-world are yours in Austria. Come! 
Find them for yourself, as I have. 



I would like to know more about skiing In 
Austria. Please send me: 

□ "Skiing Centers in Austria,” plus color 
brochure 

□ The Secret 3. sg 1 1 



Address_ 
City 



State 



Mail or bring to your nearest Austrian National 
Tourist Office: 545 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

• 3440 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

• 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. • 2433 
N.W. Lovejoy St., Portland, Ore., or your travel 
agent. Also available in Canada from offices 
in the principal cities of Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. 
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How an Accutrorf watch 
movement helps give 
American Airlines Astrojets 
an in-flight physical. 



off. Or how much fuel was being used 
in relation to speed. 

Flying information is worthless 
without an extremely accurate 
time base, so Astrolog has 
an Accutron tuning fork movement. 

Time is such an important factor 
that Astrolog had to have the most 
accurate time base that was available. 
So an Accutron tuning fork movement 
was used. The very same movement 
that runs every Accutron watch. 

Bulova guarantees its accuracy to 
within a minute a month.* 

And when you're in the business of 
flying 350,000 people a week, you have 
a very healthy regard for that kind 
of accuracy. 




A plane lives in the air. 

So, logically, that’s the best place to 
find out exactly how it’s functioning. 

And to do just that, a system called 
Astrolog was developed. 

It’s a highly sensitive electronic 
unit that travels aboard American 
Airlines Astrojet 400’s (and soon 
aboard 747 Astroliners). 

Every single second of the flight, 



Astrolog gathers detailed information 
about the engine, instruments, and 
flight performance. Theivit transfers 
that information to magnetic tape, 
which is later fed into a computer. 

But none of Astrolog’s information 
would make any sense without a time 
base. 

You couldn’t tell how an engine was 
behaving at the exact second of take- 



The watch that’s become 
a scientific instrument. 
Accutron® by Bulova. 




Accutron Astronaut Mark I: Inside rotating 
ring to tell time in world’s major cities. 
24-hour imprint on dial. Date and day window. 
Stainless steel case and stainless steel band 
with fold-over buckle. Luminous hands and 
markers. $210. Other styles from $110. 
^Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, 
if necessary, if purchased from an authorized 
Accutron dealer and returned to him within one 
year of date of purchase. ©Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 




ON THE BUM (con tinned from page 141 ) 

don’t own a car. I’m learning to play 
the guitar. I ski three or four times a 
week when the conditions are right, 
but I’m not all that hung up about it 
like some of these kids. Mostly, Ive got 
a whole new set of friends. I don't 
know anybody from New York any 
more. And these people up here are, 

I don’t know, different. There’s no 
status. In New York I thought I had to 
make $25,000 a year. I found out I 
don't. / don’t. I’ll never go back.” 

Carl H. is 26, looks 18, a Vietnam 
veteran; he wears a drooping five-inch 
gunfighter's moustache, and blonde 
hair to his shoulders. “The ski school 
director said the moustache was all 
right, but the hair had to go if I wanted 
to teach skiing for him. I came back 
two days later with it tucked up inside 
my Moriarity hat and he hired me on 
the spot. So 1 never take my hat off. I 
teach all day with long hair up inside 
my hat, and at night 1 just split. It 
wouldn’t work at a larger area where 
I’d have to take part in the after-ski 
thing. But 1 go to another area for 
after-ski. Over there they don’t know 
I’m an instructor. And the long hair is 
a real advantage. I mean at night, with 
the people. If I get caught? There are a 
couple of places that hire long-haired 
guys as lift operators. It doesn’t make 
much difference to me. But I get sore 
when I think about it. I mean it 
shouldn't matter how long my hair is. 
What should matter is whether I can 
teach skiing, right?” 

Judy W. is 20, tall, gangling, beauti- 
ful. with a superficial resemblance to 
folksinger Joan Baez. She skis fast. “I 
was going to be a racer— I think I was 
good enough— but you had to be too 
straight. Then for a while I wanted to 
instruct. Same thing. They try to mess 
with your mind. It’s just like college; 
I was going to do that, too, but there’s 
just too much else going on. It’d be a 
waste, now. Last year I broke my leg 
and had to stay off skis for a couple 
of months. I found a whole other 
world. Music, people, sex, politics. But 
mostly people. My age. Sure, a little 
grass. A little booze, too, although”— 
wry face— “I’m not old enough for 
that. What’ll 1 do next? Live this way 
for awhile. I sell stuff in a ski shop 
where they’re not so sticky about my 
personal life, and get to ski most after- 
noons and one full day a week. I mean 
why do I have to do something? You 
sound like my parents. . . .” 

Timmy S., 19. long-haired, tanned, 
loading chairs for two weeks at the 
fifth ski resort he’s worked in this 
season: “No, I don’t get fired, I just 
move on. I like to move around. I 
think I’ll go on to California for spring 
skiing. There are lots of French in- 
structors out there, and I’m picking up 
French." Where’s he heading? “Away 



from the draft. I got a low number, 
and I figured they were going to try to 
get me this year anyway. So I quit 
school and started moving. Mail 
doesn't catch up with me too well— 
maybe my induction notice is follow- 
ing me right now. Anyway, I’ll get a 
lot of skiing in before 1 go. If I go. 
Maybe I’ll ski in Canada.” 

Cynthia T., “nearly 18,” plump, 
freckle-faced, a chambermaid at Alta, 
hitch-hiking to a movie in Salt Lake 
late in the season. “Well, my best 
girl friend’s boy friend was going to 
be on the ski patrol here, so we came 
out from Minneapolis to work. I de- 
cided to take a year off before college. 



But now her boy friend has gone off 
to Mexico with another girl, and she’s 
gone back to Minneapolis. And I have 
to stay here because my parents said 
if I was going to do it I had to stick it 
out for the season, I couldn’t leave the 
lodge people stranded after they’ve 
been so nice. I don’t have the plane 
fare anyway. They only pay me $25 
a week. I wish it would rain for about 
three weeks.” Long pause. “I wish I 
had a scholarship somewhere.” 

Or Barry R. Wispy-bearded, un- 
kempt, outfitted entirely in Army 
Store Modern. He’s 24, proudly 4-F 
for psychological reasons, proudly a 
(continued on page 172 ) 
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And you thought yoiAi never master 
parallels. 

Man, you’ve made it! From now on, it’s all downhill. __ 

But it took a lot to get there. A little sweat. A lot of practice. And a whole lot of something else. 

Something called confidence. 

Unfortunately, you can’t buy complete confidence in a bottle or a box. You’ve got it, or you get it. 

Either way, we can help. 

You see, the skis we build in Austria didn’t get famous all over Europe for nothing. Each pair of Blizzards 
are so beautifully made, so easy to control, you'll feel a little more confident on them, the first time out. 

Take our flashy, Fiberglas Specials for example. Real confidence builders, these beauties. A perfect 
combination of nimble fiberglas, strongly sandwiched in aluminum. These skis almost seem to know what 
you want to do, before you do it. Super 
light. Quick. And uncannily responsive. 

Just the ticket if you do most of your 
skiing on weekends. 

Whenever you want to go, and what- 
ever slopes you want to tackle, we’ve got 
the skis to get you there. 

They’ll cost you anywhere from 
* 539.95 to 5190. (599.95 for the Fiberglas 

Special.*) 

But the confidence comes free. 

’Suggested retail price from our 1970 catalogue. Send for 
your free copy. *, 






life, others are just postponing any 
kind of decision at all. Rebels, dissi- 
dents, draft resisters— and poets, ecolo- 
gists, craftsmen. Almost all of them 
bound into the life— for awhile, any- 
way— by an insatiable appetite for con- 
tact with snow, trees, harsh seasons, 
and dramatic weather. For mountains. 
Mountains are very important to most 
of them. 

The social climate has changed— 
perhaps there is more room for the 
less committed, now— but ski bums 
pretty well remain ski bums. Plus ga 
change, plus c'est la mime chose. They 
used to shovel moguls; now they do 
grease-jobs on Sno-cats. They used to 
swab floors, sling hash, try to bootleg 
ski lessons, swap necessities like lift 
tickets for luxuries like food and shel- 
ter; they still do. The other generation 
may have sacrificed some small meas- 
ure of personal style— in hirsuteness if 
not in clothing— in exchange for more 
benevolent security from their employ- 
ers. But then perhaps they didn’t; per- 
haps the personal style was simply 
cooler, less flamboyant, more laconic, 
then. Perhaps they loved skiing more 
then and conformity less now, but it’s 
a suspect judgment to make, based on 
terribly shaky data. 

The kernel of the experience doesn’t 
change. Both generations of ski bums 
have existed in sleeping bags and 
dubious long-johns for seemingly 
geologic periods of time, and have 
found laundry problems insoluble and 
beyond real concern. Both generations 
have conducted ingenious experiments 
with diet (learning to loathe spaghetti 
and beans with equal fervor), drugs 
(be they beer or bhang), and ski 
equipment (cadged and cobbled, al- 
ways make-do, always failing). Both 
have yearned for better stuff in all 
three categories. 

Both have survived harsh scrambles 
for nonexistent livable housing; both 
have spent winters in marginal slums 
hidden away from the poshness of 
their resorts. Both have ached with 
frustration at the “exploitative” nature 
of their employment— and have gone 
marginally berserk with joy and grati- 
tude at their good fortune to be able to 
ski a lot and worry only a little. Both 
have hated tourists and loved their fel- 
low sufferers. The music has changed, 
but both generations have sung songs, 
played guitars, and danced and danced. 
Made love. Gotten high. On life, and 
with a little help from their friends. 

Both have been very young, at what- 
ever chronological age. And both have 
turned out all right after all, or will. 
That’s a certainty, even though all the 
returns aren’t in. (All the returns 
never are.) Nobody ever said it was 
character-building. But then nobody 
ever said that it wasn’t— for a little 
while, anyway— a groovy place to be. 
In the skiing life, 



ON THE BUM (continued from page 169) 

veteran of the Haight-Ashbury drug 
scene. He talks gently, in a quiet voice. 
“Most of my friends have gone to the 
communes, have just completely 
bugged out on the consumer scene. I 
couldn’t do that. I’ve been washing 
dishes, working as a parking-lot at- 
tendant, anything. I’ll do anything to 
stay in these mountains. There are so 
many great people around. There’s a 
guy in the village, an old guy, who 
makes shoes. Does the whole thing 
himself. He’s going to teach me to do 
that. Another lady here makes dulci- 
mers— real 17th century musical in- 



struments. There are people here who 
are into organic foods, who go moun- 
taineering all summer. There’s a glass- 
blower living back up there in the 
mountains. Fantastic musicians, artists, 
everything. A guy who does the most 
incredible stone fireplaces you ever 
saw. There’s just too much to learn 
around here to ever leave. And you 
know, the great thing is, they all love 
to ski. They get out and go skiing, most 
of them every day. I mean these people 
do things.” 

Not all ski bums are totally likeable; 
not all of them are mixed-up and drift- 
ing. Some of them are making con- 
scious decisions in favor of the skiing 
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Why do people think 
Canada means ski land? 

Over 50 major ski areas is one reason. 



You’ll find magnificent runs worthy of 
world competition. Or splendid slopes for 
novice, intermediate and family skiing. Every 
modem facility. And some of the world’s 
best instructors. 

The weather? Lots of sun in a Canadian 
winter. The atmosphere’s warm and includes 
a varied and vibrant apres ski life. 




Accommodation? Everything from sim- 
ple lodges to some of North America’s 
poshest ski resorts with fine meals by Euro- 
pean chefs. 

Canada’s ski areas are easy to reach. 
And not really far. So come up to friendly 
Canada. For a weekend. A week. A vacation. 



17 0063 - 01-0 

Please Mnd the f rM "Ski Canada" kit to: 



Mr./Mrs./Mlse 



Address Apt No. 



City 



State Zip Code 



Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, 

150 Kent Street 
Ottawa 4, Ontario, 

Canada 





Even if you’ve never 
won a race, it’s good 
to know your 

bindings 
have 



THREE FOR 72 
(continued from page 88) 
rigid conformity of attitude that has 
shaped ski teams in the past. Tyler 
mentioned a European race as— off- 
handedly, casually— the only slalom 
course he'd tried to memorize ail year. 
Heresy! I backed the conversation up 
to pin down this violation of the 
Dogma According to Billy Kidd. The 
brothers were in blithe agreement: you 
don’t memorize slalom courses any 
more. You go too fast. You look over 
the course, pay very careful attention 
to the tough parts, learn all the traps. 
You get a sense of the way the course 
goes, freeze the difficult sections in 
your head, and then just fly, operating 
on instinct, training, reaction time. “If 
you tried to remember every gate 
while you were skiing it,” Terry says, 
“at the speeds we're skiing now. you’d 
be five or six gates behind yourself 
before you knew it. You’d still be 
thinking about the first ten gates when 
you were halfway down the course.” 
So much for memorizing. 

The unorthodoxy extends into other 
areas. We talked more about motor- 
cycles and racing cars than we did 
about skiing. (Skiing is a permanent 
part of life: motorcycles are a welcome 



break. “What I’d like to do,” Tyler 
says, “is come back to North Conway 
with a big Chopper, armpit-cleaner 
handlebars and everything. Just peel 
right up the middle of the main drag 
with straight pipes.” He guffaws. 
“Wake this town up." Is there any 
American male ski racer who doesn’t 
dig bikes? We couldn’t think of any.) 
Neither Palmer has firm ideas about 
college. While Steve Lathrop is keep- 
ing a student deferment and racing 
career going simultaneously, Tyler 
Palmer figures it’s all up with him; by 
this fall he’ll probably be skiing for the 
U.S. Army, as Hank Kashiwa did sea- 
son before last. Terry, again, has a 
little more time to consider his choices. 
The future, beyond ski racing? "I don’t 
think it makes much difference what 
you do, as long as it is something you 
like,” Tyler says. “I don’t know— may- 
be I’ll farm for awhile, something like 
that. I could be happy working in a 
garage, probably. I’m not worried 
about that, not at all.” His father 
agrees: the traditional career-driven 
route to ulcer gulch is not a very intel- 
ligent way to self-realization. No pres- 
sure that way on the Palmer boys. 

The draft remains a hard reality for 
all three as it does for all rising male 



ski racers. “You can’t beat Karli 
Schranz with a bunch of 4-F’s,” Ken 
Corrock’s father said to me this sum- 
mer, shaking his head. Other, subtler 
realities also cloud the future. The pro- 
am befuddlement that has struck the 
skiing world undoubtedly also nags at 
these young men. The commercial in- 
terests are obviously snooping around 
and no clear guidelines for how to deal 
with them have been forthcoming. 
“I’d turn pro in a minute,” Tyler told 
me, “if I knew I could make a solid 
eight or ten thousand a year from it.” 
Which statement by inference takes 
some of the rosy glow off the rumors 
of under-the-table riches. 

The other reality that faces our New 
Hampshiremen and their teammates 
could perhaps best be stated as “How 
does one be an athlete in 1970?” It 
used to be pro forma: you kept your 
nose clean and your mouth shut, 
jumped three feet off the ground when 
the coach said “Frog,” and gritted 
your teeth and worked your tail off. 
Nothing has changed about the last 
two requirements, but . . . Tyler Pal- 
mer’s front door has a tiny, enigmatic 
peace symbol on it. Gold-medal win- 
ner Billy Kidd wears his hair long (as 
does Terry P.). Willy Schaeffler reports 
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that by late last season there wasn’t a 
single national team not having asso- 
ciation-coach-team squabbles of some 
kind or other. College athletics are 
even harder hit, by protest, by minority 
group pressures, by simple disaffection 
from traditional athletic values. For 
the young, in an age when we can get 
to the moon but not out of Vietnam, 
the importance of sport is dwindling. 
Call it cynicism or call it social revo- 
lution. but doing-or-dying-for-dear-old- 
Siwash is a moribund tradition. And 
there is more than a trace of simple 
generation gap involved. Coaches, for 
example, tend to want to develop 
broad-based national programs; fund 
raisers want to field teams which 
“properly" represent the nation, in a 
kind of ski-team-as-arm-of-foreign- 
policy mood. And ski racers tend to 
want just to win ski races. 

Being young and picking one’s way 
through draft, education, social revo- 
lution, ski politics, commercial tempta- 
tions, eligibility crises, sex, drugs, 
pressure to conform, pressure to retain 
one’s identity, and all the rest of the 
alarms and excursions of modern life 
is difficult in itself. Doing it just so you 
can then begin to concentrate on be- 
coming the best ski racer in the world 
is another matter entirely. No, I take 



that back— one does not follow the 
other; you must do them simultane- 
ously. Just so you can really grit your 
teeth and work your tail off. A tall 
order. That's why it is difficult to be a 
young male ski racer in 1970. 

The evidence indicates that our 
three New Hampshiremen have the 
capacity— the basic skill and drive— to 
make a good run at the ski-racing por- 
tion of the equation. Steve Lathrop is 
technically the best skier, absolutely 
solid in basics and quiet on his skis, 
but still able to scramble, to improvise. 
Tyler is the erratically brilliant one, 
with flashes of greatness but with tech- 
nical holes to fill. Terry is somewhere 
in between, melding stability with a 
good dollop of attack. Nobody, after 
Val Gardena, can doubt Lathrop’s 
ability to get himself up to a psycho- 
logical peak and to ski well while 



there; the Palmers have not yet so 
clearly demonstrated that capacity. 

As for the rest of it— the draft and 
education and pressure and all that— 
each is solving those problems bit by 
bit, in his own way. On the surface, 
Steve is cool, Terry quiet, Tyler . . . 
well, maybe a little bit whacky. Under- 
neath, all three are obviously fiercely 
determined to be the best, and maybe 
that makes them all a bit whacky. It 
isn’t too hard to imagine. Just think of 
1972. Then run through that list of 
problems again. And then repeat to 
yourself softly, under your breath, the 
following names: 

Gustav Thoeni. 

Jean-Noel Augert. 

Alain Penz. 

Patrick Russel. 

And Karl Schranz. ^ 

That ought to do it, eh? 



Hertz Girls All Tanned 



The very pale, wan, unhinged girls re- 
ported to have been picking their way 
gingerly through the snow at the Nas- 
tar finals at Vail (“Competition Scene,’’ 
September, 1970) were incorrectly 
identified as Hertz Rental girls from 



Denver’s Stapleton airport. They were 
actually airline representatives, skiing 
regrets any implication that the slick 
chicks at the Hertz counter lack savvy 
on the slopes. 




A&T Ski Company 
Seattle • Boston • 
Green Bay 
A Fuqua Industry 
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I hat’s one reason to ski 
Salomon — winner of two 
FIS Gold Medals. Now, 
with the all new Salomon you have 
a lot more reasons. Our new 
matched heel and toe give you 
the sure, positive edge control 
racers demand, plus the anti- 
shock features that make 
Salomon the bindings 
that hold ’til you 
really have 



to leave. A new dual independent 
spring mechanism is completely 
unaffected by snow and ice, and 
release settings are instantly adjust- 
able. There are two models, the 
S-505 for racers and the standard 
S-502. Both come with a snap-on 
nylon runaway leash. Both are 
priced at $50.00. Ask for them 
at your Salomon dealer’s. 

You can’t lose — even if you 
never enter a race. 

Salomon^ 





— 

Honeywell Pentax. 

Designed for 
Go-ers and Do-ers. 

You like to go, and you go first-class. Whatever you do, whenever 
you buy, price is secondary to quality. You're the kind of man who 
made Spotmatic a classic— the world's best-selling 35mm SLR. Pre- 
cise, durable, lightweight, go-able. And so easy to use, it makes you 
an even better photographer than you thought you were. With 
Super-Takumar f/1.4 lens, about $300. 



Name _ 
Address 



Honeywell Photographic 
P.O. Box 22083, Denver, CO 80222 
Please send me Honeywell 
Pentax* literature. 302-663 



State/Zip 

Honeywell 

v 



•Honeywell Pentax in the 
U S. and Mexico. 

Asahi Pentax elsewhere 



MR. LIPE (continued from page 137) 

7 setting in an unweighted fall that 
might get as high as 12 in a weighted 
fall (that’s the highest I’ve been able 
to get it with my weight forward on 
one ski)? 

Robert P. Cowell 

Lexington, Mass. 
If you cannot stay in your Salomon 
Anti-Shock-Combi heel combination at 
less than a 15 setting at the toe, some- 
thing is wrong with the way your Salo- 
mons are set up. The fault is not that 
of the Lotork. 

I do think you are right, that friction 
was holding you in at the 6 to 7 read- 
ing in your former set-up. But if you 
negate that friction with a device such 
as the Lotork, you should have been 
held into the binding at a setting cer- 
tainly no higher than a #10, which 
provides plenty of margin for safety 
and retention. What I suspect is the 
problem is that your assistant was us- 
ing a boot that was wider than 2 1 /4 // 
where the boot contacts the toe piece. 
When this is the case, the shock ab- 
sorption designed into the Salomon toe 
is lost. That means that momentary 
shock loads are not taken up and in- 
advertent release occurs. With proper 
shaping of the boot, the shock-absorb- 
ing action would be restored, and you 
would have adequate retention— with- 
out the friction— at a setting not much 
higher than you used without the 
Lotork. 

Your question, therefore, cannot be 
answered without qualification. You 
shouldn’t need a 15 reading to begin 
with. Nevertheless, I would go so far 
as to say that it is. better to have a 
consistent 15 reading— whether in a 
weighted or unweighted situation— than 
a reading of 6 which under certain 
circumstances could get as high as 24 
or even 30. Contrary to your experi- 
ence, which was probably carried out 
with a clean boot and without the ex- 
tremes of pressure possible in a twist- 
ing fall, that 6 reading can be run up 
much higher than 12. We have pro- 
duced laboratory situations where the 
increase has been of the order of 500 
percent— that is, up to a reading of #30 
in this case. 

In fact, your low setting gives you 
great releasability mainly in situations 
where you need more holding power— 
as, for example, when you are airborne 
in a jump turn. When you need an easy 
release, as in a slow twist fall, friction 
build-up means your actual setting is 
many times higher than your presumed 
low setting. 

But I wouldn’t be satisfied with that 
15 setting. The Salomon can be made 
to behave much better than that. 

(To be continued) 

Reprints of Gordon Lipe’s articles are avail- 
able at $.50 each or $5 for a full set. Write 
Ziff-Davis Service Division, Dept. SB, 595 
Broadway. New York, N.Y. 10012. Payment 
must accompany order. 
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SKI TESTS (continued from page 120 ) 



used by fast ski schoolers. In powder, we 
danced about with considerable freedom. 
Like all Kneissls, the Blue Star bucks a 
bit if you goof in the moguls, a quality 
you can adjust to with practice. 

13. Magic 77. Beginners, intermediates, 
and advanced ski schoolers, line up for 
this one. It's Kneissl's lightest, softest ski 
—and the one with the lowest swing 
weight. Our slope testers report, “these 
carve well, are very predictable, give 
smooth skiing even on rough, frozen corn, 
and turn obligingly— all if you keep your 
speed under the 25 mph limit.” Therefore, 
we recommend this ski for anyone not in- 
terested in skiing so fast the eyes water 
continually. Ladies should love it. 



KRYSTAL -Japan 




These skis are made in Japan by 
Kazama. a leading manufac- 
turer. The four Krystal Glas 
models available in the USA 



carry a two-year guarantee. 



14. Glas Slalom. “What a fun, easy ride!" 
That’s what one tester said about these 
low swing weight, high torqueing, light- 
weight skis. Another said, “Great for 
girls,” and added that he’d had a ball on 
the skis himself as long as he kept the 
speed below 20 mph. They didn’t have 
enough beef to warrant anything more 
strenuous than a run or two on a salted 
slalom course, and even from flexing by 
hand, it was obvious they torqued too 
easily to hold like a racing ski. So what? 
They belong under the feet of a learner, 
especially the person trying to master the 
intricacies of basic parallel. 



K2 -USA 



Vashon Island, Wash, is where 
these FRP skis come from. There 
are six models ranging from a 
p lightweight junior model (the 

XR-10) to a competition downhill ver- 
sion. Construction is similar for all: mil- 
lions of glass fibers are wrapped around a 
lightweight spruce core, impregnated with 
resins, then molded into a solid mono- 
coque construction. However, the percen- 
tage of fiberglass is increased in skis de- 
signed for advanced and competitive 
skiing. This year, the competition models 
feature a rubber-mounted steel edge 
which permits greater utilization of the 
desirable characteristics of the fiberglass, 
and a polyurethane top edge which gives 
increased protection against nicks and 
abrasion. 



15. Competition. Despite the added poly- 
urethane edge and the rubber strip be- 
tween edges and core.this year’s K2 Comp 
maintained a very low swing weight— 28.3. 
Add this to the fact that our test pair had 
less than three-quarters of an inch of cam- 
ber, and you’ll get the picture immediately 
—these skis are designed for foot-swiveling 
techniques. No need to use a lot of up- 
and-down unweighting either. No need to 
expend energy by pushing the heels 
around. Just stand on the skis so you feel 
properly balanced, then crank your feet 
and knees around to your heart’s content. 




THE LIGHTWEIGHTS FROM PK 



...TOTAL FIT 
...MAXIMUM WARMTH 
...ABSOLUTE COMFORT 
...ULTRA LIGHTWEIGHT 
...SUPERB EDGE CONTROL 

[Get them all now in the proven 
PKboot. Designed spec 1 ifically as a foam system from 
the ski up. A boot that J evolved through four years of 
research, and on-slope testing, 
into the finest recreational 
boot available today. Sev- 
eral thousand North Ameri- 
can skiers purchased PK 
boots last season and 
were treated to a delight- 
ful new experience in 
skiing. No other foam 
system can boast of 
these achievements 
Go the Proven Way 
Lightweights 
from PK. 




for your nearest dealer, write: 

PETER KENNEDY INCORPORATED 

900 FIRST AVE. SOUTH -SEATTLE, WASH. 981 34- (206) MAin 4-6650 



For experts and racers, there is no ques- 
tion that the K2 Comp is one of the top 
skis, especially on hard snow. We found 
performance improved when the bindings 
were located almost one-half inch ahead 
of the normal center-of-chord position— 
previously noticeable tip and shovel boun- 
cing was eliminated. Though not intended 
as a deep snow ski, our Comps handled 
with relative ease in the soft and mushy. 

16. Elite. Call it a de-tuned version of the 
Competition— that’s how it handled. Ours 
was delightfully easy on all kinds of snow, 
and operated with great predictability. In 
some respects, the Elite handled even 
better than our test pair of Comps, per- 
haps because it was stiffer. Admittedly the 



difference was subtle. Our lightest tester 
(155 lbs.) preferred the Comps— which 
was softer in terms of flex and torsion. 
Our heaviest (175 lbs.) preferred the 
Elites— even though they weren’t as easy to 
swing into a turn or as quick moving. 
(This points out the need for tools and 
devices like ours to be located in ski shops 
where they would permit exact matching 
of right ski to right individual. Another 
solution to the problem of mating ski to 
skier— meaningful markings on each pair 
of skis indicating its suitability.) The Elite 
K2 is best for an athletic beginner or in- 
termediate. advanced recreational skier, 
and good ski-club-circuit racer. 

(continued on next pope) 
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Don Rickies, 

Buddy Hackett, Don Adams 
and Woody Allen 
invite you to their W Century 
Ski Resort 

These four funnymen offer you such a new ski adventure 
it isn’t even funny. Superb skiing, ski guide service, the 
exclusive Royal Ski Otub, winter swimming, snowmo- 
biling, health club, sauna, and countless other pleasures 
are part of their 20 million dollar pleasure kingdom in 
the Tahoe Woods. 

The old style was to go to one place and ski one slope 
for a week or two. But when you stay at Kings Castle, 
you ski in the style of the seventies. You can actually ski 
19 great slopes in the High Sierras, a different one every 
day, if you like. Ski Incline is literally at the edge of 
the castle moat. Mount Rose, Slide Mountain, Heavenly 
Valley, Alpine Meadows and Squaw Valley are just min- 
utes away. 

So why return to an ordinary ski lodge when you can 
spend your evenings in the wildest version of the 16th 
Century imaginable: opulent accommodations, sumptu- 
ous dining, and nearly a thousand people to serve you — 
all of them dressed in period costumes and acting a 
zany, luxurious version of history. And all these kingly 
pleasures for a pittance. 

The Camelot Theatre will regale you with such stars 
as Peggy Lee, Pearl Bailey, Shecky Greene, Tony Ben- 
nett, and the owners. In the Jester’s Court, you can, if 
you dare, see Flesh — a mad, mod, review— that will lift 
your spirits and your eyebrows. 

Take a direct flight from almost any U.S. city to begin 
skiing in the style of the seventies. For complete informa- 
tion write to Kings Castle, Pleasure Kingdom, Dept.K-1, 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada B9450. 




Kings Castle 



PLEASURE KINGDOM IN THE TAHOE WOODS 

Nevada's only resort/casino with its own private beach 



Warning: The pleasures available in this castle 
may be harmful to your skiing. 




17. Holiday. Our test pair of 205’s were 
lively and obliging, permitting good carved 
or skidded turns at the testers* discretion. 
However, performance fell off at speeds 
over 25 mph. indicating that this ski is 
suitable for beginners, intermediates, or 
lightweight advanced skiers. 

LANGE/ DYNAMIC— OS A/France 

Dynamic skis have been made in 
France since 1931. Last year, 
under the corporate direction of 
the Lange ski boot people, pro- 
duction facilities were built in Boulder, 
Colo. This year, several thousand skis 
may be on the American market stamped 
“Made in USA." Dynamic pioneered and 
successfully developed the wet-wrap fiber- 
glass ski. In this process, the wood core 
of the ski is wrapped in various cloths of 
fiberglass, then thoroughly impregnated 
with epoxy or polyester resins. This so- 
called torsion-box construction yields a 
finished product that has the rigidity of a 
caisson. Tfie racing success of Dynamic 
skis is legendary-so is their ease for all- 
around recreational skiing fun. 

18. VR 17. A few years ago, this was one 
of the two or three top-line models that 
revolutionized the design of modern skis. 
Using it. top French racers romped off with 
Avery-Brundage-knows-how-many Olym- 
pic gold, silver, and bronze medals. The 
VR 17 was one of the first skis that came 
out with a reduced amount of camber— 
a characteristic that misled many expert 
ski technicians into believing that it lost 
camber quickly. Today, it appears the low 
camber was one of Dynamic's secrets. It 
allowed the ski to turn easily at slow and 
medium speeds, yet . because of the re- 
siliancy of the fiberglass, still perform well 
at high speed. This year, a number of 
manufacturers have discovered the secret 
and have made skis with approximately 
one inch of camber. We’ve praised the 
VR 17 before— suffice to say it is one of 
the great performers-best for racers and 
hotshots, but also good for intermediates 
who learn fast. 

19. VR 70. For hot skiers— in a word, 
wow! Basically, this new Dynamic is a 
VR 17 souped up with an elastic (cracked) 
edge and aluminum sidewalls. The alumi- 
num is also ’‘cracked’* to permit easy, and 
necessary, distortion as the ski works its 
way through hollows and over bumps. At 
fast speeds our test 212’s were among the 
most stable and pleasant of any skis ever 
tested. Not all-out downhill skis, mind 
you. but tremendous performers for giant 
slalom-type skiing. Considering its length, 
our VR 70 was neither heavy nor did it 
have an especially high swing weight 
(30.2). Its tail was stiff enough torsionally 
to permit a positive bite on the hardest 
snow when going along at a 40-mph clip. 
Yet. even at slow speeds, a good techni- 
cian could swivel the ski around into 
sloppy parallel turns. However, the VR 70 
is best suited for advanced skiers and 
racers. In shorter lengths, it could work 
for intermediates if the tail torsion is no 
stiffer than the eight degrees our pair 
registered. 
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MAXEL -Italy 

~T The name is a corruption of 
Mazzuchelli (say, matz-oo- 
KELLY)— one of Italy’s large 
industrial conglomerates special- 
izing in plastics. Therefore, it should come 
as no surprise that over 75 percent of each 
Maxel ski is some sort of plastic. Another 
20 percent is metal: five percent is wood, 
just enough inserted into the ski's mid- 
section to allow a firm purchase for the 
binding-mounting screws. The core of a 
Maxel ski is unique. It’s a three-channeled 
structure of a fiber reinforced thermo- 
plastic polymer such as ABS or PVC. The 
basic configuration of the ski comes from 
the shape of this core. Its channels are 
filled with a lightweight polyurethane 
foam which prevents the collection of 
moisture and absorbs some vibration- 
causing high-frequency shock waves. This 
core is sandwiched between layers of fiber- 
glass or metal, depending on the type of 
ski desired. We tested the Alpha Special - 
its characteristics come from a top plate 
of FRP and top and bottom plates of 
aluminum. Maxels are distributed in the 
USA by Barrecrafters Co., Shelburne. Vt. 
All skis carry a two-year guarantee against 
delamination, edge separation, edge break- 
age-plus a one year guarantee against, of 
all things, fire and theft! Maxel claims 
another plus for its product-the Flex- 
Graph procedure— thousands of skis are 
tested with an electronic pantograph which 
traces their flex curves onto graph paper. 
These graphs are used to segregate skis 
into matched pairs. You get a copy of 
your graph when you buy any pair of 
Maxels! 

20., 21. Alpha Special. Despite their high 
percentage of plastic, both pairs of Maxels 
had the skiing characteristics and tenacity 
of metal skis. Their holding power for 
long, fast giant slalom skiing on hard sur- 
faces was nothing short of amazing. They 
cut around turns, grasping every particle I 
of snow like a knife in cheese. The Alpha j 
Specials both responded best when skied i 
with weight-shifting techniques. Carving 
response was aided by using a quick 
stomping action to the outside ski, even 
lifting the inner ski a little off the snow— 
the way many a stylish racer does. Their 
resistance to torsion, was high and there- 
fore, the skis turned off of the fall line 
best when most of the weight was forward. 

As can be expected, the shorter pair of 
skis turned into the fall line quicker and 
easier than the 210’s. The 210's, however, 
were noticeably more stable and had more 
holding power at high speeds. For a skier 
with solid, consistent technique, the Alpha 
Specials can deliver plenty of exciting, 
precise skiing. We’d recommend them for 
advanced skiers of any ilk. including giant 
slalom competitors. 



If you want surf 
go to Hawaii. 



HAWAII’S SURF. 

If you want snow 
go to Alaska. 

A paid announcement concerning the advantages of slatfooting 
it in a truly unusual place up north in Alaska. Mt. Alyeska. 

It is high time a lot of people realized that snow was invented in Alaska. 
It snows more snow in Alaska every year than it snows snow altogether in 
the “lower 48." It starts snowing earlier, snows longer and deeper, and stays 
longer (notice we said snow, not cold). Therefore, the skiing is better. 

Forty-five minutes as the car drives from Anchorage, Alaska, is a little 
known, but much loved, winter spa called Mt. Alyeska. Mt. Alyeska is a village 
of steep-roofed chalets with bright gold windows at night and warm, toddy- 
handed people with laughter. Mt. Alyeska is quite the largest ski resort in 
quite the largest state and can handle quite a large number of people. It is a 
saloon full of loud music and people with spirit. It is saunas, condominiums, 
restaurants, dog sledding, sleigh rides, gift shops, ski shops, ski schools, 
trees, races and snow. 

The unusual part is the snow. You don't have to lift somebody's ski to see 
how it’s doing. The reason is room, lots and lots of room. Room on the be- 
ginner's slopes, room on the intermediate slopes, room at the top of the 
mile-and-a-quarter chair. All the great white, fluffy elbow room you’d expect 
from Alaska. 

But, suppose for a moment you're one of those slatfooted hermits who 
feel cramped when they cross a day old track. Then listen. Fifteen minutes 
by bird-that-growls from the lodge is a bona-fide glacier covered with square 
miles of room. And, the same distance in slightly another direction is a down- 
hill run untouched by human feet that streaks (eat your heart out, Vail) twelve 
miles non-stop directly continuously gloriously to the lowlands. 

Buy Alyeska. 

Thus we come to the obvious conclusion. Now that you’ve learned to ski 
and sampled all the smaller states have to offer, it is time you broke the apron 
strings. Pick up your phone, call your travel agent and tell him that you heard 
Alaska Airlines jets north out of Seattle every day many times. Tell him you 
wish air travel tickets and a package tour to Mt. Alyeska. There are special 
low-cost ski-tour air fares now in effect. 

When you want surf, go to Hawaii. When you want snow. . . 





ALASKA’S SNOW. 



NORTHLAND— l/SA 

This firm has made skis in the 
USA since 1911— it’s one of the 
oldest companies in the ski busi- 
ness anyplace. Three years ago. 
a complete new factory was built in Le 
Center, Minn., to manufacture a modern 
line of skis with special emphasis on fiber- 
glass ones. Two years ago Northland hired 
{continued on next pane) 





Mail coupon to Alaska Airlines, Inc. I 

Ski Tours Department § | 

Seattle-Tacoma International Airport j 

Seattle, Washington 98158 J 

Send me your wild brochure / poster with all the pictures and J 
details about Alyeska . . . and about the special ski vacation | 
package plans that include transportation, lodging and lift tickets, j 
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THINK SNOW. INC. 

BOX 16108 

SUITLAND, MARYLAND 20023 
□ $1.25 POSTPAID PER SET 
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FREE COLOR CATALOG 



THE BEST IN 



SKIING, 

X-C TOURING 
& SNOWSHOE 
EQUIPMENT 





CO-OP PRICES 



Recreational Equipment Inc. 

C, 1525 11th Ave. Dept. SK 

Seattle. Wash 98122 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 




STUFF IT IN YOUR... 

Duffit 

Bag % 

A convenient bag that holds as much 
as a suitcase! • Sturdy construction 
• Reinforced stitching • Heavy-duty 
zipper • 10" x 
a 24" long. Avail- 

* \ able in exciting 

} yellow, blue* (light) 

green, red and black. 
Perfect for anyone who 
wants to pack a lot of gear 
in an "easy to carry" case. 
ORDER YOUR DUFFIT BAG TO- 
DAY. $14.50 each (shipped post- 
paid). Please state color and en- 
close check or money order. Include 
name and return address. 

THE HOBBITT COMPANY 

P.O. Box 88. Kouts. Ind. 46347 



SKI TOURING 
INFORMATION 



Copy of a six page article. Winter 
Sports Equipment Catalog: filled with 
information on technique, equipment, 
where to go, etc. 

Touring is easy, safe, can be done 
almost anywhere and a full set quality 
equipment with boots costs less than 
$65.00. Write: 



SPORT P. O. Box 103BC 
HOUSE Concord, Mass. 01742 



SKI TESTS (continued) 

Stein Eriksen to test, advise, and endorse 
its top models. This association is begin- 
ning to bear the fruit of constant improve- 
ments and new ski products. In the past, 
we’ve tested several promising prototypes 
as well as models that have become reli- 
able standards. A new ski that seems des- 
tined for the later category is the V-10 
metal. It carries a one-year guarantee. 

22. V-10. This metal ski uses the tradi- 
tional sandwich construction. Its appear- 
ance is unpretentious— a blue and alum- 
inum striped top. Edges are hidden L-type; 
molded-in tip and heel protectors are alu- 
minum. Our test 210’s skied with the char- 
acteristics we’ve found typical of a basic 
metal ski. They rode the bumps well, 
turned easily and gave their most satis- 
factory performance at speeds under 25 
mph. Best response resulted from the use 
of weight-shifting techniques. With high- 
torque resistance like the V-10 has, the 
fronts of the skis can bite well in hard 
snow, allowing the tails to slip around in 
a comfortable, controlled arc. Suitability 
—beginners, intermediates, learning paral- 
lel christie-ers. 

OLI N —Switzerland/ USA 

Olin Corporation is a diversified, 
giant U.S. conglomerate. Over a 
year ago, it set up a division 
specifically to develop a line of 
top-rated FRP skis. For a start, Olin 
bought the tidy Swiss ski manufacturer, 
Authier, then began the development of 
a product engineered to be correct for the 
slopes and skiers of America. Manufac- 
turing facilities are under construction in 
Middletown, Conn. We’ve skied on a num- 
ber of Olin’s prototypes and found them 
excellent. The production model tested 
below carries a one-year guarantee. 

23. Mark I. Love at first sight— or first 
run, perhaps. Our test 210’s were obedient 
willing, responsive, apologetic— all those 
nice things that can make skiing easy and 
make the Mark I a great ski for begin- 
ners, intermediates, and ski school per- 
fectionists who never go much over 30 
mph. Good for deep snow and soft pack 
and more than adequate for hard stuff. 
The Mark I is a basic fiberglass sandwich 
with an okoume core. 




ROHRMOSER— Austria 

Rohrmoser? That’s right. A firm 
that’s been turning out medal- 
winning products since 1959, 

when it began making the FRP 

sandwich skis known as Atomic in a fac- 
tory near Salzburg, Austria. There are 
three kinds of skis— metal and glass sand- 
wiches plus a combination of both. 

24. Atomic Alu Glas. This ski combines 
the durability of aluminum with the re- 
siliency of glass to make the best Rohr- 
moser for recreational skiers we tested to 
date. Our 210’s were smooth riding, es- 
pecially at speed and for schussing. They 
performed best for giant slalom skiing— 
especially when weight was shifted to the 
outside and a noticeable amount of for- 
ward lean used to pull off the fall line. 



They were about the thinnest skis among 
the 90 pair tested this year, and conceiv- 
ably they would slice easily through pow- 
der snow— because they skied satisfactor- 
ally in the spring mush. Their low camber 
backs up this reasoning. Recommended 
use— advanced skiers. 

ROSSIGNOL— France 

The simple wood skis the Rossig- 
nol family began making 63 
years ago have long ago disap- 
peared from its line. Replacing 
them are sophisticated metal, glass, and 
metal-glass models, including top-quality 
products that have helped many world- 
class racers ski off with an inordinate 
share of competition medals. Rossignol 
was one of the first to come out with what 
we call the new breed ski— emminently 
suitable to the new breed skieraiGharac- 
teristics of these new skis? Light, medium 
soft in flex and torsion. And of the skier? 
Use of a technique that keeps weight dis- 
tributed almost equally on both skis, sit- 
ting back to apply pressure to the back 
inside edges; swiveling skis around under- 
foot with almost no unweighting. 

Rossignol continues to expand its 
French factory— its production capabili- 
ties now rank among the world’s top five. 
These skis are distributed in the USA by 
the Wolverine World Wide Ski Division. 
Two repair facilities are maintained— 
Rockford, Mich, and Clearfield, Utah. 

25. GTA. One of the few all fiberglass 
skis in the world. There’s no wood used 
in the core, and in a sense, there’s really 
no core. We’ve watched the development 
of the GTA for almost eight years. It is 
made for Rossignol in its Swiss plant by 
designer and inventor, Ghston Halde- 
mann. Layers of fiberglass impregnated 
with epoxy are placed in a mold and 
wrapped around two thin sausage-like 
tubes of plastic. Other materials are 
added, the mold closed, and air pumped 
into the tubes which then press the 
materials against ».\e mqld to vary the 
density— and thus the final properties of 
the ski. The result— a product with almost 
true homogeneous consistency. It’s a 
handsome ski. topped with red-white- 
and-blue ABS. Though the price puts it 
out of the usual range for beginners, we 
found a starting skier could learn on the 
GTA and continue using it and enjoying 
it ’til he was an expert. Our test 205’s had 
a relatively low swing weight and were 
easy to flit about in the moguls. They 
adapted admirably to the modern tech- 
nique we call jetting, and also provided 
good carve on hard pack, plenty of 
mobility in the soft stuff, even the deep 
mushy snow on the south slopes of Cali- 
fornia’s Mammoth Mountain. Two-year 
unconditional guarantee. 

27. Stratoflex. Another of those whoopee! 
skis for the less-advanced ranks of recre- 
ational skiers. It’s an FRP sandwich 
equipped with an aluminum top edge 
bonded to the ski with a strip of neoprene. 
The color is fashionable— bright orange. 
The Stratoflex is a very light ski with a 
very low swing weight— suitable for 
learning skiers. One-year unconditional 
guarantee. 

( continued on page 182 ) 
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Have we got 
news for you ! 




SKI RACING has news for you — more important current news and more news 
of racing than any other ski publication in the world. Big claim from a stranger? 
We can prove it. SKI RACING is published 25 times a year, at least once 
every month, weekly during the racing season. The cost is only $4 a year — 
less if you sign up for two or three years. Follow World Cup racing, the new 
Canadian-American series, equipment trends, and all that’s happening 
through SKI RACING, America’s number one ski news journal. 



HeRe come 

TH8 SKI8RS! 

by Bob Cram 

Have you ordered your copy? 

This new collection of ski humor by car- 
toonist Bob Cram is available now in 
book form, 134 pages, for just $2.50 If 
you don't have your own copy, pick one 
up at your local ski shop or order using 
the coupon at the right today. 




1801 York St., Denver, Colo. 80206 



Enclosed find $ for the items checked below. 

□ $9 for 3 years (75 issues) □ Check here 

□ $7 for 2 years (50 issues) if Ski Racing renewal 

□ $4 for 1 year (25 issues) 

□ $2.50 each for copy(ies) of Here Come the Skiers 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

(Overseas subscriptions $6. overseas airmail S24 per year) 
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SKI TESTS (continued from page 180) 



SPALDING -Italy/USA 

Spalding is a world wide distrib- 
utor of sporting goods with 
manufacturing plants located in 

Jmany countries. One, recently 

acquired, is the Persenico factory in Italy. 
It has been manufacturing quality skis 
for many years. Last year, we tested a 
number of Spalding’s revamped Persen- 
icos . . . we’ll repeat those still-current 
reports next month. This year, Spalding 
supplied us with two pair of skis similar 
to those used for racing by Italy’s hottest 
current competitor, Gustavo Thoeni, one 
of the world’s top 15 racers. The skis 
ranked as high. 

28. 29. Sideral 207 and 210. S-t-r-i-c-t-l-y 
for racing, both of them. Or for tough, 
fast, hard-driving recreational skiing— 
the kind the ski patrol might ask you to 
quit doing or else turn in your lift ticket. 
Both skis are flashy, fluorescent orange 
with letters billboarded across their top 
surface. Underneath the ABS top is an 
FRP sandwich protected on the bottom 
with L-shaped hidden edges, on the sides 
with black phenolic, on the top corners 
with white ABS edges. The 207 is the 
slalom model, available only in 198 cm. 
The 210 giant slalom is available in 195, 
200, 205, 210, and 215. The bench test 
data reveals an interesting comparison 
between the two types of skis— the slalom 
has a more pronounced hour glass shape, 
a much lower swing weight and gross 
weight, and less camber. There is no 
question in our minds that Spalding is 
developing top-performance competition 
skis. Our test pair held the hard snow with 
grasping tenacity. They were very stable 
at normal racing speeds, and after we 
had thoroughly flat-filed the bottoms, per- 
formance was even better, especially for 
medium speeds. The skis are likely to 
have too much camber for slow work-in 
any event, they are not the kind of thing 
you'd put on to go teach a snowplow turn 
class— unless you had the strength of a 
Thoeni. Both pair carry a one-year guar- 
antee against breakage— should such an 
unlikely thing occur to these course -de- 
stroyers. 

VOLKL— IVesf Germany 

Volkl is West Germany’s largest 
ski manufacturer and ranks fifth 
in Europe. While best known as 
an innovator in FRP ski tech- 
nology, it also makes highly respected 
wooden children’s skis and a popular 
metal-sandwich ski. Volkls are distrib- 
uted in the USA by Beconta, Inc. Adult 
skis carry a one-year warranty. Repair 
facilities are in Lebanon, N.H. and Bris- 
bane, Calif. 

30. Explosion. Hold your hats for this 
one . . . and your pocketbook! It’s avail- 
able ... in limited quantities ... for $350. 
From the inside out it is a unique ski. The 
pattern surface is unique— a design of a 
physicist’s magnetic-force-drawing over- 
iayed on a fluorescent red front and 
fluorescent orange tail. Exciting! Its gore 
is unique— a sheet of several layers of 
fiberglass shaped into a series of waves 



which undulate down the ski. Volkl can 
alter the height and frequency of these 
undulations, thereby altering the ski’s 
profile. AH sorts of alterations in flex and 
torsion can be made by this ingenius bit 
of ski engineering. We suspect the Explo- 
sion will be the forerunner of a whole 
new line of Volkl skis. Its performance 
was outstanding. For fast, slow, long, 
short, snowplow turns, jet turns— you 
name it, this ski did it. The only reserva- 
tion we had was its ever-so-slight resist- 
ance to very fast initiation into a parallel 
christie. The Explosion is best suited for 
advanced skiers-those who can appreci- 
ate the subtleties of precise technique.— 
This is not because they require a subtle 
technician to handle them— they don’t— 
but because they deserve one. 

31. Zebra Slalom. The top edges of this 
FRP ski ace protected with segmented 
aluminum edges, the bottom with elastic 
(segmented) steel edges— the combination 
gives super flexibility. Our test 207’s gave 
maximum performance for minimum 
effort, but were not as gracious as the 
Explosions. The Zebra rated again this 
year as one of ten top skis we tested for 
all-around expert skiing. Its performance 
is comparable to that of a fine race car— 
totally wasted in slow moving traffic. 

32. Sapporo Slalom. This is another FRP 
model. It has no aluminum top edge, but 
its thick red, ABS sidewalls extend up- 
ward and terminate flush with the red 
and white Op-Art top surface. Our test 
pair this year were somewhat shorter than 
last year’s, but our evaluation remains the 
same: “They swung into the fall line 
easily enough, held a steady track off the 
fall line, and traversed cleanly at slalom 
speeds. They were very easy to use and 
to adjust to. They were good in the 
bumps, stable in the schusses, and even 
pleasant on frozen crud. They were a 
delight in the corn. Suitability— any skier, 
especially a lighter one, from beginner to 
expert.” 

33. EPV 250-L. This is an FRP ski with 
a powder blue top decorated with tapered 
black shafts, yellow ABS sidewalls, and 
equipped with one-piece hooked-in steel 
edges and a black polyethylene plastic 
sole. It’s very light (9 lbs.); has a very 
low swing weight (26.5). Our expecta- 
tions of greatness from this ski were not 
fulfilled, however. The ski is quite suit- 
able for beginners and low intermediates. 
We’ve skied on many great Volkls, but 
this is not one of them— its resistance to 
torsion wasn’t sufficient to let the ski bite 



while coming off the fall line. It is entirely 
possible that skiers weighing less than the 
155 lbs. of our lightest five-foot eight- 
inch tester would find solace and com- 
fort with a pair of EVP’s— but there are 
many better Volkls— we’ll report on some 
of them next month. 



YAMAHA-Japan 

In the past 10 years, Yamaha 
has done for Japanese skis what 
Nikon did for its cameras— 
cleaned up the once-held image 
of inferior, knock-off merchandise. The 
skis exported by Yamaha to the USA and 
Canada cannot be considered inferior to 
or copies of anything. They are top- 
quality originals. Yamaha annually man- 
ufactures more than 150,000 pair of fiber- 
glass skis. Approximately one-third are 
exported around the world. In the USA, 
12 models are available. They span the 
price range of popular skis— $60 to $170. 
Guarantee is for two years. Fifteen repair 
centers are located on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

34. Hi-Flex Slalom. Yamahas have a defi- 
nite family personality— we refer to it as 
tensile, vibrant . . . charged. All the skis 
are lively, impatient to get started. Spir- 
ited. They take a little getting used to. 
You must modify your technique to the 
special demands of a Yamaha ski. Once 
you do, you’ve got thoroughbreds under 
your feet. Handle them precisely— you get 
predictable performance— nothing short of 
sparkling. Our test 210 slaloms were no 
exception. They had low camber, nominal 
overall flex, and a torsion rating nearing 
stiff. We’d recommend them for all snows, 
for fast-learners and advanced ski school- 
ers, and for the serious club racer. 

35. Hi-Flex Combination. Both versions 
of the Hi-Flex are white topped skis with 
black sidewalls. The slalom has a top 
edge of black celluloid; the Combi, one 
of aluminum. Consequently the skis look, 
as well as ski, differently. The Combis 
performed best between 20 and 30 mph. 
At faster speeds, they hadn’t the bite of 
the Slalom. Skiers lighter than our light- 
est tester (155 lbs.) could, however, get 
an exciting carve from the Combis. The 
Slaloms worked well with the jet turn— 
down-unweighting and foot swiveling— the 
Combis responded best to heel pushing 
and up unweighting. So— you pays your 
money— you takes your choice. The Com- 
bis are best for intermediate and ad- 
vanced skiers. 
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This pro driver can’t endorse a product. 

But he thinks Lifesaver Radials 
are too good not to be talked about. 




The new BFG Lifesaver Radials. 
Your life should be riding on them. 



This state trooper is masked, and 
his uniform disguised, because 
neither he nor his state can lend 
their names to any commercial 
product. 

But under that mask is a profes- 
sional driver. Last year, he chalked 
up 50,000 high-speed miles under 
conditions that would make a track 
driver turn in his keys. 

His story says a lot about a troop- 
er's job. And about our radial tires. 

"I was pulled off to the side when 
this guy raced past me. I floored it 
to catch up. And there I was going 
into a double curve— Deadman's 
Curve— at 115 miles an hour. 

“I never swerved an inch out of 
my lane. It was like riding a rail. That 
convinced me to get a set of these 
radials for my own car.” 

You can hear the same kind of 
stories from troopers across the 
country driving on B.F. Goodrich 
Radials. Exactly the same tires you 
can buy. You’ll seldom need the 
maximum performance troopers 
need, even for short periods of time. 
But it’s nice to know these tires can 
deliver it. 

We call the newest BFG Radials 
Lifesavers. You know how radials 
are made. So you know why they’re 
better. There’s a belt of Dynacor* 
Rayon Cord under that wide 70 
Series tread for extra strength and 
mileage. 33% more strength and 
30% more mileage than fiberglass- 
belted tires... even our own. 

Lifesavers corner better. Take 
curves better. Stop quicker. They 
handle better and run cooler at high 
speed than even BFG fiberglass tires. 

Lifesavers are the best tires we’ve, 
ever made. They're the tires your life 
should be riding on. 
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EASY RIDER 

Fed up with the hassle of carrying 
skis on your shoulder, with dirty 
parkas and scratched ski bottoms? 
With the Ski-Handle you can now 
carry your skis as easily as carrying 
a handbag, the manufacturer claims. 
All metal parts have been plated or 
anodized to resist rust. This accessory 
sells for $4.95 and is available from 
Ski Handle Corp., c/o Growth Plan- 
ning Assoc., Inc., 600 Main Street, : 
Waltham, Mass. 02154. 



r 




BOOTS-HANG ’EM 

Don’t let the apres-boot problem hang 
you up— hang them up. Keep them 
out of the way while keeping them 
in shape. The Delfa plastic apres-boot 
tree sells at $4.75 per pair and is 
available from plb International Inc., 
17 Newtown Road, Plainview, N.Y. 
11803. 




SKIER’S CHOICE 

Now you can play cards and be re- 
minded of your favorite sport at the 
same time. Good for gifts, too. These 
plastic-coated playing cards sell for 
$4 for a double deck and are available 
from Outdoor Heritage, Box 1500, 
Boulder, Colo. 80302. 





Enumclaw, Wash. 91 



orn one at the ski fairs 



These are 



Wear a pair 
this winter 



Sensational new high-back 
boot accessory that brings 
the new techniques within 
every skier’s reach. 

At your favorite || I Jet Stix, Inc. 



1421 Cole St. 



ski shop or write 1 1 Peter Webber Imports • 52 Main St. • Watervllle, Ma. 0 



After you listen to Washington, 
you can hear the Kremlin’s reply. 



just slightly ahead of our time. 



For dealer, call 800 243-6000. In Conn., 800 942-0655. We pay for the call. 



Direct from Moscow. On the 
Panasonic RF-5000A. The world- 
wide radio that's changed the 
ground rules for world-wide 
receivers. For good reason. The 
"World-Wide," Model RF-5000A, 
pulls in every available frequency 
in the world. On 1 1 different bands 
that separate the world into 
easily identifiable pieces. And 
bring in short-wave, long-wave, 
FM, AM, amateur and marine 
broadcasts. Even Morse Code. 

Five built-in wide-range 
antennas take in everything you’ll 
want to hear, and send it out 
through perfectly matched 
7" oval and 5" hi-fi speakers. 

A special mechanical filter 
plus noise limiter makes 
sure you hear it all without 
interference. 



PANASONIC. 



And because the set works 
on batteries as well as house 
current, you won't have to miss 
what's going on in the world when 
you're at the beach. 

The RF-5000A has features 
that impress even the engineers. 
Let it impress your ears. At any 
dealer we permit to carry 
the Panasonic line. And next 
time Moscow has something 
tosay to our government, 
maybe you'll be one of the I 
first to hear why. / 
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GENERAL INFORMATION-RATE: 7« per word 
(including names and addresses); minimum order $7.50. 
Count 8 words for box numbers used in "blind" ads. 
Photographs not accepted. Payment should accompany 
copy. Advertisements are limited to: Real Estate For Sale 
or Rent, Positions Offered, Situations Wanted, Services. 
All copy subject to Publisher's approval. Send order and 
remittance to: Classified Advertising, SKIING, One Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016. JANUARY ISSUE 
CLOSES OCTOBER 28TH. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



SKI-YACHTING SHOP-Swinging San Francisco 
waterfront community. Yearly income. $6500.00 plus 
inventory. Write: Advertiser, 207 Hawthorne Ave., Mill 
Valley, Calif. 94941. 



FOR SALE 



SAY goodbye to long lift lines and enjoy unlimited skiing 
at Great Gorge using "preferred" lift line bonds. 
$175./Season or purchase outright ($1,000.00). Call: 
(201) 233-6760. 

PRESCRIPTION GLASSES for Skiers at half price. Latest 
styling and quality, safety lenses tinted to your needs, 
plus anti-glare features. Write for details. Mork, 1710 
Clarkson Court, Suite C, Richmond, Virginia 23224. 



POSITIONS OFFERED 



WANTED-Professional Ski Instructors, Certified or 
qualified with at least three years teaching experience. 
Please contact Bromley Area Management. Call 
802-362-2300 or 802-824-5522. 



WANTED-Full Time Instructors who want to teach in an 
action ski school. Contact immediately: C. Robert Foster, 
352 Charlotte Avenue, Hamburg, New York 14075. AC 
716-649-0188. 



REAL ESTATE FOR RENT 



KIANDRA LODGE, Vail, Colorado. Quiet stream 
location. Close to lifts. 75 luxury rooms, suites, 
apartments. Rustic family lounge, fireplace, heated pool. 
Special seven-day ski packages available. Your hosts: 
Hemmie and Irene Westbye. Write Box 767A, Vail, 
Colorado 81657. Phone: (303) 476-5081. 



WATERVILLE VALLEY Gateway Season Rentals 
Available. Also few units available for daily or weekly 
rental. Albert Moulton, Box 248, Waterville Valley, N.H. 
03223. 

SHORTERM RENTALS-Beautiful condominiums, 
chalets, Vermont areas. Arranged in N.Y.C. 
212-661-7753. Gerber Agency. 

KILLINGTON. Luxury mountain home. Fireplace. 
Suitable six. Skiweek $125.00. Weekend $75.00. 
516-567-1966. 



KILLINGTON -Two deluxe 3-bedroom units. $2500.00 
each for season. Averill, Box 255, Killington, Vermont 
05701.802-775-5384. 

JACKSON HOLE, WYOMING. Newl Spacious 4-bedroom 
home in Teton Village. Completely furnished, carpeted, 
two baths, two fireplaces, fully equipped kitchen, 200 
yards from lift facilities. P.O. Box 768, Cody, Wyoming 
82414. 

SNOWMASS AT ASPEN. Two Bedroom townhouse 100 
yards from first chairlift. Ski to the door. Sleeps six or 
more. Kitchen, 2 baths, large living room. Box 2240, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302. 

BELLEAYRE HUNTER-Refurbished, Rural. Fireplaces, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 32' livingroom. November till 
April— $2400.00. 212-UN 4-7575. 

SKI LODGE AVAILABLE. 16 miles from Gore 
Mountain. 40 miles from Whiteface. 20 bedrooms. 
Completely equipped with pots, pans and tableware. 
Practice hill, ice-skating pond, cross-country trails on 
property. Great for ski club or group. Call 212-TR 7-0863 
or 518-532-9338. 



REAL ESTATE-FOR SALE 



"HUNTER MOUNTAIN", Route 214, Main house, 
bungalow, garage. Immediate-sacrifice! $12,500.00. Call: 
516-484-5225. 

TOAS, NEW MEXICO Ski Area. Condominium 
2-bedroom apartment, completely furnished. Use or rent. 
$17,900. terms. D. Carnicom, Sandia Park, N.M. 87047. 

FOR SALE: BEAR VALLEY "LITTLE LODGE." 
Completely equipped, will sleep 50. Only 3 years old, 
seasonal liquor license. Priced for quick sale. Asking 
$165,000. For brochure call or write CROWL & CYR, 
Realtors, 840 N. El Dorado St., Stockton, California 

95202, Phone (209) 466-5311. 

LONDONDERRY-New Alpine Chalet. Three bedrooms, 
fully carpeted, $31,500.00. STRATTON— Base 
Area-three bedrooms, walk to lifts, $69,000.00. Dorset 
Village Cape, excellent location, $23,000.00. 
Danby-Barn, seventeen acres, excellent frontage Route 
Seven, $17,500.00. KIMBALL/MARTIN, Manchester, 
Vermont 05255. (802) 362-2700. 

STRATTON AREA— Chalet, 3 bedrooms, fireplace, large 
deck, $32,000.00. Route 30, easy access, 4 bedrooms, 2 
baths, fireplace, carpeted, $34,500.00. Donna Waite, 
KIMBALL/MARTIN, Manchester, Vermont (802) 
362-2700. 



SITUATIONS WANTED 



HUSBAND and WIFE seeking "Area Management" 
position. Fifteen years experience in Ski Business. 
Resume available. SKIING, Classified, Box 117, One Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 



YOUNG MAN, Bilingual, is seeking employment in Skiing 
or related activity in area of Public Relations. Reply to: 
SKIING, Classified, Box 118, One Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 10016. 

EDITOR-WRITER relocating Waitsfield, Vermont seeks 
position. Eight years experience including ski industry. 
Photography, production. Write: Room 1001, 331 
Madison Avenue, New York City 10017. 



SKI CAMPS 



VERMONT SKI CAMP. Boys-Girls, Individuals-Groups. 
E. SHEA, 2210 Central Park Avenue, Yonkers. New York 
10710. 914-DE 7-2129. 



SUMMER SKIING IN EUROPE FOR STUDENTS. Ski 
Cervinia, Chamonix, Val D'lsere and Passo de Stelvio. The 
acclaimed summer program that offers the best of all 
seasons. Combines the thrill of skiing Europe's 
magnificent special summer ski areas, with the adventures 
of touring the Continent. Co-ed 9-12 grades. 43 days, 
June 29- August 10, 1971. ILLUSTRATED 

BROCHURE-SKI TOUR CAMP, 52 VANDERBILT 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017. 212-MU 6-1293. 



TOURING EQUIPMENT 



X-C TOURING, Racing, catalog. Akers Ski, Dept. 1, 
Andover, Maine 04216. 



WANTED 



CASH for your Ski Shop, close-outs, discontinued styles, 
fire stocks wanted. Storman and Co., Inc., 13 West Marie 
Street, Hicksville, N.Y. 1 1801. (516) 433-5088. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



RAQUEL WELCH has not yet taken a ski week vacation 
at Ski 93. How could she miss the opportunity to ski five 
great areas all in one week on one reciprocal ticket? Ski 
93 Assn., Box 517A, Lincoln, N.H. 03251. 



SELLING . . . BUYING . . . RENTING 
Real Estate? 

HIRING Ski-Oriented Employees? 

LOOKING for Employment in Skiing? 

THEN . . . SKIING CLASSIFIED is for YOUI 
Now, by advertising in these columns you'll reach more than 
425,000 active alert buyers each issue. MAXIMUM SUCCESS 
WILL BE YOURS AT MINIMUM COST. 

RATE: 75* per word (minimum $7.50). 

Send copy and payment today to be certain of inclusion in 
the next issue to: 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SKIING 

One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
JANUARY ISSUE 
CLOSES OCTOBER 28TH 
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VAIL (continued from page 98) 



by the side of Interstate 70, there is no 
town nearby to flee to in search of 
cheaper food or lodging. Rooms at 
Vail last season ran around $11-$ 13 
per night, some higher, a few lower. 
The two dormitories, Poor Richard’s 
and the Short Swing, charged $6 per 
night. Because Vail is a newborn, and 
many of the lodges and hotels have ap- 
peared only in the last few years, you 
get a lot for that $11-$ 13: spacious, 
beautifully appointed rooms with baths 
which have no hot water problems and 
mattresses not the worse for wear. 
There is almost invariably a glorious 
view. And flowers in your room on 
arrival. 

Incidentally, service in Vail is excel- 
lent, whether it be lawyers, PhD’s, or 
ski bums doing the serving. It is quickly 
apparent that the service being per- 
formed is for money, not love, but that 
doesn’t make it any less efficient. 

Because everything at Vail is within 
walking distance of everything else, 
very few of the lodges offer meals with 
the room, although some have a Con- 
tinental breakfast for guests. 

At last count, Vail had somewhere 
between 35 and 40 eateries. Enthusi- 
asm over the cuisine at any of them is 
easily kept under control. One excep- 
tion is the St. Moritz Tavern in the 
Wedel Inn. Make reservations and pre- 
pare to gorge. The chef is Walter 
Moritz, an Austrian; the menu is 
French, Austrian, and American; and 
the menu, which includes quenelles, 
sole bonne femme, medallions de veau, 
etc. etc., is almost without exception su- 
perb. There’s a Black Forest cake . . . ! 
The St. Moritz is expensive, a la carte, 
$5-$7.50 for an entree. 

La Pifiata specializes in Mexican 
food and Margaritas for both lunch 
and dinner; the Blue Cow, which has 
a schuhplatter act along with the food, 
specializes in Austrian. Surprisingly, 
the Eagle’s Nest, on top of Lion’s 
Head, has the best food ever served in 
a mountain cafeteria, and better food 
than is available at many of the res- 
taurants in Vail Village. Unfortunately, 
it’s open only for breakfast and lunch. 

The Deli, which serves breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner and sells groceries 
on the side, has a 10-cent cup of coffee 
and plain but edible food. It’s one of 
the few places in Vail that does serve 
breakfast. 

Outstanding for the night life are the 
Nu Gnu, which swings with hard rock 
and a clientele which looks like it’s 
really having a good time, and the 
Slope, which features old-time movies 
(W. C. Fields, Charlie Chaplin), ski 
(continued on next page) 





It’s the new Kodak Instamatic X-90 camera. Does 
more of everything for you. Automatically. So you don’t 
have to. And it uses the new Magicube Type X, for 
flash. The kind that doesn’t use flash batteries. So you 
don’t have to worry about them, either. 

All sorts of things happen automatically when you drop 
the film cartridge into the new X-90. It automatically 
advances the film to frame #1. And to the next frame, 
after each picture. Automatically sets existing light 
exposure by electric eye; sets flash exposure as you 
focus. Automatically warns you when to use flash. And 
when you need to change a used-up Magicube. 

All this automation comes with a computer-designed 
f/ 2.8 Ektar lens of unusual sharpness. See the new Kodak 
Instamatic X-90 at your photo dealer’s. Less than $145. 



Kodak Instamatic" X-90 earner 

Price subject to change without notice. 
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SKIING's 

BUY-LINE 




Want to know 
ithe nearest 
f ski shop 
'that sells our 
Advertised 
products? 

Just pick up your 
phone and dial 

( 800 ) 

553-9550 

a free call no matter where 
s. Call any day of the week 
Sundays and holidays) 
between 8 AM and midnight. 

If you live in Iowa, please call collect (319) 242-1867. 
SKIING's BUY LINE will give you instant where-to-buy-it 
retail information for the following advertised 
products in this issue: 



AMF-Whitely Div. 


Page 140 




Barrecrafters, Sub. Shelburne Industries, Inc. 


Pages 23, 24, 25, 26, 


27 


Bata Shoe Co., Consolidated Supply Div. 


Pages 73,74, 75, 76 




Beconta, Inc. 


Cover 2, Page 3 




Collins Ski Products 


Page 80 




K-2 Ski Company 


Pages 129, 130, 131, 


132 


Saska-Parrot Ski Company 


Pages 19, 20,34, 121 




Scott, USA, Inc. 


Cover 3 




Wolverine Worldwide, Inc. 


Pages 49, 51, 53, 111 
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VAIL ( continued ) 

films, and pillows on the floor. It's 
warm, comfortable— don’t miss it. 

This is Vail, eight years after. It is 
nowhere near the final chapter on Vail. 
Coming up: a totally new and separate 
area at Meadow Mountain. Meadow is 
now a small area down the road a piece 
from Vail. Vail bought it last season 
and eventually plans to tear out the 
existing facilities altogether, turning it 
into an intermediate area with 4,000 
vertical feet and 10,000 acres of skiing, 
a parking lot at the base, and a funicu- 
lar to carry skiers to the upper village. 

Seibert’s ultimate vision of the valley 
includes a network of lifts, trams, mov- 
ing sidewalks, and monorails so that an 
internal combustion engine could get 
no closer to the Valley than a parking 
lot at Vail Pass. Visionary flapdoodle, 
you say. Just remember, Seibert r’ared 
back and passed a miracle once before. 

VAIL, COLO. 

How to get there: From Denver: 110 
miles mostly on 1-70 over Loveland 
and Vail Passes. Denver is served by 
all major airlines. Express buses run 
on weekends from Stapleton Airport 
in Denver; regular Continental Trail- 
ways service from Denver to Vail 
three times a day. From Grand Junc- 
tion: 150 miles. Served by Frontier 
and United Airlines. Continental 
Trail ways bus service three times 
daily. For private planes: Eagle 

County Airport, 30 miles from Vail, 
limousine service available. Avis, 
Hertz, National have offices in Vail 
with rentals and drop-off privileges 
available. 

What it costs: Adult all-day ticket: 
$9. Ski week packages: Head Start 
(mid-November-mid-December) and 
Spring Ski Weeks (April 4- April 1 8)— 
from $82 for lifts and lodging; Mid- 
Winter Ski Weeks (January 3-April 4) 
-from $113. Six full-day lessons: 
$38-$42. Meals additional. 

When to go: Spring. Vail opens mid- 
November and closes, for lack of 
customers and not lack of snow, mid- 
April. Come March and April, the 
Colorado sun will shine almost every 
day. dustings of powder will fall fre- 
quently, and who could ask for any- 
thing more. December, January, and 
February aren’t bad either. Spring 
skiing conditions— corn snow— begin 
in late March, April. 

More information: Vail Resort As- 
sociation, Vail, Colo. 81657. Tele- 
phone: (303) 476-5677. 



CORRECTION 

In the article “The New Bindings: 
They’re Really New” (September, 
1970), the price listed for the Eckel 
Royal was in error. Suggested retail for 
this binding is about $55. 
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1-89 READY TO ROLL 



This month the long-awaited comple- 
tion of Interstate-89 from Bethel to 
Montpelier, Vt. becomes a reality. On 
November 1, Stowe (via nearby Water- 
bury) will be linked by high-speed in- 
terstates to Boston, Connecticut, Long 
Island, and Westchester County. 

That means the driving time from 
the biggest metropolises in the teeming 
Northeast to Vermont ski areas such as 
Sugarbush, Glen Ellen, Mad River 
Glen, Bolton Valley, Stowe, Madonna, 
and Jay Peak is again being cut down 
— in some cases appreciably. And tra- 
ditionalists around Stowe, while always 
happy to count tourist dollars, are 



wondering how many newcomers and 
developers the new strips of macadam 
will bring. 

“I don’t think by November 2 we’ll 
be bumper to bumper up here,” muses 
Bill Riley, publicity director for Stowe’s 
Mt. Mansfield Co. “But 1-89 will bring 
a lot of people from eastern New Eng- 
land into this area — particularly people 
from Boston who traditionally go to 
New Hampshire and Maine 

Interstate 89 now runs from 1-93 just 
south of Concord, N.H., northwest to 
Waterbury and Burlington, linking up 
with the major north-south artery 1-91 
at White River Junction, Vt. 



NEW SKI SCHOOL AT WILDCAT 



The Wildcat, N.H., ski school will be 
operated this season by Recreation 
Specialists, Inc., a new firm headed by 
Jon Putnam, formerly of Loon Moun- 
tain, N.H. On-site directors of the 
school will be Stephen Deane and Allisn 
Hersey, both former associates of Put- 
nam at Loon. Wildcat veteran Ralph 
Woodward will return as assistant di- 
rector. 



Meanwhile, Wildcat will have its 
new double chair in operation when 
snow falls. Construction was scheduled 
to begin on the new base lodge, with 
Phase I scheduled for completion by 
mid-season. Phase I means 9,000 square 
feet of floor space, compared to 5,000 
in the present lodge. Ultimately, a third 
floor will add another 5,000 square feet 
to the new lodge. 



BRODIE’S NEW CHAIR 



Brodie Mountain (New Ashford, Mass.) 
is readying its third double chair lift. 
The latest is a 1,000-foot replacement 
for the old T-bar serving the novice 
area. The new lift will increase uphill 
capacity by 400 persons an hour and 
allow a longer run. Brodie also has en- 
larged its snowmaking system, im- 
proved its lighting for night skiing, and 
widened and improved several trails. 
Lift rates have climbed some 50 cents 
to a top of $9 all day weekends and 
holidays, $6 twilight (3-11 p.m.), and 
$4 nights. 

Making his debut as ski school direc- 



tor this year is David West, a 24-year- 
old bachelor from North Adams who 
has been teaching at Brodie for seven 
years. West is also a commercial pilot 
and flight instructor with over 3,500 
hours flight time, not counting his 
double jumping routine with mountain 
manager Roland Blood. New assistant 
ski school director at Brodie is Gary 
Kiedaisch, former ski school director 
of Sunday River Skiway in Bethel, Me. 
Kiedaisch, who also works for Hart 
Skis in a promotional capacity, married 
his ski instructor wife, Cyndy Hotch- 
kiss, on the top of Loon Mountain. 
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Thrush VS. A Shot in the 
Arm for Adams 
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Sugarbus adds style to the Ski Vfeekend 



Sugarbus is a new idea in skiing 
fun and relaxation. It'll take you to 
Sugarbush with no muss. No fuss. 
It's really quite special. Nothing 
like any bus you've ever heard of. 
This one has a hostess to see 
to your needs and answer your 
questions. It feeds you 
unbelievable food from New 
York's glamorous Brasserie. 

And wines you, too. It may make 
getting to the mountain as 
much fun as being on the 
mountain. Almost. 

On Sugarbus you have a 
choice of many inns and lodges 
to choose for your weekend. 

Of course, we include lift 



tickets. And the swingingest 
valley that any skier could hope 
for. Jump on board. Relax. 

And leave the driving to us. 

Sugarbus leaves New York and 
Boston every Friday for a Ski 
Weekend you won't forget. 

For reservations and information 
call your travel agent or 
Greyhound at 594-2000 in 
New York or 542-7700 
in Boston. 



SUGARBUSH 



The Garrison, Studio to 4-bedroom 
apts. with fully equipped kitchens and 
private baths. HEATED INDOOR 
POOL. Special rates for ski week. 
Ideal for groups & families. Rates from 
$6.00 per person. Cap. 85. Lisle & 
Janet Gilbert, Box 116, Waitsfield, Vt. 
05673 . 802-496-2352. 

Carpenter Farm, Waitsfield. Vt. Private 
rooms and dorms. Home-like atmos- 
phere, home-cooked meals. Cater to 
families and ski clubs. 12 miles from 
Sugarbush. Cap. 105. Rates $9-15 
M.A.P. 802-496-3433. 

Clairidre, Luxury condominiums. Ski or 
walk to Sugarbush. One to four bed- 
room units, available unfurnished or 
designer decorated. Each unit offers 
all amenities of condominium living 
including full property management 
service. For further information and 



Previews brochure *51969 contact John 
L. Woodruff, Jr. Previews, Inc., Box 
281, Waitsfield, Vermont 05673 

This offering is not available to resi- 
dents in any state where registration 
of condominium offers is required by 
law.. 

Berghof Lodge, Warren, Vt. Beautiful 
modern ski lodge where we cater to 
our guests. Cozy informal atmosphere. 
Excellent food. Two fireplaces, living 
room, game room and cocktail lounge. 
Rates $13.50-25.00 per person M A P. 
Special weekly package plans. Pat & 
Bill Minnerly, your hosts. 802-496-3991. 

Anderson's Drift-Inn. Sugarbush Ac- 
cess Road Warren, Vt. Clean, com- 
fortable, quiet lodging. Rates: bunk 
room $8.00 up, private room $10.00 up 
per person including continental 
breakfast. 602-496-2236. 






and you’ll live stylishly at these fine Inns 



Middle Earth, designed for the com- 
fort and pleasure of man - available in 
1, 2, and 3-bedroom units for reason- 
able prices. Each features wall-to-wall 
carpeting, fireplaces, fully equipped 
electric kitchen, laundry. For more in- 
formation, contact Middle Earth Con- 
dominiums, Box 234, Warren, Vt. 
05674. Or call 802-496-2555. 

Golden Horse Lodge, Tyrolean charm, 
modern luxury. Cocktails, fondue, fire- 
places, ski shop, color T.V. $11.50- 
17.50 MAP. Ski week rates. Walking 
distance to lifts. Ski pro, Trodd Fortna, 
your host. Sugarbush Valley, Warren, 
Vt. 802-496-3962. 

Norm's, Route 100, Waitsfield, Ver- 
mont. Restaurant and Lantern Room. 
Best in home-cooked food. Choice 
steaks — Seafood. Cocktail lounge. 
Carte Blanche, Diners Club, Bank- 
Americard welcome. 



Unihab, Waitsfield, Vermont. 3-4-5 
bedroom condominiums from $22,500. 
Available now through Jennings Real 
Estate. 802-496-2592. 

Streeter & Quarles, The Valley Ski Shop 

— Sugarbush Super — New — Rentals 

- Everything — Open daily & Fridays 
till midnight. 802-496-2542. 

Madbush Chalet, Waitsfield, Vt. 05673. 
A gracious atmosphere at this Alpine- 
style resort nestled against a hill of 
pines; modern touch of a motel, com- 
forts of a lodge. Finnish sauna. House- 
keeping units nearby. Near slopes. 
Write to Mrs. Betty Hyde for rates 
and brochure. 802-496-3966. 

The Lodge, Warren, Vt. Walk to Sugar- 
bush— ski back. Double occupancy per 
room. Setup bar, TV, 2 comfortable 
fireplace lounges. Rates $6.50-13.50 E.P. 
802-496-3474. Cap. 20. 



Jennings Real Estate, Route 100, Waits- 
field, Vermont. Chalet and condomin- 
ium rentals. Enjoy the privacy of a 
chalet or condominium for a weekend 
or a week. Over 50 houses to choose 
from; 2-5 bedrooms, $5.00 per night per 
person and up, all services included. 
Houses, condominiums, land and in- 
vestment properties for sale. Phone 
802-496-2592. 

Hotel Sugarbush, Warren, Vt. Located 
at the base of the lifts. Cap. 80. Game 
room, sitting rooms and three fine 
restaurants on the premises. Babysit- 
ting available. Rates $8-$12.50 per per- 
son E.P. Special ski week rates. For 
reservations write or call: 802-496-3405. 

Windbeam, Warren, Vt. A mountain 
chalet definitely for skiers. Appeal: to 
the appetite-good food and plenty; to 
the weary-fireside and friendship; to 
the apres-skier-wine, fun & song. Rates 



$11.50-16.50 per person M.A.P. Pat 
Collins, your host 802-496-3300. 

The Christmas Tree Inn is a modern 
country Inn with comfortable rooms, 
pleasant dining and a beautiful setting 
on the Sugarbush Access Road. For 
rates or reservations write Bob Cow, 
Warren, Vt. 05674 or phone 802-496- 
3941. 

Ski Center Lodge, Waitsfield, Vt. 
Clean, comfortable accommodations. 
Game room. Home-cooked food. Pri- 
vate rooms with bath, small dorms. 
Tyrolean atmosphere. Rates $9.50-15 
per person M.A.P. 802-496-3883. 



Ski clothing courtesy of White Stag 
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Hit. Greylock: The Bicknell's Thrush 
Vs. R Shot in the Rrm for Adams 



By L. Dana Gatlin 



m ount Greylock: site of early ski- 
ing glory on the Thunderbolt 
racing trail, summer roost of the Bick- 
nell’s Thrush, magnet to all the con- 
servation controversies imaginable to 
man, and Topic A for any resident of 
the Massachusetts Berkshires looking 
for a good fight. Is the flinty old girl 
doomed to an endless combat over her 
flanks? 

That is the question being asked 
once more— not of the highest peak in 
Massachusetts (3,491 feet) but of the 
wildemess-like Mt. Greylock Reserva- 
tion which surrounds it. 

In 1966, the disparaged Mt. Grey- 
lock Tramway Authority and its plans 
for a super-super ski area on Mt. Grey- 
lock were dispatched to oblivion by a 
unanimous ruling of the Massachu- 
setts supreme court. Then the 8,800- 
acre northwestern Massachusetts res- 
ervation was turned over to the State 



Department of Natural Resources for 
safekeeping. 

Carefully inserted in the enabling 
legislation, however, was a compromise 
amendment worked out between con- 
servation and development interests. It 
gave the DNR authority to lease land 
for use as a ski area on neighboring 
Saddle Ball Mountain. Saddle Ball is a 
smaller peak (3,238 feet) residing 
within the Mt. Greylock Reservation 
one mile to the south of Mt. Greylock 
itself. 

In the meantime, a Springfield in- 
dustrialist named Joseph J. Deliso qui- 
etly bought up some 400 acres of land 
abutting the reservation. Conveniently, 
the land controls access to Saddle Ball, 
where Deliso wants to build a major ski 
area. The DNR is agreeable, providing 
it can retain considerable control over 
both state land and the adjacent acre- 
age belonging to Deliso. For three 



years Deliso and the DNR have sent 
proposals and leases back and forth to 
each other like a pitcher and an umpire 
who can’t agree on the playability of 
the ball. 

Deliso’s original plan called for a 
gondola-type lift to Saddle Ball’s peak, 
two double chair lifts, and a three-story 
1 00-by-200-foot base lodge— base facil- 
ities on his land, lifts and trails extend- 
ing up the mountain. The DNR re- 
sponded with a lease giving it near 
dictatorial control over facilities and 
uses of terrain on both the reservation 
and Deliso’s land. A gondola would be 
acceptable, but not to Saddle Ball’s 
peak, across which wanders the Appa- 
lachian Trail. 

Deliso maintains that state control 
over his own land as part of the price 
of a lease is unreasonable. The DNR 
counters that although unprecedented 

(continued on page 194) 
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Open Your Presents Before Christmas 



Treat yourself to a pre-Christmas ski vacation to sharpen 
your skiing skills or take up the sport! A 5 or 7 day ski week 
between Thanksgiving and December 18 makes a lot of sense. 
Why? You receive personal attention. You tune up early for the 
season ahead. You get off on the right foot if you’re a beginner. 
You save money. 

And Waterville Valley is the place to take your ski vacation! 
It’s a resort most often characterized by the words "friendli- 
ness” and "quality". We hear from skiers over and over again 
how friendly our employees are. And we’re proud of that 
reputation. 

When skiers talk about quality, they’re referring to our facil- 
ities. 

Ten major lifts, including 5 chair lifts. 30 slopes and trails on 
2 mountains for all ability levels. 24-hour slope grooming. A 
vertical drop over 2,000'. A great ski school led personally by 



the incomparable Swiss, Paul Pfosi, teaching either the Ameri- 
can Technique, or the new Headway Method, an improvement 
of the Graduated Length Method (GLM). Abundant natural 
snowfall and a snowmaking system that covers 4 lifts assure 
our annual Thanksgiving opening. 

Combine this superb skiing with 4 first-rate Inns and con- 
dominium rental apartments, the magnificent cuisine of the 
Fourways restaurant, exciting nightlife and entertainment, and 
the friendliness of everyone you’ll meet — and you’ll see why 
Waterville Valley is the fastest-growing major resort In New 
England! 

Send us the coupon below and we’ll send you information on 
our economical ski vacation packages. Prices start at $85 for 5 
days and nights of lodging, two meals a day, skiing, and pleas- 
ure. Early December is one of the best times to discover the 
magic of Waterville Valley. 



the Outlook 

the Outlook offers comfortable modern guest rooms, all electric heat, extra- 
capacity family rooms with sleeping lofts, six-bed bunkrooms. All rooms with pri- 
vate baths. Relaxing friendly atmosphere, three fieldstone fireplaces, spectacular 
views. Extra conveniences include secured nightly ski storage, room phones, TV. 
library, pool table, games. Your hosts: Jeanne and John Oavies. 

(603) 236-8355 



PFOSI S LODGE 

Willkommen! Paul Pfosi, Director of the Waterville Valley Ski School, invites you 
to enjoy the Swiss-American hospitality of Pfosi’s Lodge. All the comforts of 
Apres-Ski; a blazing fire, a pleasant room and a warm welcome. Adjacent to the 
famous 4-Ways Restaurant and its heated pool. 

(603) 236-8344 



tHacunzizk iJnn 

At One Snow's Brook Rd., enter at ground level under the protection of the porte- 
cochere, warm 30 room inn offering quiet spacious private rooms and family rooms 
with sleeping balconies. Outside balconies and sundecks with panoramic mountain 
views. Suites available on request. Two large lobby-living rooms, fireplace, library, 
game room, TV .ski room, beauty salon. Cynthia 4 Todd Baldwin, Props. 

(603) 236-8366 



All rooms have two double beds, individual balconies or patios, private baths, and 
lots of the nicest luxury.— Space! Special family rooms have extra space provided 
by sleeping lofts. 

Areas for socializing are spacious, warm, and functional. Included are a library, a 
recreation room, and living rooms. 

• Direct Dial Phones • T.V. Available • Secured Ski Storage • Washer and Dryer 
for Public Use. Your hosts-Dave and Sara Farrell. 

(603) 236-8336 






VILLAGE CONDOMINIUM 

Rental apartments and townhouses, beautifully decorated. 2-5 bedrooms, private 
entrances, balconies, fully-equipped kitchens, fireplaces, maid service, phones, 
dubroom. saunas, and heated outdoor pool. Ski Week Packages Available. Jeff 
Tippett, Manager. 

Tel. 603-236-8301 



A FOURWAYS 

Restaurant and Lounge 
“Rustic and congenial atmosphere” 

•Excellent Food* * by our Swiss Chef* Fondue Dinner Parties— Gourmet Buffets* 
Dancing Nightly • Apres Ski Parties • Gala Ski Week Festivities. 



(603) 236-8331 






To: Waterville Valley Associates 

122 Mt. Tecumseh Road 
Waterville Valley, New Hampshire 03223 




Please send me the free package of inlormation 
on early season Ski Weeks at Waterville Valley. 



NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE 

ZIP CODE 




MT. GREYLOCK 

(continued from page 192 ) 

in Massachusetts, such an arrangement 
has a number of precedents elsewhere. 

All the while, the bird watchers have 
sat it out, murmuring frequently over 
the growing number of snowmobilers 
and motorbike trail riders on Mt. Grey- 
lock but generally remaining inactive 
so long as Del iso shows little sign of 
making it with the DNR. 

In their own dugout on the east side 
of Greylock, where Deliso’s land lies, 
are the people around Adams. They 
dream of a rejuvenated economy for a 
region where the mills no longer run. 
The question here seems to be: What 
does a community near a mountain do 
with a sagging economy if it doesn’t 
develop a ski resort? 

The key issue is control and use of 
land, everyone agrees. However, since 
the first impasse, both Deliso and the 
DNR, besides sitting on each other’s 
proposals for long periods of time, have 
kept the specifics of their various posi- 
tions under wraps. If and when they 
agree and promised public hearings are 
held, opposition most probably will 
crystallize. So forecasts one opposition 
leader without even knowing the spe- 
cifics of either position. 

There lies the contest. What do some 
of the participants say? 

William H. Tague, photo-journalist 
director of the Williams College news 
bureau, who as president of the Mt. 
Greylock Protective Association led 
the successful fight against exploitation 
of Mt. Greylock itself: 

“There are going to be so many 
snowmobile trails crisscrossing all over 
the reservation anyway, the public 
doesn’t need a major ski resort to add 
to the confusion . . . Skiers all are in 
the forefront of opposition. There is 
no real need for another big ski resort 
here. It would be about as big as Mt. 
Snow, a little bigger than Jiminy Peak, 
but not nearly as big as Killington. We 
are not talking about super skiing. This 
is a local issue pure and simple and 
concerns some Adams businessmen 
and the developer who are out to make 
a buck. New Hampshire and Vermont 
have a dozen or more mountains like 
this. They can afford to ruin one. This 
is our only one.” 

Joseph Deliso, owner of the 400 
acres abutting Saddle Ball and appli- 
cant for a lease of some 1,500 acres 
of reservation land to build a ski area 
as an attraction to home buyers: 

“You can stop a lot of people from 
going another 100 miles further north 
into Vermont with a beautiful ski area. 
We’ve got a beautiful ski area.” 

Deliso maintains only two obstacles 
have delayed the development of Sad- 
dle Ball. The “conservationists” and 
the current cost of money. “The DNR 
consists of conservationists, internally 
and externally. They want control of 



all of the land for 12,000 feet from 
the summit, which takes you clear to 
the middle of the town [of Adams] 
almost.” 

Nevertheless, Deliso, who has a rep- 
utation for playing his cards close to 
his chest, suggests an agreement with 
the DNR “could be worked out.” But 
first the cost of money will have to 
come down from the current 10 to 12 
per cent nearer to the five per cent pre- 
vailing when he first started to raise 
$4 million. In the meantime, he admits 
he is in no hurry to negotiate. 

Bartlett Hendricks, naturalist, sci- 
ence curator of the Berkshire Museum 
in Pittsfield, conservationist, and one 
of the few people to have skied Saddle 
Ball: “I think we shouldn’t have given 
as much as we did (in negotiating the 
compromise legislation), but we said 
okay to a Saddle Ball development.” 

Hendricks notes various studies 
which have found Saddle Ball one of 
the few skiable mountains in the re- 
gion. He indicates he would not be 
opposed to a ski resort there “if it’s 
done right and if they don’t put a 
tower on top of the mountain.” 



Owner of the land on which Jiminy 
Peak, in Hancock, Mass., operates, 
Hendricks says neighboring ski areas 
such as Jiminy and Brodie Mountain 
would not object to another ski area 
but only to any kind of subsidized price 
of lift tickets. (Control of lift ticket 
prices is one of the issues between De- 
liso and the DNR.) 

Richard N. LeGrand, columnist writ- 
ing in the Berkshire Eagle in February, 
1968: “Saddle Ball is more than a 
mountain. In Adams, it’s hope . . . The 
town . . . wants the mountain devel- 
oped as a ski area; a venture which 
residents here believe will produce a 
badly needed economic boost.” 

(State Rep. Anthony McBride of 
Adams filed a bill last winter that ac- 
tually would have forced the DNR to 
grant a lease “to a suitable person” by 
June 30 last. The bill was killed.) 

Arthur W. Brownell, commissioner 
of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources and a career conservationist 
who started with the DNR as a teen- 
age lifeguard: “I don’t think any na- 
tural resources commissioner has the 
(continued on page 200) 



Thunderbolt 



Mt. Greylock and the famous old 
Thunderbolt ski trail have been the 
scene of some of the most exciting and 
heavily attended races in the U. S. 

Host to these pre-war extravaganzas 
was the Mt. Greylock Ski Club, now 
primarily an association of some 300 
Berkshire County families operating a 
slope on the western edge of the Grey- 
lock Reservation. 

To recall some of earlier glory, M. 

H. Sauter of Pittsfield, Mass., historian 
of the club and a skiing pioneer in that 
part of the country, has compiled a 
history of ski racing on the mountain. 
Here are a few highlights: 

1934— Thunderbolt trail constructed 
by CCC in three months. (Total length: 

I. 55 miles. Racing length: 1.2 miles. 
Maximum pitch: 35 degrees. Total ver- 
tical descent: 2,760 feet. Racing verti- 
cal descent: 2,060 feet. 

1935 (February 17)-Jack Durrance 
beats 17 entries to win the Massachu- 
setts downhill championships in a snow 
storm. 3,500 spectators. Time: 2:48. 

1938 (February 6)— United States 
Eastern Downhill Championship 
watched by 7,000 spectators on recon- 
structed Thunderbolt trail. Winner: 
Fritz Dehmel of Munich on wet snow. 

1940 (January 28)— Second Mt. 
Greylock Ski Club invitation “no-fall” 
trophy race, won by Toni Matt in 
2:27. Eleven gates, temperature 0 de- 
grees. 5.000 spectators. 

1940 (February 18)— Fifth Massa- 
chusetts downhill championship draws 



record field of 93 entries. Winner: Alex 
Bright (2:27). 2,500 spectators. 

1940 (February 25)— Robert Liver- 
more sets course record to that date 
(2:19) to win the U.S. Eastern Down- 
hill Championship. 5,000 spectators. 

1940— First good snow season since 
1933. At season’s end, the Mt. Grey- 
lock Reservation Commission rules 
against further uncontrolled downhill 
racing on the Thunderbolt. 

1948 (February 7)— Per Klippgen 
of Norway establishes official downhill 
record for the Thunderbolt (2:09). 

1948 (February 16)— National Jun- 
ior Championships shifted to Nevada. 
(Poor snow conditions on Greylock.) 

1952 (February 17)— Last United 
States Eastern Amateur Ski Associa- 
tion championship (women’s giant sla- 
lom) to be held on the Thunderbolt. 

1957 (February 17)— Chick Igaya 
wins the Williams College Carnival 
downhill on the Thunderbolt. 

1959-Gordon Eaton wins the Wil- 
liams College Carnival downhill. Last 
official downhill race to be held on the 
Thunderbolt. 

Mr. Sauter concludes: “Maintenance 
and use of the Stony Ledge Trail have 
practically been discontinued, though 
the trail is still skiable in 1970. The 
Thunderbolt is kept open, but it has 
suffered much damage from motor- 
cycles on the lower portion. It is used 
by the ski club for fall training of the 
racing team and in winter by a small 
number of recreational skiers.” 
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ADULT-JUNIOR-FAMILY 
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GRAND MOTOR INN 

Closest hotel motel to Mt. Mansfield, with indoor pool, sauna, lounges, 
restaurant famous for charcoal broilings, fine cuisine, dancing. For your 
complete winter holidays, where hospitality and friendship comes first, 
SPECIAL LEARN TO SKI WEEKS. Your hostess Muriel Nelson, 
Mt. Mansfield Road (802) 253 7796. Write for brochure. 



FARM 



THE GREEN MOUNTAIN INN 

Hotel — Motel in Village center. 
Outstanding New England food. 
Rm. seiv. Famous WHIP lounge. 
Game & ski im. Spacious public 
rms. Guest Dial Phones. 51 rms. 
w/bath $15— $22 MAP. Dorrm 
$15. Ski weeks from $70. We like 
families. Parker Perry, Host. 

(802) 253-7301 



AND HOUSEKEEPING 
SUITES LIV ROOM 
AND 1 or 2 BEDROOMS 

MOTEL * ★ ★ 

Stowe Rd. Rte. 100, Morrisville, Vt. 
05661 

$5.00 up Person. Modern 
El. Heat ★ TV also Color 
ri COFFEE SHOP 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

Henri Couture 802/888-4913 



New! 



(oUj') J-7 JUI ^ 

NORDIC 



StZmreAu* 

"One ol Slowed Ointmi Shi Lodges” 

19 114 MAP SKI WEEKS S4S 166 
r .repuce E »ceiient f ood 
John & Leers Hen/el. Ho»U |80?| ?SJ-897? 



INNS & MOTELS 



RD 



STOWE, VT. 05672 ON MTN 

★ 

Spec. SKI WKS.— Jan. Rates 

★ 

COCKTAIL LOUNGES 
8 ITEM RENOWNED MENU 
511.50 18.50 Mod. A. P. 
59.00-10.00 E.P. 
802/253-7719 and 4848 
Stu & Chuck Barrow, Hosts 






EDSON HILL MANOR 

Fine lood and lodging in the New 
England tradition. Rooms with (ire- 
places. Write for color (older. Larry 
Heath, Owner. Stowe S. Vermont 
0S67? Telephone (80?) 2 53-7371 





Try an exciting change of pace . cross country 
skiing at Trapp Family Lodge 1 Beautiful 900 acre estate 
overlooking Stowe Valley has 40 miles of trails. Excellent 
Norwegian instructors back for third successful season. 
Equipment sales and rentals. Pack lunches, too. Lodge 
offers guests friendly lounge and delicious Austrian meals. 
Call or write for rates, brochure. (European and American 
plans). 

TRAPP FAMILY LODGE! 



Stowe. Vermont 05672 (802) 253-7545 
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Lj ffifl i THE RESORT MOTOR INN • AT U 

\/1 ountaineer 

-L * Inside Hallwavs to Publ. Rms. SPEC 



AT MT. MANSFIELD ON MTN. RD. 

Luxurious 
yet Informal 



2 FINE MEALS 

$15-22 Person 

Mod AP 



Inside Hallways to Publ. Rms. 

& INDOOR HEATED POOL ★ 



SPEC 5 & 7 DAY SKI VACS. / $59-99, $83-139 
Color Brochure Chas. Reynolds 802/253-7525 



SIBBBGBSS. 



LODGE 

INFORMAL • INTIMATE 

Enjoy the congenial atmosphere of a lodge 
Delicious home cooking MAP S10 00-S14 50 
BYOL. setups and snacks included. 5 & 7 day 
SKI WEEKS Hosts. Toni & Fred Sullivan 
Mountain Rd.. R.R. #1, Stowe, 802/253-8942 



SCANDINAVIA INN t CHALETS 

Live like a Viking* Superb cuisine, 
f rce Sauna, Aprcs-Ski Snacks A 
(leverages. Chalets f or groups. 
Write for Ski-Week A Jan. rates, 
Cioris A Julian Malkiel, Stowe 
Vermont. (80?) 253-779? 



SncutMJbujt 



MOTEL 

Ad| Mtn Road 



m IRTvi 
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Managed by Young People 
for Young People 

ROUND HEARTH 
DORMS 

on Mountain Road 108 
Completely Modernized 

★ 

GENEROUS HEARTY MEALS 

$8.25 & Week Rates 

Also 5 & 7 Day Big Mtn All-inclusive Skiing 



Modern — Intimate 
FINE FOOD ★ SKI WEEKS 
Moderate Rates 
Ernie & Kay NEWELL 802/253-7305 



Stowe's revered Topnotch sings 
again' Continental apres skiing in 
our suave new discotheque "King 
of Klubs". tea Dance? 4.. F venmgs 
9 2. f inrush Sauna. Haute Cuisine. 
Luxurious housekeeping chalets and 
condominiums. Ski Weeks from $65. 
MAP or f uropcan Plans. 

(80?) 253-7355 



MIN PD 



CAP go 



BUILT BY SKIERS FOR SKIERS 

All Rms Bath 



2 Fine Meals $9 50 I 5 Mod AP 

Special "Ski Weeks" & Group Rates 



Phone 802/253-4277 



FREE! 

COMPLETE COLOR KIT 



with map of the mountains, 
"ski-week” schedules, folder 
describing 63 lodges, restau- 
rants. entertainment, etc. 



Call 802-253 7321 or write 



STOWE AREA ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Box 206S, Stowe, Vermont 05672 



Write for Details 

LEVEILLE 802/253-7223 



VERMONT 
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Smote “JRtoe 

On rt. 100. 3 minutes from mountain Accent 
on comfort and hospitality BYOB set-up bar. 
lounge and rumpus room $6 00 to $10.00 in- 
cludes complete breakfast Ski weeks from 
$27.50 Brochure on request Your hosts. Harry 
and Dorothy Tausendfreund. 

West Dover. Vt 802-464-5652 
•Member Valley of the Inns 



KITZH0F 

at Mt Snow 
West Dover 2, Vt. 

Newly expanded for better ski service. Ski 
week special with hearty family style meals, 
private bath, and binding adjustment — $35 to 
$55 Daily $10 to $16 MAP. 

Joe & Mary Lassiter 802-464-8310 



SftSftSUKsr 

LODO K "Sir. 

Minutes to Mt Snow. Carinthia. Haystack. 22 
rooms, most with bath. cap. 40. Lounge, flre- 

S laces Rumpus Room. Rates $9.50-$15 00 
IAP. Lower weekdays and package plans Box 
51 ES. West Dover, Vt.. or telephone 802/464- 
3377. John M. Yunos Mgr. 



TAMARACK 

at mount snow, vt. 

Modern lodge adjoining and overlooking Mt 
Snow offering gracious hospitality; superb cui- 
sine; a friendly, informal aprfts ski atmosphere 
BYOB Bar Walk or ski to lifts Regular and 
Economy Ski Week packages Midweek rates 
Luxurious accom for families, couples, singles 
Brochure Call 802-464-8850 or write West 
Dover 15. Vt. 

‘Member Valley of the Inns 






LOOSE 

1 Heated pool 
1 Choice of menu 




7nt. Snow 



• Great family ski weeks a 

• Movies— T V. Pvt. baths (A zrtHOWt 

• And you can walk to the slopes 
Write for Winter Brochure Z. 

Call 802-464-5550 




* Whether you ski or not— 



You'll enjoy Sitzmark. A warm congenial lodge 
nestled in the valley between Haystack & Mt 
Snow Spacious rooms, dorms, family rooms, 
superb food and nightly entertainment in our 
3 level cocktail room overlooking the dance 
floor. Special ski week rates from noon to Fri 
noon Call or write for reservations and more 
information. 

Wilmington. Vt. (802) 464-3384 








MOTOR 
INN 

Gourmet continental cuisine, choice of 
menu.Deluxe ^economy roomsall with 
TV 6 Daths.Also dorms.SKI weeks ton 
*32.50. Daily fiom *750. Economy ski 
weeks lOXoff. Lowest rates inatea. 

ON RT I00.3MILES TO MTSNOWSHASWCK 

WEST DOVER, VERMONT/TEL. (802)464 391 I 




- >• • -t :<*>*«<*•» 





ironstone: 

Only luxury accommodations. Cocktail lounge 
and dining room, overlooking Snow Lake and 
Mt. Snow. Write for Folder C. Rt. 100, W. Dover, 
Vt. 05356, or call (802) 464-3796. 

HANS AND STELLA HUNZIKER, YOUR HOSTS 



SKI VACATIONS IN 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 



VALLEY OF THE INNS. SKI WEEK RESERVA- 
TIONS HEADQUARTERS. LET US. Answer your 
questions, be specific on prices, reserve ac- 
commodations for you, with one ’phone call to: 



( 802 ) 464-3361 

Or write VALLEY OF THE INNS. Box X. Wil- 
mington. Vt 05363. SKI SOUTHERN VERMONT 
booklet mailed on request. 



THE MOUNTAINEER 




Snowbound? Ski "home" from the 
lifts to this attractive lodge only 
yards from Mt. Snow. Cheery fire- 
places and delightful food, TV 
lounge, game rooms, and set-up bar 
provide a congenial atmosphere for 
our popular ECONOMY SKI WEEKS. 
For brochure write: Handle Rd. West 
Dover, Vt. 05356 Tel. 802-464-5404 



6 
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SKI-WEEKERS "FIRST CHOICE" 

A picturesque Tyrolean Lodge facing 
Mt. Snow slopes-minutes from Hay- 
stack. Offering friendly hospitality by 
an active ski family. Fine foods in an 
atmosphere of warmth and good 
taste. Rec. room and casual BYOB 
lounge. Economy ski weeks avail- 
able. SATISFYING SERVICE NECES- 
SITATES EARLY RESERVATIONS. 
Write or phone Russ and Marilyn 
Barber. Mt. Snow, West Dover. Ver- 
mont 05356 - 802-464-3344. 



THE 

HIGHLANDER 

INN 

The Newest Motor Inn at base of Mt. 
Snow— 100 ft. from Aerial Tramway. 
Lowest economy ski weeks. 

Tel. 802-464-5112— Herb & Bunty Long. 




DICK Bl HILL 



Route 100 
West Dover 




Adults and Teens view Mt. Snow's 
and Haystack's trails from their 
separate lounge & game rooms. 
After-Ski-Tea together. The young 
dine at 6 You at 7. SKI WEEKS 
ARE HEALTHY HOUSE PARTIES 
M.A.P. $10-$17.50. Brochure on 
request. (802) 464-9382. Jerry & 
Betty Corvan. 



STAY AT 
OUR PLACE(S) 



Snow Lake Lodge 

Luxury accommoda- 
tions and service. 

Private aerial tram- 
way to lifts. Outdoor 
heated pool, Japanese 
"Dream Pools," cocktail lounge, dancing, enter- 
tainment. Superb dining. 100 rooms— private bath. 

Snow Mountain Inn 

A fine mountain lodge with panoramic views. 
Heated indoor pool and tropical gardens. Cocktail 
lounge. Entertainment. Private chalets available. 

Snow Barn 

Lodging for the young set. Accommodates 100 in 
2-3-4 place rooms. Good food. Informal atmos- 
phere. Reasonable rates. 

5 Day Ski Weeks available at all hotels. 
Write for brochure. 



'JJioitnt 3itoU) 

Boi W 3. M- Snow vt 05356 Phone 802 464 3333 




ANDIRONS 

MOTEL-LODGE 



X 

T 



Indoor— Heated Pool 
Entertainment— Dancing 
DINING ROOM & LOUNGE 
OPEN TO PUBLIC 






Minutes from 
Mt. Snow & Haystack. 
Traditional Yankee Cooking 
Cocktail Lounge. 
Sauna Bath— Ice Skating. 
Ski Week Specialties 




Write for color brochure (SI) 
West Dover, Vt., 802-464-8808 



ENCORE 

at the Slopes 

NEW LUXURY LODGE 

SKI -SWIM -RELAX 

INDOOR HEATED SWIMMING POOL 

Enjoy truly luxurious accommodations in 
spacious elegant rooms. View Mt. Snow 
and Carinthia Slopes— Walk to both. Gour 
met (menu) dining, "Diamond Bar" in the 
Act IV Cocktail Lounge, dancing, movies, 
color TV, games. SOCIALIZE: at Fireside- 
Barside and Poolside. Reduced mid-week 
Rates. Economy Ski Weeks. Write West 
Dover, Vermont. Tel: 802-464-3392. 



and HAYSTACK, 1 11 
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This 

Winter 

the 

Skiing’s 

free 

at 

Madonna 



It won't cost you a cent to 
enjoy our uncrowded, carefully 
groomed slopes and trails if you 
want to relive the "good old 
days” when uphill facilities con- 
sisted of seal skins and a sturdy 
pair of legs. 

But, if you happen to prefer 
relaxing rides up our three moun- 
tains, we do have lifts available 
... also uncrowded ... for a 
small fee. Especially on our ski 
week and weekend lift and 
lesson packages. 

Send us the coupon and we'll 
mail you our colorful new book- 
let describing not only the ski- 
ing and lifts, but also our ski 
school, recreation and enter- 
tainment programs, and com- 
plete slope-side Village. It tells 
all about how we make fun of 
winter ... at a price that's al- 
most funny 



Promotion Manager 
Dept. S-1 

Madonna, Vermont 05464 

Please send me your NEW 
1970 Ski Booklet. 

Name 

Address 

Zip 



madEnna 

Where we make tun of winter. 

L. J 



MT. GREYLOCK 

(continued from page 194) 

right to give up control of land given 
to the preservation of natural resources. 

“I know the state itself will never 
develop a ski area there. I question 
whether it could ever be a money-mak- 
ing proposition.” 

Bruce S. Gullion, director of For- 
ests and Parks within the DNR, re- 
sponsible for managing the reservation 
since it came under the DNR, and a 
key figure in carrying out a SI million 
plan to improve its facilities: 

“One of the difficulties (in commer- 
cially developing the region around 
Greylock) is the topography itself. It 
doesn’t particularly lend itself to the 
second home approach. This area came 
into public use in the late 1900’s be- 
cause everybody had abandoned it. . . 

“There are little water resources and 




no natural ponds. . . . And water-based 
recreation is what draws people. 

“Economically. I don’t know. Pet- 
ersburg Pass ski area (owned by Deliso 
and located close by on the New York 
border) collapsed. Skiing in Massa- 
chusetts traditionally has been ‘day ski- 
ing.’ Many units in the region have 
changed hands three and four times. 
At best, it looks like a marginal op- 
eration.” 

But Joseph R. Dragone, erstwhile 
executive director of the defunct Mt. 
Greylock Tramway Authority and 
land development financing specialist, 
doesn’t see it that way. Last winter, he 
bought a 200-acre farm next to De- 
liso’s land at the foot of the old Thun- 
derbolt ski racing trail (one of three 
farms the state was considering pur- 
chasing). Eventually, he and a Boston- 
based group of investors plan to de- 
velop a colony of 100 condominiums 
and a chair lift or T-bar with a 1,000- 
foot vertical rise serving the lower 
reaches of the Thunderbolt. 

“The money is in the real estate, not 
the core facilities.” notes Dragone, who 
is also the catalyst behind the $5 mil- 
lion Evergreen resort project being 
built in western Maine. “If the real 
estate is properly masterplanned and 
well managed, the land development 
around Greylock will be economically 
successful— absolutely! It’s so close to 
millions of people. And two things 
make money: land and people. What’s 
beautiful about the Greylock develop- 
ment is that your back door is actually 
10,000 acres full of everything people 



like to do— hiking, horseback riding 
trails, snowmobiling.” 

Regardless of its economic drawing 
power — or perhaps in spite of it — to 
many Berkshirites who live in Grey- 
lock’s shadow, the reservation is obvi- 
ously an aesthetic pearl not to be tin- 
kered with. 

“Greylock is unspoiled forest, hid- 
den waterfalls, and the only spruce 
trees and fir balsams in these parts,” 
lauds naturalist Hendricks. "On the 
summit of Greylock [where replace- 
ment of a 36-year-old, crumbling 93- 
foot war memorial tower is the subject 
of another swirling aesthetic struggle] , 
the air feels different. People come 
from all over to see certain birds. 

“Did you know the only place in the 
state to see a Bicknell’s Thrush is the 
summit of Greylock? And there’s quite 
a variety of warblers, crossbills, sis- 
kins. I know people who have come 




800 miles to see the birds here. The 
Audubon Society has an outing here 
every year, and 100,000 people have 
been counted.” 

“It’s the only mountain we’ve got.” 
sums up Donald B. Miller, publisher 
of the Berkshire Eagle. 

Add to the bird watchers, the hikers, 
sightseers, campers, trail bike riders, 
snowmobilers, snowshoers. cross-coun- 
try skiers, and a few junior Alpine rac- 
ers who still climb the old Thunderbolt 
ski trail when weather permits. It is 
obvious the Greylock Reservation does 
have great recreational usefulness. The 
issue seems to be recreational develop- 
ment that is suitable both to the terrain 
and to public needs— if anyone can 
agree on what those are. 

“People up there are either totally 
for exploitation of the mountain or 
totally against it. Very few are in 
between,” sighs state parks director 
Gullion. 

So the issues are likely to be good 
for conversation in the Berkshires for 
some time to come. Meanwhile, the 
state lumberingly attempts to make the 
Mt. Greylock Reservation suitable for 
public use— keeping at the ready to act 
as referee between the wilderness lov- 
ers and the developers. 

So long as Bill Tague can ask, “Why 
should (Greylock) be spoiled by a few 
people whose idea of a lovely view is 
a fat wallet?” and Joseph Dragone can 
glibly comment. “Today if you don’t 
wash behind your ears, there’s a pol- 
lution problem,” it appears there is a 
need for a referee indeed. 
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'Vermont 

Tell me all about winter in Vermont. Write: 

State of Vermont. DD-2, Montpelier, Vt. 05602 



Name. 



Address. 



-Zip- 



This is a picture of pretty girls, 
and ski lifts, and Olympic types slashing the powder, 
and the apres-glow at the lodge. 

This is a picture of Vermont, 
where no two snowflakes are aljke. 
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maestro milulloch: Fortissimo for Bloe mountain 



Ernie McCulloch is adding glitter and glamour 
to one of Ontario’s swingingest ski areas. 

By Jim Kemaghan 



I f you look carefully as you approach 
Blue Mountain Winter Park, 90 
miles north of Toronto, you’ll notice 
carved out of the trees on the moun- 
tainside the initials LOL, the legacy of 
a strong Loyal Orange Lodge member 
who owned that area more than 40 
years ago. 

The letters are barely distinguish- 
able now, although the O-hill and L- 
hill are still the names of the second 
and third slopes at the southern ex- 
tremity of the two-mile, 20-run tract. 

But the mood of stem militancy fos- 
tered by those letters is gone forever. 



Blue Mountain Winter Park has be- 
come the biggest and swingingest of 
Ontario’s 114 ski areas. The complex 
did a gross business of nearly $1 mil- 
lion last year — nearly double any other 
Ontario area — and expects to improve 
on that in the coming year, with even 
more skiers expected, including many 
from the U.S. 

Part of the growth is attributable to 
one man — Ernie McCulloch. Head of 
Mont Trembiant ski school in the Lau- 
rentians for 20 years until differences 
with management prompted his resig- 
nation, Canada's best-known ski in- 




Not the worlds largest hill, says McCulloch, but “look 
at the variety of skiing, look at the number of skiers .” 



structor weighed offers from mountains 
in California and New England before 
settling on the relative molehill (769 
vertical feet) of Blue Mountain. 

The 42-year-old maestro, a member 
of the U.S. Ski Hall of Fame, acquired 
a chunk of stock with an option to 
buy and set out to bring the area a lot 
of glitter and publicity. 

Besides keeping 30 instructors on 
their toes, McCulloch writes a weekly 
column of tips in the Toronto Daily 
Star, Canada's largest circulation news- 
paper. and has three radio spots a week 
on Toronto radio station CHFI. 

McCulloch, to be sure, has had a 
checkerboard career in skiing. His first 
competitive interests lay in jumping; at 
16, he placed second to Canada's best 
jumper of the day at a meet near his 
native Trois Rivieres, Que. 

He soon realized Alpine skiing was 
his forte and joined Mont Trembiant 
as an instructor, at the same time hon- 
ing his racing skills. 

That was the beginning of two hard 
blows. 

In 1948, McCulloch was selected to 
compete with the paddling squad on 
Canada's Olympic team. Shortly, it was 
discovered that he'd accepted prize 
money for a race and he was bumped 
from the team. 

The hardest pill he ever had to swal- 
low was yet to come. He wasn’t al- 
lowed to compete for Canada’s national 
Alpine ski team because he’d been 
earning $350 a month as an instructor. 

When McCulloch defeated the en- 
tire French team in the Quebec Kan- 
dahar. it was merely a preview of what 
was to come. By the end of the 1951 - 
52 ski season, he’d made the grand 
slam, with victories in the National 
Giant Slalom at Alta, Utah, the North 
American championships at Aspen, 
Colo., the National Downhill Cham- 
pionships at White fish, Mont., and 
the Harriman Cup at Sun Valley, Ida. 

But what he calls the highlight of 
his life came in an international down- 
hill at Stowe. 

“All the top Olympic skiers were en- 
tered and I won,” he recalls. “It was 
amost like winning the Olympics.” 

McCulloch makes no secret that a 
large part of the thrill came from beat- 
ing Stein Eriksen and Othmar Schnei- 
der at Stowe. 

(continued on page 204 ) 
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Flame 

5250/8200 ft - France 



At Europe On Skis 

WeHaveJust5Things 

GoingForUs 



Town plan and architecture 
by Marcel Breuer. 

Ski runs, cable car and lifts 
by Emile Allais. 

The most modern of French ski resorts. 




the Queen of wintersports, is situated at 
an altitude of 6090 feet a. s. 1.. the most 
extensive and magnificent high valley in 
Switzerland. This holiday, health and 
sports resort owes its outstanding repu- 
tation to its exceptionally favorable cli- 
mate, its beautiful scenery and its wide 
range of sporting facilities. 



Innsbruck 

Austria 

site of the 1964 Winter Olympics— 
offers one of Europe’s most sttrsctive 
Winter Vecetion Package Plans. 

Special low prices for 6 days half pension. 
About 20% reduction on cable ways 
and lifts. Free transportation to ski areas. 



Quaintest ski village of the Alps. 

4 cableways — 31 ski lifts. 

Ski Circus with 100 ski runs of varying 
degrees. 

Heated indoor swimming pool (sauna). 
Gay "apres ski" atmosphere — 
nignt clubs. 



New this season 

Ski Country Guide 
to The Alps 

America's only paperbackquide to the Alps 

Full descriptions of all the leading resorts 
including ski terrain, lifts, restaurants, 
hotels, and night life. 128 pages packed 
with information. Reg.price, $1.95 

Special offer with Europe On Skis 
coupon at right, only $1 plus postage. 



We have the resorts 
We have the rooms 
We have the prices 
We have the departures 
We have the knowledge 

Let’s take these points one by one. 
First, the resorts. There are more than 
200 ski resorts in the Alps. All of which 
have at least one T-bar to get you up 
the mountain ( or hill ) . We have just 20. 



Steve Loltr, Mr. Europe On Skis. 

Hand picked and proven. Well known 
places such as Kitzbuhel. St. Anton. 
Zermatt and Davos. And less well 
known but nevertheless interesting 
places like Obergurgl (magnificent in 
spring) and Flaine (a brand new 
concoction by architect Marcel Breuer 
and ski champion Emile Allais) . 
Rooms 

These are very important, as they can 
be extremely difficult to get at the times 
you probably want them (such as Christ- 
mas, Easter and February). But we have 
them. And we have them in the best 
hotels in each category, with only the 
better rooms in each hotel. Hand picked, 
like our resorts. Because we depend on 
repeat business, and you just don’t get 
that with inferior rooms or inferior 
hotels (or inferior resorts). 



Prices 

These vary enormously depending on 
the type of accommodation and resort 
combination you choose. But we have 
them from as low as you can go ( and 
still get decent rooms in good resorts) 
to as high as you like ( for the most 
fabulous rooms in the most luxurious 
resorts). Tour prices start at $302 * for 
two weeks including air fare and a 
choice of six different resort combina- 
tions. while individual arrangements 
start at $77 plus the low GIT air fare 
(again for two full weeks, but with 
a full range of more than 300 combina- 
tions) . And on the GIT fare, children 
under 12 fly half price. 

Departures 

These are weekly, and guaranteed. 
Which sounds easy, but isn’t. Because 
airline regulations require that any 
GIT group flight must consist of at 
least 1 5 people. And sometimes that 
just doesn’t happen. By working with 
several airlines, we guard against this 
risk ( if one flight doesn’t go. we just 
switch you to another; on a different 
airline). 

Knowledge 

This is possibly the most important 
thing of all. For it enables us to match 
the right resort to the right skier. So 
that if you tell us what you’re looking 
for, we can work out a resort combina- 
tion based on your own personal tastes. 
Because our staff are skiers who 
actually come from the Alps. And with 
2 1 years experience behind us, we 
know the Alps better than anyone 
else around. 

If you want to know more, just fill in 
the coupon below for our free bro- 
chures. Or for $ 1 plus postage and 
handling, we’ll send you the new Ski 
Country Guide to the Alps; which tells 
you just about everything, including 
hotel evaluations and detailed informa- 
tion ranging from ski runs to restaurants. 



Steve Lohr, Europe On Skis, Inc. 

49 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 • (212) 838-1550 and 838-3068 

Please send me your free brochures: 

□ Winter Vacations 1971 □ Escorted Fasching Ski Tour 

□ Ski Specials from $302* □ Chalets On Skis 

□ Christmas On Skis □ Pre-Christmas Wedel Weeks 

□ Enclosed is my check or money order for S 1 .25 ( including 
postage and handling) for the Ski Country Guide to the Alps. 

Name 



& 



Address 

City 



State 



Zi P 



Price based on BIT group fare, round trip New York/Zurich or Geneva. Subject to government 
^ approval, package price will increase SI I for all travel commencing after September 1. 1970. j 
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Now a shareholder in Blue Mountain, McCulloch (left) keeps a sharp eye on “his” area. Here, checking progress of 
one of two new double chairs. Right, McCulloch on skis. 



BLUE 

( continued from page 202) 

“I’d been knocked out of the Olym- 
pics for receiving an instructor’s pay; 
some of those Europeans who were al- 
lowed to compete were receiving ex- 
ecutive salaries,” he charged. “I almost 
shudder when I see what racers are 
getting today.” 

Part of the Blue Mountain success 
surrounds McCulloch’s approach to in- 
struction, and not only because he’s on 
the slopes at 8 A.M. each day with his 
instructors. He was Chief Examiner 
for the Canadian Ski Instructor’s Alli- 
ance for many years and served as 
president for two years. 

He says he’s never encountered any- 
body who simply could not leam to ski. 
“I’ve had them in their late fifties and 
I’ve had tots aged three,” he notes. 
“I’ve even had a youngster who 
couldn’t ski because of loose joints. 
He was able to with special boots we 
had made up.” 

McCulloch, who began skiing at age 
four, has instructed such celebrities as 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, actress 
Claudette Colbert, and Jackie Onassis. 

‘The prime minister is a very deter- 
mined skier,” he says. “Jackie is, too. 
I thought for a while I’d have to work 
very slowly with her, but she’s very 
adaptable — a good learner.” 

Actresses Norma Shearer, Ella 
Raines, actor Lex Barker, and writer- 
broadcaster Lowell Thomas are others 
who have come under McCulloch’s 
tutelage. 



McCulloch feels he has found his 
niche at Blue Mountain. “Sure, this 
isn’t the world’s largest hill; but look 
at the variety of skiing, look at the 
number of skiers,” he enthuses. 

Last winter, Blue Mountain aver- 
aged 4,500 skiers a day. Its 12 lifts, 
strung across 750 acres, can accom- 
modate 12,000 skiers an hour and there 
is night skiing on several trails each 
weekend. Average length of run is 3 A 
of a mile. 

All fccilities are being increased for 
the coming season. Snowmaking equip- 
ment, for example, has been doubled to 
cover 150 acres. 

U.S. skiers, principally from Michi- 
gan and Ohio, provide a good measure 
of the business, and Blue Mountain is 
gearing for more from that market. 
Detroit is five hours away; Cleveland 
seven hours. 

The area’s 20-suite inn ($20 single, 
$16 double, including meals) has a 
heated swimming pool. Condominium 
apartments nearby allow guests all inn 
privileges. The Blue Mountain Shera- 
ton’s first phase, totalling 50 suites, will 
be completed by December. 

Ski weeks (lifts, lodging, meals, les- 
sons) are $115 each for double occu- 
pancy; children under 12, $70. 

A subdivision of fully serviced cha- 
let lots covers the base of the hill, with 
75 percent of them sold. Average 
price is $5,000. 

Now nearly self-sufficient, the area 
began, oddly, with pottery. In the mid- 
thirties, principal shareholder Jozo 



Weider, a Czechoslovakian immigrant, 
founded Blue Mountain Pottery in Col- 
lingwood, a town of 8,500 in the shad- 
ow of the mountain. 

Homesick for skiing in the Tatra 
Mountains of his homeland, he in- 
stalled a rope-tow in 1939. Now own- 
ership is comprised of four companies 
under the holding company, Blue 
Mountain Resorts Ltd. 

The 61 -year-old Weider beams with 
pride as he boasts that he has “the busi- 
est ski area in Ontario with the shortest 
lift lineups.” 



BLUE MOUNTAIN, ONT. 

How to get there: Six miles west of 
Collingwood, Ont. 

From Toronto: north on 400, west on 
26; about 90 miles. From Detroit: 
Northeast on 401 to Toronto, then 400 
and 26. 

What’s there: 4 double chairs, 3 T-bars, 
4 Pomas, 1 rope. 20 trails, 769-foot 
vertical. Night skiing— Wednesday, Fri- 
day, Saturday 7-10 P.M. Snowmaking, 
ski shop, rentals, cafeteria, restaurant, 
bar, babysitting, heated indoor-outdoor 
pool, snowmobiles. 

What It Costs: All-day, all-area adult 
weekend ticket: $7; midweek, $6. Sea- 
son ticket: $100. Package plans: $80- 
$140. Babysitting: $3 a day, 9 A.M.- 
4:30 P.M. (children three and over). 
More information: Blue Mountain Re- 
sorts, Ltd., Collingwood, Ont. Tele- 
phone: (705) 445-0231. 
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Ski New York. 
Turn travel time into 
ski time. 




You’re probably no more than a 
couple of hours from one of New York’s 
102 ski areas (more than any other state). 

We’ve got slopes and trails for every- 
one from novice to expert. 63 of them offer 
night skiing. 53 have snow machines. And 
there are plenty of lifts and tows (with 
nice, moderate rates). And plenty of 



places to rent equipment ana take lessons. 

In fact, New York has everything you 
need for a great skiing weekend. And the 
nicest part is that you'll spend most 
your time on the slopes, not on the roads. 

Mail postcard to New York State Dept, 
of Commerce, Room 552, 112 State St., 
Albany, N.Y. 12207. 



This advertisement 



sponsored by. 



the New York State Dept, of Commerce and participating ski areas. 
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Craigmeur: H Pocket 
of Pleasore in lleui Jersey 

By Dinah B. Witchel 



B oming across the Craigmeur ski area 
* is a little bit like happening on New 
York City’s Paley Park. The park is on 
the site of the old Stork Club on East 
53rd Street. A stroller, assaulted by the 
sound of jackhammers and the sight of 
hardhatted construction workers, can 
come to regard Paley Park as a mirage, 
a vest-pocket retreat of fairy lights, fra- 
gile trees, and falling water. 

Craigmeur is in northern New Jer- 
sey, not far from Route 46, a high- 
way on which a Sunday driver can best 
amuse himself by trying to determine 
whether the 29-cent hamburger joints 
outnumber the discount shoe empori- 
ums. A discreet blue and white ski area 
sign is shockingly out of context, but 
follow it along to Green Pond Road 
and there, wedged between a nursing 
home and a 350-foot sheer rock face, 
is Craigmeur. It’s easy to miss, be- 
cause, although the entrance is plainly 



marked by signs, it is not marked by 
the welter of automobiles and auto- 
cratic parking-lot attendants that usher 
you into most “metropolitan” ski areas. 
There is not only a place to park with- 
in sight of the area, but there is snow 
on the ground, sun in the trees, chil- 
dren laughing, and no line either at the 
coffee bar or at the lift. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Paley 
Park is not Central Park, and even by 
New Jersey standards, Craigmeur isn’t 
much of a ski area. It’s got a 183-foot 
vertical, three wide slopes, a T-bar, a 
rope tow, and a beginners’ area so flat 
a bowling ball would need more than 
encouragement to gain momentum. 
With no attractions bigger, higher, fas- 
ter, or fancier to boast about, Craig- 
meur operates in a strictly non-compe- 
titive atmosphere, and as a result, it’s a 
pocket of pleasure, far removed from 
the high-speed, high-pressure slopes 



which serve the megalopolis. 

Here you’ll find yo-yo skiing at its 
best, a bunch of friendly folk and their 
kids turning out on a winter Sunday for 
a little bit of bending the knee, a little 
bit of bending the elbow, and a lot 
of just messing down-up-down and 
around. 

Which is not to say that Craigmeur 
is a dilettante operation. It’s been in the 
skiing business since 1937, when a 
Swiss named Hugo Meury couldn’t find 
an Alp in the neighborhood and settled 
on Craigmeur as the reasonable fac- 
simile. Those were the days before 
snowmaking, and although Craigmeur 
was in a valley which had a natural 
attraction for snow, it would have 
helped a lot if there were more snow 
around to attract. Meury’s solution was 
to make each flake count. He cleared 
the slopes of every rock and stump, and 
carpeted the entire area with layers of 



Bromley SKi Weeks 

Just pack some warm clothes. With a Bromley GLM Ski Week (Graduated Length Method) using the Head-way progra ij 
you can be parallel skiing in just five days. At Bromley, the only franchised Head-way program in Vermont, you use $4(> 
worth of new Head skis, boots and poles. As with all Bromley Ski Weeks you get free skiing on the preceding Sunday, t 
graduation bash with diplomas and prizes, and a 10% discount on Ski Shop purchasesover $25. 
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GLM SKI WEEK 
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Includes lifts, 8 half-day lessons (Mon.- 
Fri.), use of new Head skis, boots, poles, 
10% Ski Shop discount, graduation 
party, free skiing preceding Sunday. 



Holiday weeks $1 5.00 extra 
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Accommodates 30 guests in bunk and double 
room facilities. Fine food served dally. Enter- 
tainment weekends, Wednesday night movies. 
Lounge and Pool Table Room. Routes 11 & 30. 
one mile east of Manchester. Vermont. 802- 
362-2191. 



MOTORLODGE 
AND 

RESTAURANT 

Ideally - located for skiing at Big Bromley. 
Stratton and Magic Mountain. Track-Fore offers 
spacious units furnished with every comfort, 
a charming dining room with warm cozy fire- 
place and excellent food as well as a friendly 
informal lounge where apr6s skiers meet. 
Lounge and restaurant open to public. Ski 
weeks rates available. Routes 11 & 30. Man- 
chester. Vermont. 802-362-2347 



King size accommodations, featuring privatel 
bath and shower, additional sink in dressing 
area, and coffee and hot chocolate in all rooms. 
Unique glass enclosed lobby, with huge central 
hooded fireplace. Excellent food and entertain- 
ment within walking distance. Five miles from 
Bromley. Route 11 & 30. Manchester Depot, 
Vermont 05256. 802-362-1711. 
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• 18 Rooms— Family Suites 

• Lounge— Game Room— Card Room 

• Fireplaces— Meals 

• Yankee Style 

The center of the Golden Triangle 
1 mile from Bromley 
Route 11. Peru. Vermont 05152 
802-824-6600 
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A bout an hour from New York City, tiny Craigmeur offers 
a retreat from the high speed, high-pressure world 



moss carted from the surrounding 
woods. He became such a tyrant on the 
slopes, according to published history, 
that he banished not only slalom racers 
and skiers who failed to fill their sitz- 
marks, but even a neighbor’s cat who 
carelessly tracked up the carpet. 

Craigmeur now has snowmaking in 
plenty, and its present owners, Stanley 
and Dot Udell, are less tyrannical than 
Herr Meury. Not only do they not 
worry about slalom racing and sitz- 
marks, they even encourage them via a 
junior racing program and a series of 
night skiing clubs designed to bring in 
beginners from all over the area. With 
the night club plan, a skier chooses the 
night of the week which suits him best 
—Sunday through Saturday— and comes 
that night every week for five weeks. 
Along with a two-hour lesson from 8 
to 10 P.M., go films, parties, and danc- 
ing and socializing in the lodge after 
the lifts close at 10:30.Candlelight and 
tablecloths assist in the socializing. It’s 
one big season-long party, in fact, be- 
ginning early in November when an 
Open House is held every Friday and 
Saturday night to sign up skiers, show 
films, fashions, and exercises, and gen- 
erally mesh and mingle. The price for 
the Night Club series, including mesh- 
ing and mingling, is $29.75. 

There are similar programs available 



during daylight hours with lessons be- 
ginning on weekdays at 10:30 A.M. 
and a special luncheon (one of Dot 
Udell’s own specials) at 12:30 P.M. 



Weekend plans are also available, and 
children's classes are held after school 
from 4:30 P.M. The ski school, run by 
(continued on next page) 



SKI SUNDAY FREE 



Bromley offers 12 different Ski Week packages, $40. to $90. for adults; $30 to $55. for 
juniors, 5-14, plus special nursery care for infants as well as pre-schoolers. Outstanding 
Sun Mountain tourist accommodations make Bromley the ski week place to be. 



# 1 * 

Kandahar 



At the Ski Cross- 
roads. Rts. 11 & 30. 
Deluxe Motel ac- 
com. for 60, Dining 
Room & Cocktail 
Lounge. Tel. 802/ 
824-5531, Man- 
chester. Vt. 
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Motor Lodge 



2% miles East on Vt. 11 & 30. Eurp. plan. De- 
luxe units, fine Cuisine, cocktail lounge and 
live entertainment Sauna and Room phones. 
802-362-2622. Manchester Depot. Vt. 05256 
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OUNTAIN 
f ALE INN 



AN INN FOR AN EVENING OUT 

The finest for Families, for Couples and small 
groups on your winter vacation. Our rooms are 
modern & luxurious (even to electric blankets). 
The Gallery Restaurant unsurpassed. Rt. 11. 
Londonderry. Vermont (802-824-3836). 
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• Modified American Picn 

• Learn to Ski Week Package 
Peru Village. Vermont 05152 
802-824-5511 
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Bromley 
Mtn., Inc., 

Box 368, 

Manchester, 

Vermont 05255 

Please send me 

□ More information about ski weeks 

□ Lodging information 

Reserve an adult GLM Ski Week for me. 

Date 

($10. deposit with reservation.) 

Name_ 



Clty_ 



Zip. 
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CRAIGMEUR (continued) 

ex-Bromley (Vt.) pro Bill Stickle, takes 
on children from four years old. 

What the skiers ski on is funda- 
mentally one wide hill cut into thirds 
by a ribbon of trees and a 1,440-foot 
T-bar. The beginners area is a wide, 
gently sloping area, served by a 940- 
foot rope tow where youngsters can 
plunge around at the top, and begin- 
ners can traverse back and forth with 
little danger of getting in each other’s 
way or in the way of skiers using the 
more difficult slopes. The novice run is 
not so wide, but smooth and gently 
banked. The intermediate run (no, it’s 
not even labeled expert) is slightly 
steeper with dips which can push you 
into enough speed to practice short 
swing or avalement or whatever paral- 
lel turn you’re practicing. Don’t go too 
fast, however, or you’ll be at the base 
of the T-bar before you’ve struck up a 
rhythm. On the other hand, you’re 
likely to be back at the top of the T— 
before you’ve lost your rhythm either. 

The never-been-on-skis-before area 
is two acres off to the right of the T-’s 
top terminal. It’s so shallow, it doesn’t 
even have a lift on it— perfect for prac- 
ticing falling down-getting up exercises 
and herringbones without tearing up 
the turf on the main slopes. 

Craigmeur prides itself on turning 
out skiers prepared to tackle tougher 
areas and putting more advanced ski- 
ers in shape for the coming season. 
There are a lot of regulars who go 
along with that policy. One of the at- 
tractions for the regulars is the lodge, 
which sits at the top of the slopes. Not 
glamorous, it nevertheless has a pleas- 
ant bar with stools for those who like 
to sit around and swap ski stories, and 
immediately adjacent, a spacious din- 
ing room, where meals, including Sun- 
day dinner or Saturday supper, are 
served. The short order station is 



downstairs, next to a sunny eating 
room overlooking the slopes. All the 
nasty commercial business of renting 
equipment and buying lift tickets is set 
off in another building, so diners and 
drinkers aren’t disturbed by great 
clunkings of skis and boots and poles. 
Craigmeur does look after its own, in- 
cidentally. Season pass holders are al- 
lowed to cut the line after every fifth 
T-, an arrangement which allows the 
regulars to feel pampered, but doesn’t 
irritate the day-ticket skiers too much. 

Coming up in the near future are 
two new trails and a chair lift. Too bad. 
It’s true that like societies, ski areas 
which don’t progress, decay. But a 
chair lift means more skiers and more 
cars and more competition and next 
thing you know, you’ll have a big name 
Olympic skier heading the racing pro- 
gram and there goesNew Jersey’s an- 
swer to Paley Park. 

CRAIGMEUR, NJ. 

How to Get There: From New York 
City: Route 3 to Route 46 West to 23 
North. About 16 miles on 23N to 
Green Pond exit. Make a jug handle 
turn, cross to 23S; about 100 feet on 
your right is Green Pond Road. Craig- 
meur is up the road about 3 miles. 
From points west, Rte. 80 to Hibemia- 
Rockaway turnoff, then 9 Vi miles left 
on route 513. From Newark, Route 23 
to Green Pond exit. 

What’s There: T-bar, rope tow, snow- 
making, night skiing to 10:30 every 
night, bar, dining room, cafeteria, rent- 
als, nursery, weekdays only. 

What It costs: All day weekend, adults: 
$5.50; juniors, $4.50. Half day (morn- 
ing or afternoon) : $4.50, $3.50. Nights 
(7-10:30): $3.75, $2.75. Weekdays, 
adults: $3.50; juniors, $2.50. Group 
lesson: $5. Skis, boots, poles: $5.50. 
Information: Craigmeur, Green Pond 
Road, Newfoundland, N.J. Telephone: 
(201) 697-4501. 




including Jet Air (plus tax/service) 



You and your group* can enjoy a full week in 
the French Alps for only $239. That includes 
pro rata charter air fare, airport transfers, 
lessons, lifts, hotel -even a one-day, all- 
expense excursion to nearby Courchevel. 
There's nothing like It! It doesn’t pay you to 
ski at home. Send us the coupon, we’ll give 
you every detail. 




International Travel Brokers 

609 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Please send me details on the ITB 
Save and Ski Package to Belleville/ 
Les Menuires. 

*1 understand that this program is 
available only to affinity groups 
under part 295 of CAB regulations. 



Name 



Address 




City 




State 


Zip 


My Group IS: 





L 




There is skiing seven nights a week; Craigmeur' s “Night Club ” 
plan offers lessons and lifts at bargain prices. 
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Who rides 

the aerial tramway at J/OT? 

■ everybody! 




THE MONTGOMERY VILLAGE INN 

AN OLD VERMONT INN FOR 
20TH CENTURY SKIERS 
Lodging * Dining 
Lounge 

10 MILES TO THE LIFTS 
Tel. (802) 326-4243 

JAY VIEW MOTOR LODGE 

AND THE FAMOUS 

SNO-BUNNY HIDEAWAY 

Jay's After-Ski Headquarters 

• Closest accom. to Jay Peak-only 1500 feel • Wall 
to wall carpeting • Room controlled electric heat 

• Accommodations for 30-Daily Rates— Ski Weeks 
Write Jay View, RFD #2 Jay Peak, Vt. 05859 
Phone 802/988-2264 

STARR’S MOTOR LODGE 

"THE PUCE TO STAY WHEN 
SKIING JAY” 

Restaurant, Lounge, weekend 
entertainment. Rates on 
request. Complete 5 or 7-day 
Ski Package offered. 

For further information: 

Urban & Rejane Starr 
North Troy, Vermont 05859 
Telephone: (802) 988-2888 





That's right . . . EVERYBODY can ride the JAY Aerial 
Tramway! From beginner to expert . . . there's a trail 
from the 4000 foot peak suited for you. And the trip up 
is something else . . . just 6 minutes to the summit in 
the warm comfort of the most unique ski lift in the 
Northeast. And the warmth extends beyond the Tramway 
right into the many fine lodges and inns located just 
minutes from the lifts. SHORT lines . . . LONG trails 
. . . thot's the JAY PEAK story. Plan your special ski 
week now,- call or write our Lodging Association. 

The Jay Peak Lodging Association 
Inns. Lodges. Hotels, Motels, Chalets 
Accommodation Office 
Free Placement Service 
JAY. VT. 05859 TEL. 802-988-2647 



WEDELINN 



Game room, TV and party 
lounges (cap. 400) 
Entertainment. 8and 
every Saturday night. 

4 fireplaces. Fully 
licensed. Moderate rates. 
SPECIAL 5 & 7 DAY 
SKI WEEK PKGS. 



8 THE OLD 
MILLSTONE 
DINING ROOM 

Serving Fine 
Vermont Meals 
Your Hosts 

John & Leda Kennett, 
Wedel Inn 

Montgomery Center, 
Vt. 05471 

Tel.: (802) 326-4545 



RD #2, Jay, 

. y Vermont 05859 

Ingbttnok T " : W2) 98 “ 2,!0 

JUST ONE MILE TO LIFTS 

Distinctive lodge featuring a sunken lounge with 
large circular fireplace, dining by candlelight, 
recreation room, Black Lantern Lounge, reading area, 
TV loft. Best of accomodations. Cap. 50. 

WALDHOF: DeLuxe Rooms 
SARDINENHAUS: Dormitory 
S-I CHALETS: For Rent or Sale 

2 to 5 bedrooms 
SKI WEEK PLANS AVAILABLE 





AN AUSTRIAN 
VILLAGE AT THE 
FOOT OF JAY PEAK 



Write or Call: 

Hubert & Caroline Daberer 
ALPINE HAVEN 
Montgomery Ctr., Vt. 05471 
Tel.: (802) 326-4567 



The Snowfel 

OPEN ALL YEAR 

Deluxe Rooms • Television • Fine Food 
Licensed Lounge 

A fine lodge in the Tyrolean manner 
NEW PIANO BAR 
where Jay Peak meets 

Montgomery Center. Vt. 05471 - (802) 326-4S35 



JAY BARN 
VILLAGE 



Hosts: 

8 ob and Mary Caslen 



Jay, Vermont i 
Ttl.: (802) 980-264) 



MINUTES FROM LIFTS 

Accommodations for 40 in 
warm, quaint and cozy 
atmosphere. Candle light 
dining at the Gallerie d’Art 
(open to public). Fire place 
lounge, reading and recreation 
rooms. 

Discount rates in January. 



t ^irC|)arlc9 jfHotel 



OPEN YEAR ROUND 



744-2265 




• All deluxe Rooms • Television • Dining Room 

MODIFIED AMERICAN PUN 

Low Non-holiday Rates Route 100 Westfield 05874 



Licensed Lounge 



8 Miles from the lifts 




SONNTNHOT 

INN 



JAY PEAK’S newest lodge. Luxurious accommodations 
in 30 modern rooms; also family accommodations. 
Tri-lingual continental menu in main dining room. 
Bavarian style Rathskeller with nitely entertainment, 
fire places, library, recreation area for children, 
gift shop. Shuttle service to and from the slopes 
available on request. 

MAP & EP rates on request. 

Your Hosts : Paul 8 Sallie Brown 
SONNENHOF INN 
Route 242 
Jay, Vt. 05859 
Tel.: (802) 988 2993 



MlouttMa 



JAY PEAK INC 

P.O. JAY PEAK. VERMONT 05859 TEL 



Montgomery Ctr. 3, Vt. 05471 
Reservations (802) 326-4541 
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Dutchman's Holiday in Southern Vermont 



The little Dutch Hill ski area, open weekends only, 
boasts plentiful snow, moguls as thick as tulips. 



By Rose Marie Cleese 

D id you ever wonder what happened 
to the little Dutch boy on the front 
of those cleanser cans? Well, in case 
it’s something that’s kept you awake 
nights, get thee to Heartwellville, Vt., 
and take a good look around Dutch 
Hill ski area. The Dutch boy (or some- 
one who looks an awful lot like him) 
is everywhere. On the trail map at the 
bottom of the slopes, he happily wed- 
els in his blue and yellow Hans Brinker 
suit. On other signs he demonstrates 
some skiing no-no or beckons skiers to 
the Dutch Treat cafeteria for lunch. 



He even skis across the front cover of 
Dutch Hill’s brochure. 

You suspect he’s had a major hand 
in painting the place, too. You see him 
playing the good elf one dark evening, 
yellow paint can in one arm, blue paint 
can in the other, painting everything 
conceivably paintable at Dutch Hill, 
from the T-bars (“one bar yellow, one 
bar blue, one bar yellow . . .”) to the 
trim on all the buildings, including the 
doors of the dames and heren rooms. 
About the only thing not blue and yel- 
low at Dutch Hill is the goodly amount 




Heailirifi in: off the Dutchman s Holiday run to the Dutch Boot cafeteria, left. 



of snow that accumulates there during 
the ski season (mistook it for cleansing 
powder, no doubt). 

Actually, Dutch Hill’s beginnings go 
back quite a bit farther than the advent 
of sink cleanser. Or the start of recrea- 
tional skiing in this country, for that 
matter. In the 18th century, the only 
traversing on Dutch Hill was that 
done by horses and buggies traveling 
through the Searsbury Mountains on 
the carriage road between Readsboro, 
Vt., and North Adams, Mass. The 
name acquired from the Dutch settlers 
in the area has survived the years, and 
so, surprisingly, has the road— even 
with a ski area running atop it for the 
last 26 years. Although the road is no 
longer in use, it refuses to disappear, 
nonetheless. While riding the area’s T- 
bar, one can easily spot the path cut 
through the woods. At one point it 
links up with one of Dutch Hill’s inter- 
mediate trails before it wanders off its 
almost forgotten way towards North 
Adams. 

Pleasant historical associations aside, 
how great can an area be with one 
rope tow, one J-bar, a 2,000-foot T-bar, 
and a 570-foot vertical rise? 

You’re in for a pleasant surprise. 
Not only is Dutch Hill fortunate 
enough to be in what the management 
refers to smugly as the “110-Inch Snow 
Belt’’ ( no sign of a snow machine any- 
where), but the handful of trails stem- 
ming from the top of the T-bar also 
offers a very nice bunch of alterna- 
tives for reaching the bottom. 

The difficulty of the trails at Dutch 
Hill seems to be inversely proportional 
to the trail’s proximity to the T-bar. As 
with many areas the size of Dutch Hill, 
the runs making wide, gentle sweeps 
on the perimeters qualify as beginner 
terrain. Dutch Meadows, which even- 
tually ends up at the Dutch Treat cafe- 
teria, and Dyke Trail, one mile long, 
are two such. The intermediate trails 
— Yankee Doodle, Ski Lark, Dutch- 
man’s Holiday — are sandwiched be- 
tween the beginner and expert trails, 
and give the intermediate skier a smor- 
gasbord of straight stretches, gentle 
moguls, and mammoth mounds. The 
longest intermediate run, Dutchman’s 
Holiday, is one and one-half miles. The 
two expert trails— Christiana and Wind- 
mill-located on either side of the T- 
bar, are no little noodling-around 
slopes. The advanced skier had better 
be sure he’s in top form before boom- 
ing these two. It may come as a sur- 
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prise that an area with a mere 570- 
foot vertical and no chair lift should 
have such moguls. But they’re there, 
and you surmise that the whole ver- 
tical footage has piled itself onto those 
two trails. 

Talk to Dutch Hill ski school direc- 
tor Mike Catrambone and he’ll tell you 
to watch the skiers on the Windmill 
and then he’ll point out that most of 
them are above-average skiers. And 
why are there so many good skiers at 
Dutch Hill? Mike Catrambone be- 
lieves it’s because Dutch Hill is so de- 
ceiving— topographically, that is. 

“Most of these kids are local kids 
and most of them learned to ski here 
at Dutch Hill. What they didn’t realize 
when they were learning was that they 
were constantly having to adjust their 
turns to the complex terrain. When the 
direction of the fall line keeps chang- 
ing every second, you have less of a 
margin for error, and you’re practi- 
cally forced into being a perfectionist 
on skis.” 

Another factor in the making of 
good skiers at Dutch Hill is the snow. 
There’s that 1 1 0 inches mentioned pre- 
viously, and all that snow sits out the 
week waiting to be skied during week- 
ends and holidays— the only periods 
Dutch Hill operates. 

Your personal breaking point deter- 
mines to what degree you will consider 
Dutch Hill’s version of Muzak an as- 
sault on the sensibilities. From a pho- 
nograph in the main building is piped 
onto the slopes the music of our times, 
which means all the music of our times, 
from Lawrence Welk to the sound- 
track from “Oliver” to the Mammas 
and the Pappas to Bob Dylan. This mu- 
sical treat is best assimilated while rid- 
ing the T-bar; on the run down the 
only sound is the nice swoosh of skis. 

Dutch Hill is laid out well for the 
family that has both beginners and 
more advanced skiers. At the base of 
the ski area on the north end is a 
whole beginners’ complex, consisting 
of the baby rope tow, the J-bar (built 
especially for beginners), the wide 
lower section of the Dutch Meadows 
run, and the Dutch Treat cafeteria. At 
the south end of the area, where the 
intermediate and expert runs all con- 
verge, is a larger blue and yellow struc- 
ture, housing the Dutch Boot cafeteria 
(the 1946 inscribed over the fireplace 
reminds you that Dutch Hill was one 
of the first ski areas in Vermont), the 
ski school and administration offices, 
first aid station, and the Dutch Oven 
ski shop. Across the highway are the 
beginnings of the Alpenwald vacation 
home development. 

A special note to those who have 
been known to tote a bota in their 
time: you’ll find no gliiwein or beer on 
tap. Best look to your hotel or inn for 
liquid refreshment of this nature. 

(continued on page 215) 



would you like 
to make a trip 
to Europe ? 




Breathtaking views— excursions to the 
highest peaks on the Continent— well equipped 
winter and summer ski runs. 



The towering mountains, the enchanting forests, the 
sun of Italy and the great expanses of snow assure 
you of a very pleasant holiday. 




BREUIL-CERVINIA 

1 7th-31 st January 1 971 

BOB-SLEIGHING WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 



[" For information write to: (USA/1 ) ■ 

| — Ufficio Regionale Turismo — AOSTA (Italy) | 

I -E.N.l.T. -626 Fifth Avenue, New York 10020, N.V. I 

| — E.N.l.T. — 300 North Michigan Av. — Chicago 1 (Illinois) j 

— E.N.l.T. — St. Francisco H6tel, Post Str. — San Francisco 2 | 
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Ski the... 



LAURENTIANS 



north»of montreal, quebec, Canada 



HOTEL SUISSE • 

Ste. Adele-en-Haut, P.Q. 

Switzerland in Quebec. Four T-bars, one 
double chair lift starting within 100 feet 
from hotels. 12 North South slopes for be- 
ginners & experts. CSIA SKI SCHOOL. 
First area to open & last to close. Deluxe 
accommodation^ in hotel, motel & Swiss 
Chalet. Well known French cuisine with 
Swiss specialties. Bavarian Trio Entertain- 
ment. Ski weeks from $85 & up. New snow 
making equipment. For information, write 
us or phone. (514) CA 9-3512 or in Mon- 
treal 861-4801. Swiss management. Write: 
A. B. Siegman. 

Chalets des Chutes 

Mont Tremblant's famous rendezvous! You'll 
chat with skiers from all parts of the world. All 
inclusive ski weeks from SI 19 and up per person, 
includes instruction and unlimited use of lifts 
on Mont Tremblant. A charming and comfort- 
able ski haven superbly located one minute 
from the chair lifts. Unexcelled French-Canadian 
cuisine. Entertainment every night in our cock- 
tail bar with the lovely Betty and her Roaring 
20's songs accompanied by Mister Banjo and 
his Dixieland Band. 



Write for colorlul folder or 
phone (819) 425-2738, or write Leo Samson, 
Dept. S. CHALET DES CHUTES, Mont Trem- 
blant. P.Q. 



VJ\0^ 

Gabriel 



Featuring One of Canada's Finest Certified 
Ski Schools 

The Only Mountain Top Resort 
in the Laurentians 

15 slopes • double chairlift • 8 T-bars • snow- 
making • night skiing • ski package from 
$99.50 per person • fondue • cocktail lounge 

• talent night • movies • sleigh rides • curling 

• indoor swimming pool • sauna 

Write or Phone: 

MONT GABRIEL LODGE 
Mont Gabriel, P.Q. 514-229-3547 

GRAYROCKSINN 




EXCELLENT SKIING EVERY DAY. 

Thanks to snowmaking equipment. Chair lift, 
2 T Bars, 100 yards from our front door. Famed 
Snow Eagle Ski School. AprAs ski— sleigh rides, 
cocktail bar. dancing and scrumptious food. 
From $14.50 per day. All inclusive LEARN TO 
SKI weeks from $114.00. Write for folder or tele- 
phone: (Area Code 819 ) 425-2771. 

GRAY ROCKS INN, St. Jovite, Mt. Tremblant, 
P.O. Box 1000, St. Jovite, P.Q. Canada. 






Ste. Adele-en-Haut, Quebec 
(42 miles North of Montreal) 



The largest resort ski center in the Laurentians. All new ski facilities on our own FOUR 
MOUNTAINS with 16 slopes providing challenging skiing for all classes of skiers. Two double 
chair lifts, five T-bars. 2 portable lifts, I Poma lift for a total handling capacity of over 10,000 
per hour. ULTRA HIGH OUTPUT SNOW MAKING EQUIPMENT GUARANTEES SKIING. A 
charming and comfortable inn offering indoor swimming and a complete array of aprAs-ski 
entertainment. Delightful cuisine to please the most discriminating palates. Ski weeks from 
$128.50 M.A.P., 6 nights and seven days beginning Sunday, free expert ski instruction, unlimited 
lift usage, organized recreational programs. Write: Reservations Bureau or telephone Area 
Code 514 CA 9-3555. Or contact your travel agent. 



NORTH AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE SKI RESORT 

Novice and beginners' slopes three miles long on both the North and South faces of Mont 
Tremblant. Famous Ski School. 300 acres of snow making equipment. Latest ski equipment for 
rental. Family accommodations. Congenial atmosphere. French cuisine. All contained in a 
French-Canadian type village. Special ski week and weekend plans. For information and 
reservations, call or write: 

S. W. Ferguson, MONT TREMBLANT LODGE, Mont-Tremblant. P.Q. 

(514) 861-6165 or (819) 425-2711 




for your choice of fine hotels 




SKIING 






The Parkers' Lodge 

Invites you to be part of a house party of 25- JO 
congenial guests. Comfortable rooms with indi- 
vidual thermostats; excellent and ample meals; 
hi-fi. color TV. table tennis, ski movies & special 
nights. Cert, instructors guide to different ski- 
areas every day. ALL-INCLUSIVE package for 
6 nights from $95.00. 

VAL DAVID. QUE. Tel. (819) 322-2026 

Schmidi'A ^a&ihauA 

—at the foot of Mont Tremblant. SKI WEEK 
from $95 (including 2 meals, accommodation, 
ski school, and unlimited use of lifts). Renowned 
European Cuisine. Candlelight dinner. Daily 
rates from $9.50. Warm, congenial atmosphere. 
Call or write: Mont Tremblant. P.Q. (819) 
425-9094. Johann Schmidt. 

HOTEL LES CASCADES 

MONT TREMBLANT. P.Q. 

Rustic Canadian Lodge with true French atmos- 
phere— at the foot of Mont Tremblant. Excel., 
abundant cuisine. In center of all apris ski 
activity. CSIA Ski School. Daily rate: $7.50 to 
$11. MAP. All Incl. Ski Weeks. Spec. Group 
Rates. 

(819 ) 425-2298. Write: Mme. W. Desmarais. 



HOTEL f 

\ I iONT UEMILANT 

•MM 

Lac Mercier • Mont Tremblant. P.Q. 

Canadian inn with friendly & informal atmos. 
French cuisine. Cocktail Lounge. Dally rates 
$8.50 $12. Amer. Plan 5 min. to chair lifts. SKI 
WKS. from $90 (all incl.) Ski weeks a specialty. 
Group rates all winter. Chas. Ayotte. owner- 
mgr. (819) 425-3232. 



% 



All inclusive ski weeks with 
* seven days of unlimited lift 
privileges on fabulous Mont 
Tremblant. More snow ma- 
chinery. new chair lifts, free 
ski school transportation. 
Known for delicious food and apr&s ski pro- 
gram. A.A.A. Excellent. 

The Cuttle's, Box 710, Mont Tremblant, Que. 
Tel.: (819 ) 425-2731 



’Ofi 







Swiss hospitality in the 
centre of Laurentian ski- 
ing. Ski weeks from $99. 
Continental cuisine and 
live entertainment. Call 
or write: (819) 326-2240, 
The Laurentides Chalet 
Suisse, P.O. Box 10s, Ste. 
Agathe des Monts, P.Q. 




Hotel, Motel & Cottages I 
Mont Tremblant, P.Q. 

A smart, intimate, gay French Resort. All in- 
clusive ski weeks from Nov. 22 to Easter includ- 
ing all day ski school in SMALL CLASSES, 
UNLIMITED USE OF ALL LIFTS and transpor- 
tation. 

Special welcome to novices with our own baby 
slopes and tow adjoining the hotel. 

From $129.00. Tel. Area 819-425-2795 

"LEARN-TO-SKI WEEKS" at FAMOUS MONT 
TREMBLANT, from $99 up. Lessons by VILLA 
BELLEVUE SKI SCHOOL. CSIA instructors, plus 
unlimited free skiing, including Sunday of ar- 
rival. 7 days and six nights. Modified American 
Plan. French Canadian atmosphere. Exquisite 
French & Continental Cuisine. Cocktail lounge. 
Entertainment and dancing nightly. Free trans- 
portation to and from Mont Tremblant daily. 
Special discount to Ski Clubs and organized 
groups. For folder and rates: 

S. DUBOIS VILLA BELLEVUE . 

MONT TREMBLANT.QUE. 

Tel. (819) 425 2734 
Rep. Gertrude Donnelly, 

MU 7-4264. N.Y. 

Toronto rep. 

Neil Polen & Associates. 

(416) 279-2280 
Hospes Tourist Service, 

514-861-5222. 




Mont Tremblant 
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ST.JOVITE y B St. Donat * 



STE. AGATHE 
St. Adolphe 

In “LaBelle 
Province” of 
Quebec, Canada 



STE. ADELE 



VAL 

DAVID 



MONT 

GABRIEL 



A “Foreign” 
Holiday 
north of the 
border 



Famous French 
Canadian 
Hospitality 
and Cuisine 



LAURENTIAN 

AUTOROUTE 



DUTCH HILL 

(continued from page 213 1 
Accommodations in Heartwellville 
are much easier to find than the village 
itself. The once bustling town of Heart- 
wellville exists now only in the shad- 
ows and on a few maps. Just a founda- 
tion or an occasional shed shows its 
face. But along the highway north of 
Dutch Hill, you’ll find two cozy hos- 
teleries— the 1776 Inn, which offers 
food and lodging, and the Old Coach 
Inn, a rambling, built-in-1783 road- 
side inn, where travelers on the old 
Boston-Albany Turnpike once spent 
the night, 







Dutch Hill was originally site of 18th 
century thoroughfare between North 
Adams, Mass., and Readsboro, Vt. Ski 
area was built in 1946 as base lodge 
plaque testifies. 



Dutch Hill, Vt 

How to get there: From New York 
City — 1-95 to New Haven, Conn., 1-91 
to Greenfield, Mass., Rte. 2 to North 
Adams, Rtes. 8/100 north to Heart- 
wellville. From Boston — 1-90 west to 
Springfield, then 1-91 north to Green- 
field, and west on Rte. 2 to North Ad- 
ams or west on Rte. 2 from Boston to 
North Adams. 

What’s there: 1 T-bar, 1 J-bar, 1 rope 
tow, 570-foot vertical, 7 trails, ski 
school slope. Ski school, ski rental 
shop, babysitting service, two cafe- 
terias. 

What it costs: All-day ticket: adults, 
$5; junior, $3. Half-day ticket: adults, 
$4; juniors, $3. Rope tow (anyone, any- 
time): $1.50. Season ticket: family, 
$115-$200 depending on size; adult, 
$70; junior, $60. Ski school lessons: 
full-day class, $6; half-day class, $4; 
private, $7. Babysitting service: $1 per 
child per hour. 

Where to stay: The Old Coach Inn, 
1776 Inn, or Heartwellville Lodge for 
lodging close to Dutch Hill. Motel ac- 
commodations are available ten miles 
south in North Adams, Mass. 
Information: Stan Eames, Dutch Hill 
Ski Area, R. D. 1, Readsboro, Vt. 
05350. Telephone: (802) 423-5312. 
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SKI 93, Department 32, Lincoln, New Hampshire 03251 

Please send me your free ski vacation kit plus additional information about: 

TENNEY MT. □ WATERVILLE VALLEY □ LOON MT. □ CANNON MT.Q MITTERSILLD. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 




. . When you SKI 93. With our five day reciprocal ticket, you get all the delicious thrills of 
kiing for five days instead of two ... or one. You get the uncrowded, unhurried treat of weekday 
jing, too. And if one area gets to be too much of a good thing, you have five assorted areas 
which to choose. Each distinctly different in flavor, but each with the warm, personal 
e for which New Hampshire is known. 



froi 
servi 

Try on^ 
of over 8 
profession 



Try them all. Sample over 90 slopes and trails with 28 lifts and a combined vertical drop 
00 feet. Or, if you're just beginning to cultivate a healthy ski appetite, we have 100 
I instructors ready to scoop you up and teach you the tricks of the trade. 



Then top it all 
lodges listed I 



off with the cream of New England’s apres ski camaraderie at any of the inns and 
low. Once you've tasted it, you’ll never forget it. SKI 93. 



O valley 

V ^’ S L0 0 

(603) 236-8336 
Sara and Dave Farrell 

the Outlook 

(603) 236-8355 
Jeanne and John Davies 

PFOSI'S LODGE 

(603) 236-8344 
Paul Pfosi, Ski School Dir. 

o Tecumseh Qnn 

(603) 236-8366 
Cynthia and Todd Baldwin 
Four modern inns provide luxury ac- 
commodations and gourmet dining at 
adjacent Fourways Restaurant, and 
Rustic Nail Lounge. Nightly entertain- 
ment includes movies, dancing, fon- 
due parties, night skiing and skating. 

A friendly atmosphere prevails through- 
out this major resort. International ski 
school features Graduated Length 
Method. Special 5-day ski week in- 
cludes lodging, food, lifts and lessons 
for $125 per person, dbl. occ. Write 
or call for brochure, Waterville 
Valley, N.H. 03223. 



Village Condominium, Waterville Valley 

Completely equipped apartments. 2-5 
bedrooms Units feature cathedral 
ceilings, balconies. TV. fireplaces 
(wood provided), kitchen and private 
entrance. Clubhouse includes recrea- 
tion room, sauna baths, and outdoor 
heated pool. Complete maid service 
Jeff Tippett. Mgr Daily rates: S8-S15 
pp, 20% midweek discount. Ski Week 
and American Plan packages on re- 
quest. (603) 236-8301. 



WATERVILLE VALLEY GATEWAY 

Ideal accommodations for families 
and groups at reasonable rates. Com- 
pletely equipped new Country Homes 
for as many as 12 people. Also, 
several 1 & 2 room kitchenette units 
available. For color brochure Box 
248, Waterville Valley, N.H. Call: 
(603) 726-8900. 



SCANDINAVI-INN 

Excellent accommodations for 60. Stand- 
ing choice of menu served. Lingonberry 
Room. Rathskeller Lounge feat, guitar 
music, dancing nightly. A popular meeting 
place for the midweek skier. Located at 
Campton Exit 28 off 1-93 on road to Water- 
ville Valley — in the heart of Ski 93 
Country. Campton, N.H. 03223. Tel. (603) 
726-4469. The Andersons. 



A 



LIVELY ON THE SLOPES 
THE PLACE TO BE IN SKI 93 



Lively, luxurious, lighthearted — 45 
rooms at base of Loon Mountain 
near Lincoln. Families, clubs or sin- 
gles have one*‘L” of a good time. 



Gourmet cuisine, cocktail lounge, 
nursery, teen entertainment. Aprds- 
ski activities include sno-mobiling, 
night skating, broom hockey, game 
room. Five day package (Sun.-Fri. 
check out) room, meal, lifts, lessons: 
$127.00. Daily $22.00 to $40.00. M.A.P. 

On the Kancamagus Highway 
Tel. (603) 745-8146 



In the heart of “Ski 93” 

WATERVILLE ESTATES 

Four-Season Community 

863 Acres dedicated to the better 
life. Homes, homesites and condo- 
miniums surrounded by complete 
recreational facilities including the 
Estates' own ski area with double 
chair-lift. 

RENTALS 

Luxurious 

HOMES and CONDOMINIUMS 

For complete information write nr call 

WATERVILLE ESTATES 

Box >4 — Campton, N.H. S3223 
Tel. (M3) 726-8915 



f U>vcd 4 iwu&lh DTEL J 



On Route 3 (8 93) 5 mile* to Loon 6 Cannon Mts. 36 
luxurious rooms, color TV. room phones, individually 
controlled heat. Recreation room, excellent restaurant, 
cocktail lounge, dancing. PACKAGE PLAN AVAILABLE. 
(603) 745-8141 

Write for color folders AJtiv 

LINCOLN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Iff? 



SKI AND STAY 



1TTERS1LL 

ALPINE INN 



An authentic Tyrolean village 
offering complete facilities 
to the skiing family. 

New Million Dollar Main Inn 
And Expanded Trails 
5 day Package Plan $150 
. ALPINE INN 

MOTEL WING -CHALETS 
fl r l/ (603) 823-551 1 

ft MITTERSILL INN 

Rum Franconia, N.H. 03580 



,f Mountain-Modern, 

OT motel-type cottages, 

■ Vfy rooms & bunkrooms. 

Game room, cocktail 
/ — lounge. Informal entertainment. 

Adjacent to Cannon & Mittersill. 
Charles Lovett, Jr. Tel. 603-823-7761. 

FRANCONIA, N. H. 03580 





GOLDEN CRESS MOTEL 



carpeting, Continental Breakfast. All 
services, restaurants, and nursery 
nearby. Newly acquired by Duncan 
Riley, formerly of Loon Lodge. 10 
min. to Cannon. 5 min. to Loon. Dally 
rata: S7-S9 pp. d o.. EP. SKI 93 pack- 
age plans S30-S40. We cater to skiers. 
(603) 745-2480. Lincoln, N.H. 



oO^ 



BOX 109. TWIN MOUNTAIN 035*5 

Newly remodeled, located on RL 3, 
12 miles from the Franconia ski areas. 
Dining room. Sportsman's Cocktail 
Lounge, TV. game room, fireplace, 
homecooked meala. Perfect for fami- 
lies or singles. Groups also welcome. 
Your hosts, Dick and Michele Frech- 
ette. Daily rates: $8.50 pp. d.o. MAP. 
SKI 93 package plan $42.50 pp; d.o. 
MAP. (803) 848-5731. 




SKI 5 ARE^l 
INQUIRE ABiS 
PACKAGE PL^ 



SIN ONE WEEK.. 
'UT OUR SKI 93 
NS 



for res. and info., call 



603) 745-8101 
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WITH A LITTLE HELP FROM WASHINGTON 



Gunstock (Laconia, N.H.), once one of 
the two major day ski areas serving 
Greater Boston, in recent years has be- 
come victim of growing competition 
and the vicissitudes of New England 
weather. Now, it has embarked on a 
three-quarter million dollar capitaliza- 
tion and expansion program. With 
matching funds (available to cities, 
counties, states, etc.) from the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the county-owned 



area plans the following improvements: 

A new 2,300-foot double chair lift to 
the top of the Gunsmoke trail. 

Served by this chair, three new trails 
(novice to intermediate) plus the lift 
line itself. 

Sixty acres of snowmaking on the 
lower half of the mountain. 

In addition to the existing base lodge, 
a new base building close to the slopes 
which will house snack bars arid rest 
rooms. 



PSYCHEDELIC SNOWMAKERS 



Jiminy Peak (Hancock, Mass.), which 
completed a massive snowmaking and 
trail development program last year, 
has tentative plans contingent on finan- 
cing to remodel its base lodge. Re- 
modeled, the lodge would have a bal- 
cony, cocktail lounge, new rest rooms, 
and increased seating capacity. 

Jiminy will offer a free rope tow and 
beginners area on weekends and holi- 
days this season. And the area’s 2,000 
feet of new snowmaking pipes plus all 



that put in last year have received a 
psychedelic paint job. Water pipes are 
yellow; air lines, navy blue; valves, 
black and other colors; compressors, 
powder blue; flywheels, white; and 
motors, bright red. 

New co-directors of Jiminy ’s ski 
school this season are Bill O’Connell 
and Don Rosenburg. O’Connell was di- 
rector of the Brodie ski school last sea- 
son. Rosenburg is a former ski school 
director at Pico Peak, Vt. 



READY WHEN YOU ARE, FIS 

With everything in their pockets but ex- 
pected final confirmation by the World 
Cup Committee, Sugarloaf, Me., offi- 
cials at press time were preparing to 
host the East’s major World Cup race 
this season, February 19-21. ABC-TV 
is expected to cover the event. The 
Narrow Guage trail has been widened 
in preparation for the downhill. Ac- 
cording to Sugarloaf officials, USSA 
Alpine Program director Willy Schaef- 
fler, inspecting the course over the sum- 
mer, called it the best in the East. 



BLAST-OFF AT MT. TOM 

Mt. Tom. Mass., used pounds of 
dynamite to carve a new slope area 
from the top to the bottom of a solid 
mass of rock. Over a mile and a half of 
snowmaking pipe has been laid to in- 
sure adequate snow cover on the new 
area named “Vista Run.” (The new 
run offers a number of scenic views of 
the Connecticut River Valley.) Next to 
Vista Run, many of the trees in a large 
wooded area have been thinned out to 
allow some glade skiing for advanced 
skiers. 
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EVERGREEN BLOSSOMING 

Construction is well advanced on the 
1,050-acre, all-season Eveigreen Valley 
development, which encompasses 
Adams Mountain and the shores of 
Kezar Lake in Oxford County, Me. The 
resort, 55 miles northwest of Portland 
on the New Hampshire border, will in- 
clude three double chair lifts, 50 acres 
of trails, approximately a 1,000-foot 
vertical drop, snowmaking, and lights 
as well as an 1 8-hole championship golf 
course. It is to open this season. 

The $4.5 million project has had 
some environmental control problems 
to work out with local authorities. 
Financing is being accomplished 
through two series of redeemable bonds 
issued by the Development Corpora- 
tion for Evergreen Valley, a non-profit 
corporation. Some $3.4 million of the 
bonds are being insured by the Maine 
Recreation Authority. The Develop- 
ment Corporation is to lease the project 
to American-Evergreen Resorts, Inc. 
for 30 years. Evergreen Resorts has 
employed the Branigar Organization 
Inc., a subsidiary of Union Camp Inc., 
to manage the property. 

President of Evergreen Resorts and 
a mastermind of the involved plan to 
obtain hard-to-get financing during a 
period of tight money, is Joseph R. 
Dragone of Springfield, Mass. Dragone 
was the executive director of the now 
defunct Mt. Greylock (Mass.) Tram- 
way Authority. 






NO-WAIT LIFT 

A new double chair being installed at 
Big Vanilla at Davos will operate on a 
no-wait basis. A limit of 350 skiers 
daily will be permitted to use the lift, 
with special tickets being sold on a first- 
come, first served basis. The no-wait 
tickets will go for $7.75, $1 more than 
the area's standard lift ticket. The chair 
will serve newly recontoured interme- 
diate and novice terrain. 

Also new at Big Vanilla: a glass- 
enclosed extension on the Open Hearth 
Steak and Lobster Emporium Restau- 
rant, allowing seating for an additional 
60 guests. 






SHORT SWINGS 

Scandinavian Ski Shops, New York 
City, is adding a “Terrific Thursday” 
bus tour to its schedule of “Wonderful 
Wednesday” trips. “We’ve had a lot of 
requests for Thursday ski trips, es- 
pecially from Scandinavian girls who 
are working in this country as mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers, and maids while 
learning about America, ’’ says Scandi- 
navian owner Harry Vallin. “Since 
Thursday is traditionally the maid’s 
day off, we will give these girls a 20 
percent reduction on the cost of the 
trip and the rental of equipment.” 





World Cup Races. Sugarloaf. Feb. 20-21 



Why don’t you 
come up and 
ski Me. sometime? 




Maine. If our long virgin-powdered trails don't wear you out. 
the night life will. Come to Me. It's closer than you think. 



IThe Great State of MaineTI 

® Department ol Economic Development 

1 156 Gateway Circle I 

Portland. Maine 04102 I 

Please send me booklets on the subjects checked below H 



I 



Address 


City 


State Zip 


□ Maine Skiing 


□ Maine Travel Guide 



I 




Zke Olympic Alps 

FOR ONLY 

*23950 

per person 

15 days 



ARLBERG PASS 

(STUBEN) 



includes 



SKI 



KITZBUHEL 

INNSBRUCK 



Round Trip Charter Jets 
Hotel Accommodations 
Meals 

All Transfers 



Please send me your brochure. 
NAME 



Apres-Ski 
Fully Hosted 
PLUS MORE! 

DEPARTURES BEGINNING 
DECEMBER 20 

VIA ATLANTIS AIIILINIS 

. a Permanently Certificated 
Foreign Supplemental Air Carrier 



STREET 

CITY STATE 

Mail coupon to: ZIP 

THE TRAVEL COMMITTEE 
1330A REISTERSTOWN ROAD 
BALTIMORE, MD. 21208 
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Sharp mountain: 

Ulhite Gold deplores Black Diamonds 



By Dan Nesbett 



I t is two o’clock Sunday afternoon, 
Washington’s Birthday weekend. 
You stand on the top of the 400-foot 
vertical drop that is Sharp Mountain 
Ski Area in Pottsville, Penna. The chair 
lift wait is just under two minutes, and 
you wonder to yourself just how long 
the lift lines must be that very moment 
at other areas in the state, or the Cats- 
kills. or southern Vermont, for that 
matter. You have chosen to come here 
not for big skiing, but to ski. The 
crowds are elsewhere, and your judge- 
ment is vindicated. 

But after all, who would believe ski- 
ing right within the city limits of an 
old coal mining town? And then, so 
close on top of where hard, black 
anthracite once was taken out of the 
mountain ridge. 

The sun gleams white on the open 
slope to soften yesterday’s boilerplate 



and 20 or more teenagers frolic among 
the moguls rising like a cluster of 
grapes on the steeper center section. 

"Let’s pipeline it!” a husky boy calls 
back to his red-headed female com- 
panion. and all at once they are skiing 
full throttle down the smoother left 
side of the slope near the snowmaking 
pipes. The girl’s hips swing loose and 
rhythmically in the short turns and her 
long hair streams out full behind her. 

In the monotone haze of the valley, 
the gray outline of a coal breaker stands 
as a symbol of one of the richest lodes 
of black diamonds ever mined in the 
United States. At the top of this moun- 
tain you stand at the southern frontier 
of the anthracite country. Directly be- 
hind your back — south from the face 
of the mountain — the vein has stopped, 
and the nubby unbroken forest terrain 
will soon flatten into Pennsylvania 



Dutch farmland. 

It is there on that sunny side of the 
mountain, across a snow fence and 
barely 75 feet from the top of the lift, 
you sat at a picnic table and heard 
tales about Pottsville’s Mahantogo 
Street, the tree-lined hillside street you 
took out from town to the ski area past 
the stately homes of several genera- 
tions. The late John O’Hara thinly dis- 
guised it in Appointment in Samara and 
other writings. As one of the natives 
had said over his Dixie cup of wine, 
“Oh yes, O’Hara pulled up all the 
blinds on Mahantongo Street and gave 
the world a look inside." 

You could stand here in the sun all 
day. but the snow is too good. Should 
you follow the path of the two teen- 
agers down the side of the slope and 
then cut over into the T-bar area? But 
a trail goes off to the right and it looks 
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VACATION COUNTRY 

5 Major mountains within a 10 mile 
radius. 21 lilts, 4 score slopes and trails. 
Snowmaking on 2 mountains, 
Snowlarming on all. 

Discover a quiet lounge, a snug inn, 
swinging tavern, a buffet of dining spots, 
a special shop for fashion or fun, a 
vacation home of your own. 

To match this bounty, a vacation plan 
that’s unbeatable * 

5 MOUNTAINS 5 DAYS $30.00 
OF SKIING Junior $25.00 
and «i GUEST BONUS when you stay 
at a MWV member lodging establishment, 

up to 20 Hours of professional slci 
instruction. 

^Christmas and Washington s birthday 

weeks excluded 







Near all major ski areas. A small Colonial Inr 
at 1000' altitude. Most rooms with bath. Out 
standing food, indoor recreation. $12.50-$18.5C 
a day with 3 meals. 5 day package plans. AAA 
Tel 603-383-4313 Dick & Doris Welch. Owners 
Hosts, Jackson, N.H. 03846 



cocktail party and transportation to ski- 
ing. Student rates. Private social rooms 
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reserved free for groups. Informal atmo- 
sphere. Color brochure. 603-356-5533 



Right in the heart of the Big One and right 
the foot of the Black Mt. slopes. Ideal for pad 



age plan vacations. Rooms, simple or deluxi 
famous home cooked food. Write for foldr 



Don & Kathie Murray, Jackson, N.H. 03846 



NORTH CONWAY 603-356-2931 
On Kearsarge Street Skier's traditional inn. 
Walking distance to Main Street and Skimo- 
bile. Modern Lodge and motel rooms. Chil- 
dren's rec-room. Famous Slalom Cocktail 
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Lounge, apres ski meeting place. Excellent ta- 
ble. Cap. 70._ Rates $12. to $15. p.p. MAP 



Right in the village of North Conway. Friendly 
informal skiers' inn. Comfortable accommoda 
tions and excellent food. Daily rate with < 
meals: $10.00-$15.00. Mt. Washington Valle 
' s fro " — “ *“■* 



Bunks $9. 5 Day ski package plan from $85. 
Your skiing hosts: Herman & Trudy Ostermaier. 



package plans from $75.00. Recommended b; 



Mobil Guide. Color folder. Your skiing hosts 

... — — N.H 



Conrad & Cynthia Briggs. North Conway, 
Tel. 603-356-5502 
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enticing for a leisurely run. 

Named the King Coal, it is narrow 
and gentle, traversing until it reaches a 
90-degree turn where it banks and 
widens and starts back to the main 
slope. From that point you can look 
down over the beginner’s area. 

There you may see hefty Prest 
Durck, head of the 12-man (and 
woman) ski patrol, helping a five-year- 
old boy — maybe yours — on his first 
ride up the J-bar. Durck’s skis are on 
the outside of the track, and the boy’s 
are on the inside. The lift is slow, and 
the two talk like old friends all the way 
to the top of the gentle slope. All is 
well there. 

You continue onto the main slope 
again. Below you is the ski school area 
with its traditional schoolhouse bell to 
summon the students. But there are 
mostly private lessons today. The real 
teaching is weekday evenings — Mon- 
day through Thursday (6 to 10 P.M.) 
for juniors and Fridays for adults. The 
normal thing on these evenings is to 
take an hour of instruction and then 
ski the rest of the time. The lifts oper- 
ate at night during the week, and only 
in the daytime on weekends. 

Ski school director Bob Allison and 
two of his assistants ski neatly past, 
solid and confident, on their way to the 
ski school area. They concentrate on 
teaching the American Parallel Sys- 



tem (the Walter Foeger method for- 
merly known as Natur Teknik), putting 
Sharp Mountain in company with Bol- 
ton Valley, Okemo. and Dutchess. If 
a beginner is to be with the instructors 
only a day or two, however, they will 
teach him to snowplow. Allison rea- 
sons it is better to take this small liberty 
with the teaching system than to have 
the student crash on the front steps of 
the base lodge. 

A look up now at the moguls gives 
living testimony to what Sharp is all 
about. There come half a dozen juniors, 
twisting and springing on the bumps — 
kicking up their heels and sowing their 
wild oats in a com snow orgy. Prest 
Durck again appears, shouting orders 
for them to take it easy as they streak 
past the base lodge in the egg position, 
heading down the last pitch and around 
the trees to the bottom of the chair. 

There are probably 200 such Junior 
Ski Club members (grade and high 
school age) competing regularly in the 
Saturday morning race schedule for 
their USEASA pins. In addition, 14 
local high schools field three boys and 
three girls each in competition for the 
Pottsville City Trophy, taken last year 
by Nativity B.V.M. (Blessed Virgin 
Mary) from Pottsville Area High 
School, the defending champions. This 
race has become a major feature of 
the week-long Pottsville Winter Carni- 



val, scheduled to begin this season on 
January 23, 1971. 

As if all of this isn’t enough, some 
of the boys leam jumping. You see the 
30-meter ski jump there on the left 
side of the main slope. Sharp Moun- 
tain claims it has the only jump in the 
state of Pennsylvania, and there is talk 
that it may be extended one day soon 
to 70 meters. 

The main lift, too, may be extended 
— pushing 1,500 feet down farther into 
the valley. Sharp Mountain Ski Area 
with its current 400-foot vertical would 
then have a total of almost 700 feet. 

By late afternoon, the sun is low 
over the hills behind Minersville and it 
comes red across the valley. The com 
is faster now, like a billion ball bear- 
ings under your skis. The pace of the 
young skiers quickens even more as 
they race to log two or three extra runs 
before the lift closes. 

You look at your watch. It’s a quarter 
of five. Your pace has slowed and you 
now are linking neat little turns down 
the smooth north side of the upper 
slope. Your legs tell you it has been an 
afternoon of skiing. The moguls on 
the steeper part of the slope have de- 
manded deference, but there were no 
hard, pounding runs. Certainly not. 
The lower part of the open slope, the 
T-bar area that parallels it, the King 
(continued on next page) 
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rhorn Hill Lodge 

Varm and cheerful rooms, dorms, or cottage, 
wo meals daily, $10.00-$15.00. Midweek pack- 
ige plans available. Halfway between Cran- 
nore and Wildcat, with Attitash, Black and 
'yrol close by. Tom & Ruth Darville, Box MT, 
ackson, N.H. 



ENEW ENGLAND INN 

fit. Washington Valley's #1 ski resort. 

ireplaced cottages, candlelight dining, cock- 
ail lounge and piano bar. The best in food, 
rink and hospitality. Write M.V. Jennings, 
pnkeeper, Intervale, N.H. 03845 or call 603- 
56-5541 



SKI- 



SHOPS 



... the North Country's professional ski head- 
quarters for over 30 years. Equipment, repairs, 
rentals. Four winter service shops at nearby 
ski areas. Our all seasons shops in Simsbury, 
Conn., Franconia and North Conway, N.H. offer 
distinctive sports, leisure wear and equipment 
for all the family. Sample our wares. Write for 
our new catalog. Box 509W, North Conway, 
N.H. 03860 



Exclusive Weekend Package. Lux. resort at Mt. 
Washington’s Base. Excell, cuisine, wine cel- 
lar, apres ski enter’t. $48.00 M.A.P. Fr.-Sun. 
(all Wildcat lifts) or Sun-Fr. pkg. $98.00 (ski 5 
mtns.). Trailways stop. Guest shuttle. 603 383- 
6822, Rt. 16, Mt. Washington/ Pinkham Notch, 
Jackson, N.H. 



BADGER REALTY CORPORATION 

North Conway, N.H. 03806 



A 



In Mt. Washington Valley for 
Condominiums, Motels, Inns, 
Land, Vacation Homes, Building 
& Designing, contact Badger 
Realty Corporation, 603-356- 
5757. Open Daily and Sundays. 
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MAIN SHOP ON RT. 16A (through 
the covered bridge); Service Ski 
Shops at Wildcat, Black & Tyrol 
Mtns. 

all in the Ski Village of Jackson, N.H. 



For your free Winter Vacation Kit 
or free reservation service clip and 
mail toMt. Washington Valley, 

Box 385, North Conway, 

N.H. 03860 or Call: 603-356-5524 

Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip 



KLM planned ahead 
for your ski vacation in Europe. 
We’ve already reserved your rooms. 



That’s right. Dozens of rooms in 
eighteen different locations. We 
picked them from the finest resorts 
in Austria, Switzerland, France 
and Italy. The reason? 

It’s called the KLM “Pick Your 
Slopes” Ski Vacations. We picked 
eighteen different spots (including 
Zermatt, St. Moritz, Innsbruck, St. 
Anton and Kitzbuhl). You can 
split your vacation between 
two or more places. 

For a minimum of 17 days, 
prices begin at $384* from 
New York. And $478* from 
Chicago. Tour price includes 
transatlantic jet fare, ski ho- 
tel for 14 nights, one night in 
Amsterdam, and continental 
breakfasts. 

Free Day on the House in 
Surprising Amsterdam. And 

something special on the way 



back. A free day in Surprising Am- 
sterdam. Free meals and drinks, 
free sightseeing and admission to 
museums. All courtesy of the Am- 
sterdam Tourist Officet. And even 
a farewell party. For information 
clip the coupon. 

*Including 15-person, 14/21-day GIT round- 
trip economy fare, plus tax. Prices per person, 
based on double occupancy. 
tDay on the House eff. Oct. 15 thru Mar. 15. 



SHARP MOUNTAIN 
(continued) 

Coal trail, and the J-bar novice area 
are not in themselves reasons for phys- 
ical or emotional fatigue. But while 
Sharp Mountain may not have the 
longest, most challenging runs in the 
world, it may well have the shortest 
lines. The result is that you have skied 
almost constantly. 

The new restaurant and cocktail 
lounge in the base lodge has a full view 
of the mountain and it is as tasteful 
and contemporary as just about any 
aprts facility anywhere in ski country. 
The lounge is now open. The time has 
come to head in. ,3* 



SHARP MOUNTAIN, PA. 

How to get there: From New Jersey, 
Easton, and Allentown take 1-78 west 
to 61, then north to Pottsville. Ask di- 
rections to the ski area upon entering 
town. From Harrisburg, take route 22 
east into 1-78, to 61 at *the Hamburg 
intersection, then north to Pottsville. 
From Philadelphia, take the interstate 
system to Reading where you pick up 
61. From Scranton and Wilkes Barre, 
take 1-81 south to the Minersville inter- 
change 4 miles from the ski area. From 
Williamsport take 15 and 61 south. 
What’s there: A 2,150-foot chair lift 
with 400-foot vertical. Also, a T-bar 
and J-bar. Three open slopes and a 
trail. Snowmaking. Night skiing. 

What it costs: Adult day ticket (all lifts) 
weekends and holidays is $6. Other 
prices for night skiing, half-day, T-bar 
only, etc., are less, with reductions for 
juniors (under 1 8) and groups. 

Where to stay: The Dusselfink, south 
of town on route 61 is modem, clean, 
and attractive with its own restaurant 
and entertainment. Double room rate 
— $12 plus tax. Also, Longo’s Motel 
(just north of town on route 61) and 
the Necho Allen Hotel in the center of 
town are both passable, but maybe 
have seen better days. 

Where to eat: South of town on 61 are 
both Dusselfink and the Wedgewood. 
North is Longo’s Restaurant: Italian 
and very popular locally. Two differ- 
ent rooms with different menus and 
ambiance, depending on your taste and 
budget. Also, the base lodge at Sharp 
Mountain (sirloin a la carte is $5.95, 
but good. Drinks, $1 each). Going and 
coming from the south try Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch cooking (including shoofly 
pies) at the Shartlesville Hotel just off 
1-78 in Shartlesville. Dinners served 
family style — daily 11A.M. to 7 P.M. 

Where to play: Cocktails in the “Coal 
Mine” tap room at the Necho Allen. 
Dancing at Sharp Mountain or the 
Dusselfink. 

Information: Sharp Mountain Ski Area, 
Pottsville, Pa. 17901. (717) 622-6595 
for snow reports, (717) 622-6554 for 
other information. 



KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Dept. C 
609 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1 001 7 
Please send Free Brochure on KLMV’Pick 
Your Slopes” Ski Vacations. 



Address— 



City — 
Phone- 



-Zip- 



My travel agent. 



KLM 
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EVERY TREE 

IS A FAMILY TREE 

Our trees and forests provide your 
family with many happy hours of 
recreation. That’s why it’s impor- 
tant to protect them from forest fires 
by following Smokey’s ABC’s: 
Always hold matches till cold. Be 
sure to drown all campfires, stir the 
ashes, and drown them again. Cnish 
all smokes dead out. 

Please! Only YOU can 
prevent forest fires 






Published as a public service in cooper- 
ation with The Advertising Council. 
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MIDWEST SKIING UP 

Wisconsin recorded a whopping in- 
crease of more than 25 percent in ski 
area attendance last season, according 
to a survey by The Milwaukee Journal. 
In The Journal survey, 25 areas, slightly 
more than half of those in the state and 
including most of the major ones, re- 
ported 609,000 attendance for the 
1969-70 season. Major increases were 
reported by recently developed areas 
in southern Wisconsin. An estimated 
150,000 to 200,000 more skier-days 
were tallied at areas that refuse to 
divulge their figures for the total. 

Skier attendance in Upper Michigan 
areas rose 13 percent to 270,000. 

NEW CLUB AREA 

A commercial ski club will develop the 
old Marquette University ski area, 
Maryhill, into a first-class ski facility, 
according to John Buechel of Milwau- 
kee, president of Ausblick Ski Club, 
Inc. The hill is the closest commercial 
ski hill to Milwaukee, less than half an 
hour’s drive west of the downtown 
area. 

A triple chair lift and eight rope 
tows are being installed to transport 
skiers to the top of the hill, which has 
a 190-foot vertical drop. Trail widen- 
ing, chalet remodeling, and installation 
of a new kind of snowmaking equip- 
ment is under way. 

Buechel, who is general manager of 
the ski area, too, said the club would 
charge annual dues of $300 a family, 
with an initiation fee of $550. Group 
ski lessons will be offered. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
WISCONSIN: 

Alpine Valley, which has seven slopes, 
has added two double chair lifts, its 
eighth and ninth. Majestic Hills is in- 
stalling two double chair lifts, and has 
one new manmade hill for skiers. 
Snowcrest has opened three new runs 
serviced by a new double chair lift. 
Wilmot Mountain is building one of its 
hills 90 feet higher. 

Mount Le Bett has opened a new 
slope, extended a rope tow and is ex- 
panding its ski shop. Paul Bunyan has 
added a rope tow to service a new ex- 
pert run. Timberline has added a slope, 
expanded its snowmaking system and 
opened a new bar. Tyrol Basin offers a 



new run with a 370-foot vertical drop. 
White Cap has added two new trails 
and a new rope tow. Woodside Ranch 
has a new rope tow and regroomed 
slopes. Viking has added a run and a 
rope tow, made chalet improvements, 
and regroomed its slopes. 

PEOPLE 

The three sons of Ray Rotchford, 
owner of Trollhaugen at Dresser, Wis., 
have been named assistant managers 
of the area. Bob Bramwell is the new 
ski school director. 

NEW MEXICO HIGHWAYS 

This is the final season for 15-mile 
drives over the 10-mile dirt road that 
buffers Taos Ski Valley and the New 
Mexico desert. Work on the long- 
delayed highway from the village of 
Arroyo Seco up the canyon to TSV 
began in September, with the paving 
to be finished by summer. 

Just over a ridge from TSV another 
paved highway is being cut through six 
miles of semi-wilderness from the ski 
town of Red River. This one will end 
where the Kit Carson National Forest 
Administrators want someone with $4 
million to build another ski resort. 

Both roads were made possible by 
some $2 million from the federal Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. 
Eventually EDA will be asked to fi- 
nance a third project closing the gap 
between them and creating the ulti- 
mate in super-ski highways. 

And lest Santa Fe Ski Basin be for- 
gotten in all this development, the state 
put up $125,000 to oil the last 10 miles 
of its dirt road. Oiling isn’t paving, but 
it might ease the way up the mountain 
until spring. 

UTAH FOR THE UTAHNS 

With a goal of placing as many 
Utahns as possible on the U.S. Olympic 
team, the Utah Ski Racers Foundation, 
Inc., was formed recently. 

Eight Utahns will serve as trustees 
for the foundation. They are actor 
Robert Redford, banker Spencer Ec- 
cles, Salt Lake businessmen Walker 
Wallace and Sig Schreyer, attorney 
Robert Pruitt, former Olympic skier 
Susie Harris Rytting, former NCAA 
ski champion Jim Gaddis, and Ogden, 
Utah, businessman, ski coach, and for- 
(continued on page 203) 
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Birthday Present for mt. Ulaterman 

By Burt Sims 



S outhern California’s very first chair 
lift is alive, has found steady work 
on Mt. Waterman, and is about to ob- 
serve its 29th birthday. 

This single-chair version of Old 
Faithful was bom in the first month of 
World War II, was christened with a 
spectacular breakdown, suffered 
through the malnutrition which accom- 
panied gasoline-and-tire rationing (Who 
could go skiing?), and in its early mo- 
ments, like many a war orphan, was 
more to be pitied than scorned. 

But virtue triumphed. Over nearly 
three decades, the Mt. Waterman lift 
opened a new world of skiing to hun- 
dreds of thousands and in its infancy, 
did nearly as much to spur the growth 
of the sport in Southern California as 
the introduction of metal edges. 

Now another lift has been added to 
Waterman— a bench-type double chair 
to serve an area atop the mountain long 
popular with beginners and interme- 
diates. Although it’s somewhat like 
moistening a stamp with a firehose to 
give it such stature, this could be called 
the beginning of Waterman’s Second 
Era. 

“It has been a long time coming,’’ 
admits Lynn Newcomb, Jr., whose 
late father dreamed up the first lift and 
made it materialize. “But the Water- 
man skiers have been patient. We still 
have a lot of people skiing here who 
started with us on the first lift. Now it’s 
a kick to see their kids riding it.” 

In these days of gondola systems and 
big, smoothly running double chair 
lifts, it may be difficult to imagine the 
impact that the advent of chair-lift ski- 
ing had on Southern California. For 
the few thousand skiers trying to find 
sport on the local slopes, there were 
only occasional rope tows or some- 
thing similar. The tows, at best, were a 
few hundred feet long; six turns, and 
you were in line again. 

One of those rope tows was operated 
by the Newcombs alongside the An- 
geles Crest Highway. The family had 
been working and playing in these San 
Gabriel Mountains since 1878 when a 



Newcomb homesteaded 160 acres and 
built a cabin on what is now known as 
Newcomb’s Ranch. This lies just a few 
miles below the present Mt. Waterman 
ski resort. The original cabin burned 
down in 1900, but its replacement still 
is used for family recreation. 

In 1938, Newcomb’s Inn was built 
beside the highway. It still offers a few 
overnight accommodations, meals, and 
snow equipment rental. 

It was in this period that young 
Lynn, attending UCLA, attempted to 
learn skiing by studying a book on the 



subject. On a trip to nearby Mt. Baldy 
to put some of his study to the test, he 
chanced upon a friend who showed 
him the snowplow position— and thus 
probably saved his life. A leg, or two, 
at least. 

Lynn’s enthusiasm for winter sports 
was shared by his father, who was 
amenable to the suggestion of installing 
a rope tow in a ravine alongside the 
highway. The tow was 1 ,000 feet long. 
Rides were a dime. Business was brisk. 
But arms often gave out before skiers’ 
(continued on page 192) 




The Face: short, but challenging terrain on Mt. Waterman. 
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Southern Colorado has a lot 
to offer any skier. 

Great skiing climate. 

Lots of sun. And the incomparable 
powder of the Rockies. 

It also features two unique ski 
areas. Monarch and Purgatory. 

Monarch - voted "Ski Area of 
the Year,” 1969-70, by the Kansas City 
Ski Club. Twenty-one trails offer 
variety for beginner through 
expert. All facilities, including 
certified ski school. Lodging 
at nearby Ski Town Lodge. 

Purgatory’s weather is much 
nicer than the name suggests. And 
a lot more comfortable. It offers 
twenty miles of well-groomed 



trails. Some are gentle, others are 
inclined to challenge you. 

Atmosphere at the ski area 
is as warm and comfortable as the 
sweater-skiing weather. The Purgatory 
Inn even provides free transportation 
to and from the airport. 

Frontier Airlines can fly you 
to either of these areas. We fly your 
skis free as a second piece of luggage, 
treat you to special beverages and 
ski magazines, and save you 
money with special ski fares. 

Our Family Plan is good seven days 
a week and we'll be glad to help 
you rent a lodge or get a 
bus to the slopes. 

Let Frontier Airlines play a 



part in your ski plans this year. We'll 
be glad to give you a lift to Monarch, 
Purgatory, or any of 31 other ski 
spots in the Frontier Rockies. 



--S*. MONARCH & 

FRONTlEfiyAIRUNES purgatory 
5900 E. 39th Ave. 

Denver. Colorado 80207 

Please send me complete information on 
skiing Monarch and Purgatory. Also send 
information on Frontier Snow Club flights. 



Name 








Address 








City 


State 


Zip 














Southern California’s first chair lift has been 

around for 29 years. Finally, help is on the way. 




Mt. Waterman’s historic lift— first in Southern California— started with a truck axle and auto rims. 



WATERMAN (continued from page 190 ) 

dimes did. There had to be a better 
way. 

When the highway was extended 
past the foot of Mt. Waterman in 1 940, 
Lynn remembers, his father said, “Let’s 
build a real one!" The “real one" to the 
elder Newcomb meant a chair lift. He 
was a highly successful cement con- 
tractor with a strong background in 
related fields of construction. With the 
help of some friends, relatives, and an 
occasional professional, he engineered 
what became the entrance into a brand 
new world for those aching-armed, 
wheezing, leg-weary Southern Califor- 
nians. 

“Wartime priorities made it tough to 
get materials,” Lynn recalls. “Dad used 
a truck axle at the bottom terminal, for 
example, and managed to buy 40 auto 
wheels from the Ford Motor Company 
to carry the cable. Two weeks later 
Ford tried to buy them back. It took a 
lot of scrounging to get the lift finished. 

“We opened it the first of January, 
1942. People came from all around. 
Many of them weren’t skiers— just 
wanted to ride to the top of a mountain. 

“But on opening day, there was too 
much torque on that truck axle, and it 
broke. It was disaster. The lift came to 
a dead stop, of course. We worked for 
hours to get people off with ropes and 
slings. It was a mess. It made all the 
newspapers, of course— some of them. 



Page One. We weren’t at all happy 
about it— but it sure let people know we 
had a chair lift!" 

Repair was accomplished quickly, 
and although it broke down again from 
time to time in those early days, that 
single chair shuttle made its mark in 
local winter sport history. Its contribu- 
tion to the growth of skiing was im- 
plicit in the single fact that skiers now 
could spend the bulk of their time in 
downhill running as opposed to uphill 
struggle. As a result, techniques and 
skills improved rapidly. 

Another reason for the brethren’s 
allegiance to Mt. Waterman is its proxi- 
mity to a vast population sprawl. It’s 
only 45 miles from Los Angeles, and 
possibly 10 miles less than that for 
Pasadenans and foothill folk. 

College students make the run up 
after a morning of classes, businessmen 
go after lunch, and wives can slap the 
house together, take a ski lesson, and 
be home in time to prepare dinner. 

The runs on top. now serviced by 
that 2,000-foot double chair, have some 
variety. “What we were after,” says 
Lynn, “was chair-lift skiing that even 
snowpiowers could handle, yet that 
would open intermediate terrain at the 
same time.” 

The more advanced skiers get their 
challenge from skiing The Face, the 
front of the mountain. The more popu- 
lar run is Two-and-a-Half. One and 



Three also get considerable traffic. The 
runs are up to a mile long, admittedly 
no Squaw Valley— but Squaw Valley 
isn’t a mere less-than-an-hour ride from 
Pasadena, either. 

Mt. Waterman has an ace up its 
sleeve in a run called Avalanche— 
hardly a name to draw crowds. It drops 
1,500 feet in a mile and a half. 

It is not open all of the time, how- 
ever, mostly because of lack of de- 
mand. It’s slightly off the beaten path 
and ends at the highway some distance 
from the lift area. Occasionally, a club 
will run a giant slalom on Avalanche, 
and sometimes when conditions are 
really good, the traffic picks up. On 
these occasions a shuttle service is 
operated back to the lift. 

The permanent character of Mt. 
Waterman’s niche and clientele is ex- 
emplified by its ski school director. 
Gene Peterson. A Pasadena high 
school coach, he has been running the 
Mt. Waterman ski school for some- 
thing like 17 years. 

MT. WATERMAN, CALIF. 
Where it is: 36 miles from Pasadena. 
What’s there: 1 single chair, 1 double 
chair, 2 ropes. 820-foot vertical. Ski 
school, ski shop, rentals, cafeteria. 
Open weekends & holidays only. 
What it costs: All-day, all-area adult 
ticket: $6. Season ticket: $50. 
Information: (2 13) 790-2002. 
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At Steamboat. Where he is the 
Director of Skiing. 

Steamboat has always been the home 
of American champions. It’s produced 
more Olympic skiers than any other 
place in the United States. 

Maybe it's the variety of slopes 
and snow. Rank beginner or rank- 
ing expert, you'll enjoy skiing our 
3600 feet of vertical rise. 

Or maybe it's the extra ski- 
ing you can do when you don't 
have to wait in lift lines. Things 
will move even faster this year. 

We've added a brand-new high- 
speed gondola. Total lift 
capacity is now 6300 people 
per hour. 

Maybe you should find 
out about Steamboat for 
yourself. One taste of the 
Western hospitality and 
you'll feel like the Kidd 
himself . . . wanted. 



Steamboat 

Great Skiing makes great skiers. 

For Information Contact Steamboat Resort Service. 
P.O. Box 297, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 80477. 




Hlichigan's Ski Village Boom 

By Jess E. Maxwell 



S kiing is an expensive sport, no 
doubt about it. 

Take a family of four, add the cost 
of motels, eating out, tow tickets and 
transportation, and you’re parting with 
a bundle of cash. 

So what do you do? Quit skiing? 
Certainly not. You’d probably stop eat- 
ing first. 

Russ Timmer, for one, thinks he has 
the answer. Seven years ago, Timmer 
bought a lot in a ski village called Hid- 
den Hamlet near Michigan’s Nub’s 
Nob. Recently, he decided to build a 
chalet. 

He hasn’t regretted it. 

Timmer, owner of a construction 
firm near Detroit, skied 37 days last 
season. And he did it cheaply, by stay- 
ing at his own chalet and letting his 
wife Carol do the cooking. Even his lift 
ticket came cheaper, because Nub’s 
Nob gives area residents a break on the 
fee. 

Timmer is just one of thousands of 
Midwesterners who own property and 
vacation homes in Michigan's ski coun- 
try. 

And Michigan has literally dozens 
of major vacation home developments 
from which to choose. Some are rustic, 
without city conveniences. Others are 
plush, with water, sewers, swimming 
pools, golf courses, and the works. 
Prices range from reasonable to the 
light fantastic. 

Vacation property seems to fit into 
the desire of most skiers to ski more— 
for less money. Because in the long 
run, it’ll be cheaper to own your own 
place rather than staying in motels and 
eating out. There’s also the possibility 
you might be able to pay off the cost of 
your second home by renting it to 
others when you’re not using it. And 
Americans today are interested in the 
“environment.” Many want to own a 
piece of land before everything is pol- 
luted or bulldozed. So they buy land 
and build vacation homes and enjoy 
the clean air of the north country. 

Normally, such property is a good 
investment. Timmer, for example, paid 
$1,200 for his lot seven years ago at 
Hidden Hamlet. Now he figures it’s 
worth around $4,500. At another Mich- 
igan ski village, Springbrook Hills in 
Boyne County, lots that sold for 
$3,800 a year or so ago are now selling 
for $5,100. 



Developers usually make it easy for 
a skier to get in on the action. Down 
payments are in the ten percent range, 
and land contracts may be obtained for 
up to seven years, usually at lower in- 
terest rates than “first” home property. 

So how do you go about finding vaca- 
tion property in Michigan’s ski country? 
Read the classified ads in local news- 
papers. They’ll tip you off to private 
vacation homes that are for sale. Or 
check with real estate agents in the re- 
gion that you’re interested in. Cham- 
bers of Commerce can also be a big 
help. 

Major ski resorts usually have vaca- 
tion home villages around them. These 
areas frequently offer more facilities 
and services, including such niceties as 
plowing driveways and garbage pick- 
up. As a result, property in such devel- 
opments costs a bit more. To give you 
an idea where they are and what they 
offer, here’s a listing of major Michigan 
areas with ski village developments 
nearby. 



Boyne Mountain 

According to Zig Bulanda, Boyne’s di- 
rector of public relations, skiers can 
find four different styles of condomin- 
iums right at the base of the slopes. The 
condos range in price from $ 1 9,900 for 
a studio to $46,000 for a three-bedroom 
unit. The condominiums are styled 
after European structures. One, the 
Jungfrau, is a five-storied tower that 
overlooks Boyne and the flatlands 
around it. Skiers may write for infor- 
mation to Bulanda at Boyne Mountain, 
Boyne Falls, Mich. 49713. 

Near Boyne, Walloon Hills, and 
Thunder Mountain is a large subdivi- 
sion of single-unit dwellings called 
Springbrook Hills. Eventually, says de- 
veloper Joe Breidenstein, Springbrook 
will include 900 lots and its own ski hill 
and lodge. The development is located 
in a rolling, wooded area and includes 
an 1 8-hole golf course, clubhouse, 
swimming pool, trout lakes and stream, 

(continued on page 196) 



One of the new condominiums at Boyne Mountain . . . 
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You'll join 
"starters" just like 
yourself for six fun-filled days and nights which 
include: Top ski instruction, welcoming 
cocktail party, fabulous meals, beautiful 
accommodations and meeting all the 
swinging ski set. 



Learn to ski with the Timberline STARTER SET! 



P.S. The same kind of fun-filled package is 
also here for you intermediate and advanced skiers. 



,Fve 
always 

wanted to! 

You will learn, and in less time than you think! 

In fact, when you put yourself in our hands, we'll 
have you “on the hill" in no time. 



Join The Timberline Starter Set! 

Here is the most exciting Ski Package on 
the West Coast at a price you won’t believe. 
The Timberline STARTER SET. A full 
week of professional ski instruction for 
beginners like you. STARTER SET 
Ski Week Packages start every Sunday 
throughout the entire "snow season.” 

We’ll devote the famous 
Timberline Lodge and 
all its facilities 
to you for one 
memorable week, 



ihanting MT. HOOD 




Send for your free STARTER KIT today! 

Name 

Add ress 

City State 



Dept. SI 



■ Tin 

A 



TIMBERLINE LODGE, 



Timberline, Oregon 97028 



SKI VILLAGE (continued from page 194) 

playground, and tennis courts. Munici- 
pal water, hard-surfaced roads, and 
underground utilities are included. Lot 
prices begin at $5,100 and go to 
$10,900. For information, write to 
Springbrook Hills, P. O. Box 201, 
Walloon Lake, Mich. 49796. 

Boyne Highlands and Nub’s Nob 

One of the pioneers in the development 
of ski villages is Dean Shorter, former 
director of the ski school at Nub’s Nob. 
Now president of Land Masters Corp., 
Shorter oversees two major develop- 
ments: Hidden Hamlet and Hamlet 
West. The 144-lot Hidden Hamlet — 
located just a few hundred yards from 
Nub’s— is almost sold out, but his new 
Hamlet West will include 40 lots, plus 
townhouses. “When I was an instruc- 
tor, people told me that they’d ski more 
if they had a place to stay,” says 
Shorter. “So I cleared some lots and 
built them some homes. Most folks find 
they’re skiing more now for a lot less 
money.’’ Information may be obtained 
from Shorter at Route 2, Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 49740. 

Near Boyne Highlands is Highland 
Woods, an 85-site forested subdivision 
overlooking many of Boyne’s slopes. 
Richard Shepherd, owner of the de- 
velopment, says lots range in price from 



$3,595 to $8,000. “The cheapest lot, 
eight years ago, was $800,” he said, to 
give an idea of the appreciation. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from High- 
land Woods, Route 2, Harbor Springs, 
Mich. 49740. 

Caberfae 

Two major ski villages have blossomed 
out near Caberfae, the big family area 
near Cadillac. 

One development, Caberfae Ranch, 
has sold 20 percent of its 358 sites in 
less than a year. W. B. Costello, sales 
representative for Neuland Develop- 
ment, Inc., says the area will include a 
two and a half-acre trout lake and 
“possibly a four-season pool.” Caber- 
fae Ranch is within walking distance of 
the slopes. Lots range in price from 
$2,995 to $5,900. Write P. O. Box 575, 
Cadillac, Mich. 49601 for information. 

Also near the slopes is Caberfae Vil- 
lage, which has a dozen or so chalets 
and “A” frames constructed and in use 
by skiers. The subdivision includes 76 
wooded building sites and a nearby 
motel and cocktail lounge. Cost of lots: 
$2,950 to $4,950. Future plans, say the 
developers, call for a six-acre lake and 
a swimming pool. For information 
write Box 204, Cadillac, Mich. 49601. 

Sugar Loaf 

Located down the road from Sugar 



Loaf Mountain near Traverse City is a 
2,000-acre wooded subdivision that has 
some of the fanciest ski homes you’ll 
find in the Midwest. The development 
is operated by the same management as 
the ski area and is considered a part of 
the overall Sugar Loaf Village com- 
plex. Over 1,000 homesites will even- 
tually be cleared, says the developer. An 
18-hole golf course, air strip, and out- 
door pool are located at the ski lodge. 
Lots range from around $2,000 to 
more than $15,000. For information, 
write Sugar Loaf Village, Route 1, 
Cedar, Mich. 49261. 

This listing by no means includes all 
the vacation home properties available 
in Michigan. At last count, the state 
had 73 operating ski areas, and many 
of them have home sites nearby. Tim- 
ber Lee, near Traverse City, has an ex- 
tensive condominium development, for 
example. Schuss Mountain, near Man- 
celona, has a ski village. The plush 
(and private) Otsego Ski Club near 
Gaylord has building sites available for 
members. 

However you add it up, Michigan is 
experiencing a boom in the develop- 
ment of real estate for skiers. Maybe a 
vacation home can cut the cost of ski- 
ing for you. Or maybe not. But check 
all the facts and make a decision. Be- 
cause there are thousands of other 
skiers with the same thing in mind. 



* 




Escape from Reality 

You cross the well guarded border, you exchange your money 
for squiggies and you reset your watch to C.F.T. (Central Fun 
Time). It's all part of the fun at Schuss Mountain, the world's 
most unique ski resort. Schuss Mountain is a small European 
kingdom with its own border, its own currency and its own 
royal family. In the heart of the royal kingdom is the Village 
Square with its quaint shops, authentic architecture and famous 
Ivanhof Fiestaurant. Excellent food, entertainment and service 
make the Ivanhof a landmark restaurant where every meal is fit 
for the king. Adjacent to the Village Square is the Schuss Moun- 
tain Valley where over 50 alpine chalets make a picturesque set- 
ting that rivals any you've ever seen. With all its many exciting 
features and excellent skiing, Schuss Mountain remainsthe most 
reasonably priced, first class ski resort in the midwest. This year, 
why not escape from reality and ski at the first kingdom located 
within the territorial limits of the United States. Write for your 
free brochure. Survival Guide and visa today. 

(^? Scbuss mountain 

Across the Border from Mancelona, Michigan 49659 Phone: (616) 587-9162 < ) 
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The Perfect Mountain 

They come from everywhere, and they all agree: Sun Valley's Baldy, the perfect ski mountain, has 
to have the most brilliantly engineered traffic pattern in the whole skiing world. And this year it's 
even better! New runs, new lifts, new accessibility to six wide, wild bowls. There’s endless variety 
on Baldy— the open sweep of Lookout Bowl, the challenge of Exhibition, miles of exciting trails— 40 
great runs fed by nine fast lifts, and a super-wide cat track linking the whole scene. Now you can 
ski all day and never touch the same snow twice. One thing sure: you simply cannot get bored on 
Baldy. Come on. The perfect mountain is waiting for you. Sun Valley. . .a wonderful world apart. 

Don’t miss: Timex presents “Peggy Fleming at Sun Valley” TV special January 24 on your NBC station. 




For reservations, information or snow reports, 
phone TOLL FREE 1-(800) 635-5310 or 
write Sun Valley Information, 

Dept. SN, Sun Valley. 

Idaho 83353. 
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Hoodoo Ho Jinn for Skiers 

By Barry Herem 



the Hoodoo Ski Bowl Developers Inc. 
he represents are concerned, two de- 
structive fires in two years make the 
name fit the place. But if Hoodoo has 
meant bad luck to management, it still 
means good news to skiers. Since 1938, 
when the first rope tow and snack 
shack were put up, people have been 
willing to hike and truck in to the 
Hoodoo area for the perennially good- 
luck skiing it offers. The old three-story 
lodge was a welcome addition to the 
area when it was built in 1951, but its 
unfortunate cremation has not by any 
means stemmed the flow of skiers in- 
terested in Hoodoo. There’s a modern 
new lodge now, and Foster reports a 
steady 15 to 20 percent increase in 
business each year. Three double chair 
lifts and three rope tows, beautiful 
slopes and easy access— it’s just off 
Oregon’s Highway 20 in Santiam Pass 
—have made Hoodoo a family ski area 
par excellence. Its slopes vary from the 
most kindly of inclines for beginners to 
Grandstand’s gut-freezing steepness 
with five-foot-high moguls— the most 
precipitous route down from the top 
(continued on page 200) 



Exquisite rooms, apartments and 

suites, a multi-level Lodge with 
the five dining moods of TRADERS', 
featuring Polynesian and 

Cantonese cuisine, cocktail 
lounges, banquet salons and 
a ski and sports shop. More? 

Send in the coupon below. 

m: 

I CALICO 1 

I Dept. D, Box 419, Sun Valley, Idaho 83353 j 

■ Gentlemen: Please send me your color brochure. | 











I City 


State 


Zip 





...The resort hotel 
only 207 steps away 
from Sun Valley’s 
Warm Springs lift to 
the top of Baldy 
Mountain! 



E ighty years ago, stagecoaches and 
wagons used to run east and west 
between Sisters and Sweet Home, Ore. 
along a sandy road around a volcanic 
butte. The road was so bad, the chuck 
holes and lava rock so brutal that 
horses and wagons often broke down 
en route. It was a bad luck butte with 
a bad luck road so they named it 
Hoodoo. And that’s how Hoodoo Ski 
Bowl got its name. 

At least that’s what area manager 
Lee Foster says. “Actually I don’t know 
the details of how the Butte got its 
name” he says of the still-warm 5,700- 
foot lava cone. “But it means bad luck 
to us.” It does. In faot in the last few 
years, it's almost as if the name has 
jinxed the place. 

In 1967, a vast forest fire swept over 
Hoodoo burning 75 percent of the ski 
area’s tree cover. A 20-year-old ski 
lodge survived the holocaust while 
helping to house up to 1 ,500 of the fire- 
fighters needed to put out the blaze. 
Alas, however, the lodge itself mysteri- 
ously burned to the ground the follow- 
ing summer. 

As far as Foster and the members of 



Hoodoo base lodge, destroyed by a mysterious fire two years ago, has been 
replaced by this modern structure. 
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JIMMIE’S at BEAR! 



Bear Valley presents: Jimmie Heuga Ski Hobdays- 
a unique ski vacation hosted by one of the world’s greatest skiers- 
Jimmie Heuga-Olympic medalist and America’s only male World Cup 
holder-now Director of Winter Sports at Bear Valley! 



JIMMIE will be your always-present host, 
guide and leader for 5 fantastic days of Bear 
Valley skiing including: 



5 Days Use of Complete Mt Reba Ski System 
5 Days Use of Mountain Busing System 
5 Days Use of Heated Swimming Pool 
5 Days of Superb Skiing 
5 Nights Lodging 

5 2-Hour Lessons in the Renowned Mt Reba 
Ski School Directed by Rick Carney 



Plus:JlMMIE invites you to join him in: 



The 7-Day Ski Holiday includes all of the S's 
plus two additional days of Lodging. Lifts, and 
other Special Activities! 

Prices start at S89. for 5 Full Days of 
pleasure-filled Ski-Living-the Bear Valley Way! 

Special rates for children — Nursery & sitters available 

THIS IS THE SKI HOLIDAY YOU’VE BEEN 
PROMISING YOURSELF! 

RETURN THE COUPON BELOW AT ONCE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION! 



Champagne Reception Upon Arrival 



Live Entertainment 



Dinner-Dance 



Ski Seminar with Ski Pointers by Jimmie 



Hot Wine Party 



Lunch with Jimmie and Your Instructor 



Fashion Show 



Ski Movies 



Fondue Party 



Name 

Address _ 
City 



Mail to: S-ll 

JIMMIE HEUGA 
BEAR VALLEY 
CALIF 95223 

Dear Jimmie: 

Please send me more information on 
your Ski Holidays at Bear Valley! 



. State. 







INN 



GRAND MOTOR INN 

Closest hotel-motel to Mt. Mansfield, with indoor pool, sauna, lounges, 
restaurant famous for charcoal broilings, fine cuisine, dancing. For your 
complete winter holidays, where hospitality and friendship comes first, 
SPECIAL LEARN TO SKI WEEKS. Your hostess Muriel Nelson, 
Mt. Mansfield Road — (802) 253-7796. Write for brochure. 



FARM 



MOTEL 



GREEN 

Hotel— Motel in Village center. 
Outstanding New England food. 
Rm. serv. Famous WHIP lounge. 
Game & ski rm. Spacious public 
rms. Guest Dial Phones. 51 rms. 
w/bath $1 5— $22 MAP. Dorms 
$15. Ski weeks from $70. We like 
families. Parker Perry. Host. 

(802) 253-7301 



AND HOUSEKEEPING 
SUITES. LIV. ROOM 
AND 1 or 2 BEDROOMS. 

★ ★ ★ 
Stowe ltd. Rte. 100, Morrisville, Vt. 
05661 

$5.00 up Person. Modern 

El. Heat ★ TV also Color 



New 



COFFEE SHOP 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

Henri Couture 802/888-4913 



(OUCI JU1 

NORDIC 



SJxyuseAway 

"On* of Stowe's Origin*' Ski Lod9t$" 
S9-SM MAP SKI WEEKS $45 $65 
F. replace • Encellent Food 
John 6 Leah Hen/el. Ho*t$ (802) 253-8972 



INNS & MOTELS 



RD. 



Spec. 



STOWE, VT. 05672 ON MTN. 

★ 

SKI WKS.-Jan. Rates 

★ 

COCKTAIL LOUNGES 
8 ITEM RENOWNED MENU 
$1 1.50-18.50 Mod. A. P. 
$9.00-10.00 E.P. 
802/253-7719 and 4848 
Stu & Chuck Barrow, Hosts 
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EDSON HILL MANOR 

Fine food and lodging in the New 
England tradition. Rooms with tire- 
places. Write (or color (older. Larry 
Heath, Owner. Stowe 5. Vermont 
05672 Telephone: (80?) 253-7371 



Try an exciting change of pace . . . cross country 
skiing at Trapp Family Lodge! Beautiful 900-acre estate 
overlooking Stowe Valley has 40 miles of trails. Excellent 
Norwegian instructors back for third successful season. 
Equipment sales and rentals. Pack lunches, too. Lodge 
offers guests friendly lounge and delicious Austrian meals. 
Call or write for rates, brochure. (European and American 
plansl . 

TRAPP FAMILY LODGE! 



Stowe, Vermont 05672 (802) 253-7545 
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THE RESORT MOTOR INN • AT MT. MANSFIELD ON MTN. RD. 

ountaineer yet Informal 

Inside Hallways to Publ. Rms. SPEC. 5 & 7 DAY SKI VACS. / $59-99, $83-139 



1 



& INDOOR HEATED POOL ★ Color Brochure Chas. Reynolds 802/253-7525 





SIBBBDBSS 



SCANDINAVIA INN & CHALETS 

Live like a Viking! Superb cuisine, 
F rcc Sauna, Apres-Ski Snacks & 
beverages. Chalets for groups. 
Write for Ski-Week & Jan. rates, 
Doris & Julian Malkiel, Stowe 
Vermont, (80 2) 253-7792 



LODGE 

INFORMAL • INTIMATE 

Enjoy the congenial atmosphere of a lodge. 
Delicious home cooking. MAP S10.00-S14.50. 
BYOL. setups and snacks included. 5 & 7 day 
SKI WEEKS. Hosts. Toni & Fred Sullivan. 
Mountain Rd., R.R. #1. Stowe, 802/253-8942. 



* * >1 

* 



SnauMSAijft 



MOTEL 

Adi. Mtn. Rood 



Modern — Intimate 
FINE FOOD + SKI WEEKS 
Moderate Rates 

Ernie & Kay NEWELL 802/253-7305 



Stowe’s revered Topnotch sings 
again! Continental apres skiing in 
our suave new discotheque "King 
of Klubs". Tea Dance 2 <t...Evenmgs 
9-2. Finnish Sauna. Haute Cuisine. 
Luxurious housekeeping chalets and 
condominiums. Ski Weeks from $65. 
MAP or European Plans. 

(802) 253-7355 



MTN RD 



CAP 90 



111 1 | mi 1 1 

BUILT BY SKIERS FOR SKIERS 

All Rmi Bath 

2 Fine Meals $9 50 1 5 Mod AP 

Special “Ski Weeks" & Group Rates 
Phone 802/253-4277 



FREE! 

COMPLETE COLOR KIT 



Managed by Young People 
for Young People 



ROUND HEARTH 
DORMS 



with map of the mountains, 
“ski-week" schedules, folder 
describing 63 lodges, restau- 
rants, entertainment, etc. 



on Mountain Road 108 
Completely Modernized 

★ 

GENEROUS HEARTY MEALS 

$8.25 & Week Rates 

Also 5 & 7 Day Big Mtn All-inclusive Skiing 
Write for Details 

LEVEILLE 8t)2/253-7223 



Call 802-253-7321 or write 



STOWE AREA ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Box 206S, Stowe, Vermont 05672 



VERMONT 
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wirrterful 

Wisconsin 




FIND OUT FREE. 
Fact-packed folder lists 
nearly half a hundred 
great hills, in all parts 
of winter's favorite state. 

Describes the facilities 
each has to offer. Map 



shows you clearly how easy 
they all are to reach. Get 





your free copy now, 
so you'll be ready 
when the snow is. 


WINTERFUL 

WISCONSIN 


w 


WISCONSIN VACATION 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

Room 98, Box 450, 
Madison, Wis. 53701. 
Yes! Send me your free 
ski folder right away. 



Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip. 



HOODOO (continued from page 198) 

of Hoodoo. In between the two are 
everything: nine one-mile runs from 
the summit of the Butte, at least one 
near-two-mile run down the back and 
around to the main bowl, challenging 
drop-offs, jumps from black lava cliffs, 
quiet intermediate runs through deep 
forest, and Devil’s Dive— one hell of a 
glorious mogully plunge through 
charred forest out and around the base 
of the Butte. 

The snow itself tends to be heavy. 
Hoodoo is located on the border be- 
tween western (wet) Oregon and east- 
ern (dry) Oregon. But there is powder 
too. At times, in places, skiers can 
coolly cleave through as much as seven 
feet of it, and the long run down the 
back of Hoodoo almost always offers 
miles of relatively virgin white. In the 
spring, corn snow is common and mar- 
velous. All beginner and intermediate 
slopes are machine-packed throughout 
Hoodoo’s season from late November 
to May. There is no night skiing. 

Hoodoo’s upper advanced slopes are 
not groomed (they’re too steep for one 
thing) which means, of course, that 
they are mogully: moderately so on 
Devil’s Dive, surrealistically so on 
Grandstand. But Grandstand needs its 
moguls. Carefully swooping down 
from one head-high lump to another 
is the only safe way to descend. With- 
out the moguls, an advanced-inter- 
mediate skier would be safer hiking 
down that drop. 

In short, there are enough runs with 
enough variety and challenge to keep 
any skier from getting blase. 

Not to mention the view. 

At Hoodoo, you’re in the Oregon 
Cascades, a half-mile from the Cascade 
Crest Trail, couched in the safely dor- 
mant cone of an ancient volcanic cra- 
ter. From the top, you can see better 
than half of Oregon’s stellar collection 
of shark-tooth peaks: two of the Three 
Sisters, Mt. Washington, Three Finger 
Jack, Black Butte, Mt. Jefferson, and 
Mt. Hood. The views, in fact, are so 
consistently otherworldly that they’re 
hazardously distracting. 

Best of all, Hoodoo is relatively un- 
crowded. The area’s 3,500-an-hour lift 
capacity spread over a maximum crowd 
of 3,000 on a weekend assures no more 
than a ten-minute wait at any lift line. 
“You can easily get in 20 runs a day 
any day here” says Foster. At $5.50 
for a weekend chair ticket ($4.50 dur- 
ing the week), that means 27 Vi cents 
per ski run— a bonanza-like bargain in 
a place like Hoodoo. 

Most of Hoodoo’s skiers come from 
Eugene, Corvallis, and Salem, Ore.— all 
about 90 miles distance. Because of its 
excellent beginner and intermediate 
slopes— plus a free bunny tow— the area 
is strong on families and active in the 



instruction department. Ski School Di- 
rector Jim Stovall and 18 instructors 
run a three-session operation— January, 
February, and March— on Thursdays 
and weekends. Rental of skis, boots, 
and poles is only $3.25 a day, and lift 
tickets are half-price for children ac- 
companied by parents. Because there 
are no overnight accommodations at 
Hoodoo, the 1,000-car parking lot is 
often filled with campers— which are 
welcome. Besides family groups, Hoo- 
doo attracts a broad cross-section of 
students from the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State University plus a 
number of other institutions of higher 
skiing enthusiasm— and learning. Hoo- 
doo, however is strictly for those who 
don’t mind going without a beer or 
warm red wine after a morning’s run. 
There is no bar. Otherwise, the new 
two-story day lodge is handsomely 
adequate with spacious seating, a 
double fireplace, and an observation 
deck. A coffee shop is stocked with the 
standby staples— hamburgers, hot dogs, 
etc., at reasonable prices. 

In addition to the uncrowded slopes, 
special attractions at Hoodoo include 
both PNSA and intercollegiate races; 
and each March 1st, Hoodoo devotes 
its facilities and attention to amputee 
competition for war veterans and 
others who have lost a limb or limbs. 

Though you can still hear some 
magnificent fire-fighting tales at and 
around Hoodoo, no one is really look- 
ing back. There is entirely too much 
to do and too much to look forward 
to. Hoodoo means bad luck only in 
Webster’s limited lexicon. In the more 
fluid vocabulary of skiing, it means, 
for skiers, good fortune and good 
times. 

Hoodoo Ski Bowl, Ore. 

How to get there: Just off Highway 20 
at the summit of Santiam Pass, 118 
miles southeast of Portland, 82 miles 
east of Albany, 42 miles west of Bend, 
and 361 miles east of Boise, Ida. 
What’s there: 3 double chair lifts — 
1 ,400 feet, 2,500 feet, and 4,000 feet— 
plus 3 rope tows. The 5,700-foot sum- 
mit of Hoodoo Butte provides a maxi- 
mum 1,035-foot vertical rise. A two- 
story day lodge with coffee shop, ren- 
tals, and repair shop. Ski school di- 
rected by Jim Stovall. 

What it costs: Adult day lifts week- 
ends: $5.50; weekdays, $4.50. Rope 
tows, $2.50; $2 for children. Bunny 
tow free. Ladies’ day on Thursdays, 
$4.50, includes group ski lesson. Ski 
school class lesson: $3 for 1 Vi hours, 
eight people to a class. 
Accommodations: nearest motels avail- 
able 21 miles east in Sisters or 42 miles 
east in Bend, Ore. 

Information: Call Hoodoo Ski Bowl at 
(503) YK 7-2605— must ask for Bend 
Mobile Operator. 
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ROUNDUP (continued from page 189) 
mer competitor Clyde Hoffman. 

The foundation’s theme, according 
to one of the trustees, will be “Keep 
Utah Skiers in Utah.” 

The group will attempt to retain the 
top Utah skiers in the state by assisting 
them with their college educations and 
helping to finance their participation in 
national and international ski events. 
The foundation also plans to hire a 
full-time ski coach during the winter. 

FAR WEST WINNERS 

At the U.S. Ski Association convention 
in San Francisco, the Far West Divi- 
sion of the USSA won awards for the 
best Class A (more than 150 members) 
ski club in the country, the best Class 
B ski club, and the best council (or- 
ganization of regional ski clubs). The 
sweep was unprecedented. 

Presidents Ed MacArthur of Fresno 
Ski Club and John Watson of Single 
Ski Club, Los Angeles, accepted the 
awards. To Watson, a gung-ho aero- 
space researcher and geologist, the vic- 
tory was particularly sweet, for it was 
under his leadership also that the Far 
West Southern Council has triumphed 
over 34 other councils in the ski nation. 

Southern Council’s well-documented 
communications and social programs, 
good business methods, service to 
members and community service were 



cited in the recognition. 

Earlier, at the Far West convention, 
Fresno and Single won the preliminary 
awards which made them eligible for 
the national competition. 

BONUS AT BALDY 

ML Baldy, a landmark ski resort for 
Southern California, has instituted what 
may well be a landmark in relations 
between an area operator and organ- 
ized skiing. 

Chuck Lewsadder, whose new lead- 
ership has launched multimillion dollar 
expansion plans designed to lengthen 
the season two or three months, an- 
nounced that all Far West Division 
members would be given a one dollar 
discount off the all-day lift ticket, 
throughout the season. 

A dollar off on weekends, too? 

“Hell, yes,” said Lewsadder. “That’s 
when it would help skiers the most.” 

THUNDER OVER JACKSON 

Jackson Hole, Wyo., is installing a 
3,500-foot double chair which will open 
up new intermediate terrain on Rendez- 
vous Peak. The new lift, called Thun- 
der, will also serve the Amphitheater 
(site of the Killy Challenge). The 
Rendezvous Lodge, formerly the Seven 
Levels, is now being managed by Ferdl 
Fettig, a member of Pepi Stiegler’s ski 
school and a master baker when he’s 



not skiing. He’ll introduce American- 
plan accommodations (three meals plus 
dormitory bed for $12) and afternoon 
tea dances. 

EDUCATIONAL ENRICHMENT 

Educators in the Grand Junction, 
Colo., area consider skiing an enrich- 
ing experience. Thanks to the coopera- 
tion of the nearby Powderhom ski 
area, which isn’t getting rich at all from 
the project, local school children can 
be enriched for next to nothing at least 
once a week. Powderhom offers the 
eight junior high schools in the vicinity 
a package which lets classes ski for 
half a day a week at 50 cents a student 
for lifts, $1 for rental skis, boots, poles, 
and bindings, and $2 for a lesson. 
Youngsters must be a class the entire 
time they are at the area, but classes 
range from beginner to expert. If a 
child can’t afford the $3.50, he skis 
anyway. Last season, Powderhom gave 
4,055 lessons. 

HEAVENLY RESERVATIONS 

The Heavenly Valley ski area in Cali- 
fornia has set up a Heavenly Reserva- 
tions service, offering a clearing house 
for information on accommdations and 
package plans at lodges and hotels in 
the South Lake Tahoe area. Write Box 
822, South Lake Tahoe, Calif., or tele- 
phone (916) 544-3429. 

( continued on next page ) 




Two years ago Park City West was 
just a big snow-covered mountain 
that looked like it would make 
a great ski resort. Two years 
later, plus thousands of 
skiers and the Junior Nationals, 
we proved that, yes indeed, 
the mountain is a great ski resort. 

How great? Four big lifts going 
up and 25 miles of runs to choose 
from when you get to the top . . . 
some are very easy. Some are a little 
tougher. Some are very tough indeed. 
Variety is not lacking at 
Park City West. 

So if you’d like to feel like a 
hero, ski the snow that makes heroics 
easy. It’s only half an hour from 
Salt Lake City’s International 
airport and it lasts from November 
to May. 
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KLM planned ahead 
for your ski vacation in Europe. 
We’ve already reserved your rooms. 



That’s right. Dozens of rooms in 
eighteen different locations. We 
picked them from the finest resorts 
in Austria, Switzerland, France 
and Italy. The reason? 

It’s called the KLM “Pick Your 
Slopes" Ski Vacations. We picked 
eighteen different spots (including 
Zermatt. St. Moritz, Innsbruck, St. 
Anton and Kitzbuhl). You can 
split your vacation between r 



back. A free day in Surprising Am- 
sterdam. Free meals and drinks, 
free sightseeing and admission to 
museums. All courtesy of the Am- 
sterdam Tourist Office*. And even 
a farewell party. For information 
clip the coupon. 

including 15-person, 14/21-day GIT round- 
trip economy fare, plus tax. Prices per person, 
based on double occupancy. 
tDay on the House eff. Oct. 15 thru Mar. 15. 



two or more places. 

For a minimum of 17 days, j 
prices begin at $384* from I 
New York. And $478* from J 
Chicago. Tour price includes j 
transatlantic jet fare, ski ho- I 
tel for 14 nights, one night in 
Amsterdam, and continental 
breakfasts. 

Free Day on the House in 
Surprising Amsterdam. And j 

something special on the way 



KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Dept. C 
609 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
Please send Free Brochure on KLMV’Pick 
Your Slopes” Ski Vacations. 



j Address- 

I 



City- 



-State- 



_Zip_ 



I Phone- 

I 
I 
I 



My travel agent- 



KLM 



L. 



ROYAL DUTCH A 




T^SKI SPREE 

Transportation to Lake Tahoe is easy, 
with direct flights from Chicago to the 
Reno Airport (45 minutes from the Lake) 
with Rental Car Service available. 

Check with your travel agent or write for 
further information to the Cal-Neva Lodge. 
Special group or ski club rates available. 

6 DAYS/5 NIGHTS . . $61 .50 

7 DAYS/7 NIGHTS S87.50 
(per person— double occupancy) 

(aba 



Enjoy your ski vacation at a spot where 
the night time action is as exciting as the 
slopes by day. You're in the center of a vast 
ski complex, more than 18 top ski areas 
within an hour's drive (including Squaw Val- 
ley, site of the 1960 Winter Olympics) when 
you stay at the luxurious new Cal-Neva 
Lodge, on the North Shore of Lake Tahoe. 

Your "Ski Spree'' at the Cal-Neva Lodge 
includes lodging, breakfasts, dinners, cock- 
tails, free chips and fondue and wine parties 
nightly. 

You'll also see top entertainment at the 
Cal-Neva Lodge and other nearby resorts. 
You can visit the famous Ponderosa Ranch 
of television fame— only ten minutes from 
the Cal-Neva Lodge— and enjoy the world's 
most interesting Snowmobile trails. You can 
partake of Nevada action 24 hours a day 
and savor the area's finest dining in the 
Lakeview Room of the Lodge, plus dance till 
the wee hours in the Terrace Lounge to the 
best live music. 



NORTH LAKE TAHOE 

CRYSTAL BAY. NEVADA 



R O U N D U P (con tinned) 

BLIZZARD CLUB READY 
FOR SNOW 

A dozen Saturday ski trips are in store 
for the youngsters of May Company’s 
Blizzard Ski Club in Los Angeles, with 
five weekenders scheduled for major 
areas including Yosemite’s Badger 
Pass, Mammoth Mountain, and June 
Mountain. 

First jaunt will be December 19, and 
a fun races-costume contest will wind 
up the series on March 13. Just in case 
one of those Saturdays comes up no 
snow— or too much snow — make-up 
trips have been projected. 

Biggest effort of all will be Easter 
Week when the club sets Squaw Valley 
as the target area. 



NEVER TOO LATE 




Seven years ago. Jack Briner of Mil- 
waukee had an unused week of vaca- 
tion and he decided to attend a ski 
instructor clinic in northwestern Wis- 
consin. 

Where else could I get a week of 
ski instruction for $25? Briner asked 
himself. 

After taking the course, he thought : 
Why not take the examination? He 
did and passed and become an asso- 
ciate instructor. Then he took another 
examination and gained full certifica- 
tion. 

A fair number of skiers do that— 
but few of Brincr’s age. He is 56, a 
skier 35 years, and an electronics firm 
executive. He teaches at Alpine Val- 
ley ski resort in southeastern Wis- 
consin. 

Briner has been president of Mil- 
waukee's Heiliger Huegel Ski Club 
and regional chairman in the United 
States Ski Association’s Central divi- 
sion junior racing program. He has 
three sons, one a junior racer and two 
who are weekend ski instructors in 
Colorado, where they attend college. 
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No Way 

There's no way anybody’s going to try this without 1) an ego and 2) dependable equipment. 
Here’s the REAL skier nonchalantly flicking his elegantly thin ski poles back 
and forth, so what's the BIG DEAL about a ski pole? The hot dogs know, and that’s 
why you see so many with Scott poles. First off, it has to be light enough and 
balanced just right so it CAN be flicked around casually. But the big thing is the 
extraordinary strength a ski pole must have. We've many high-speed photos of our 
poles bending in a 30° arc and they’ll do it for years. And all the other goodies Scotts 

have: fully adjustable wrist straps, durable molded aluminum and rubber rings, points 
that stay sharp, and 10 colors and styles, one to match your pocketbook, your skiwear 
and your ego. Scott . . . there’s no way we’re going to make a ski pole with 
anybody but the above nut in mind. 
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Where-to-buy-it? For your nearest ski shop, call SKIING 's 
BUY-LINE. S0O-S53-9S50, toll free. Details on last page. 
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Javelin SSL You've arrived. 

Javelin SSL— mark of the expert that tells the world 
you've made it to the top. The ultimate performer 
on ice, in powder, on all terrain, in all conditions. 

Fast, precise and responsive, with a smooth-as-glass 
flex pattern and computer-designed side cut. 

Engineered to meet the demands of the sophisticated 
skier. With Micro-Motion construction of 
high-torsion fiberglass and missile metals for that 
imperceptible Javelin extra. Make your mark on a 
mountain on today's most wanted ski. Javelin SSL 
(in Combi and Giant Slalom flexes too). $185. 

hart jave/in ssl 

Incredible Art Furrer on Javelin SSL. Select the ski that’s right for you from the full Hart line at your Hart Ski Specialty Shop. From $94.50 to $210. 




